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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


A woRD of explanation may be offered for the produc- 
tion of this book. Having chosen architecture as a 
profession I found it was commonly stated that great 
art was impossible if the theories of Puritanism were 
to prevail. 

Personally I found no serious antagonism between 
the two; but others whose position and attainments 
entitled their opinions to respect believed that such 
an antagonism really existed, and appeared surprised 
that any expression of dissent should be offered to 
what they considered to be a self-evident fact. 

I found also that many of the friends of Puritanism 
believed there was some truth in the statement, and 
that even those whose taste in other directions was 
unimpeachable accepted, without protest, buildings for 
worship which were deserving of the contempt of all 
who were acquainted with the principles of sound design 
in architecture. 

Under the circumstances I felt compelled to examine 
the question seriously in all its aspects. At first I 
confined my investigations to architecture, and was 
able to satisfy myself that I was right in my opinion, 
and that the opponents of Puritanism were wrong. 

But architecture is only one among many arts, 
and the idea gradually took shape in my mind that what 
was true of one, was probably true of all the arts in 


spite of widespread opinions to the contrary. The 


subject became absorbing, and for some years I have 
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gathered whatever evidence I could find which seemed 
to bear upon the subject. 

The result of these inquiries has convinced me that 
there is no essential antagonism between Puritanism 
and Art. 

I have to acknowledge with gratitude the help I 
have received from many sources, and my thanks are 
especially due to the following :—To Messrs. Macmillan 
for permission to quote from Masson’s “ Life of John 
Milton”; to Mr. Claude Phillips and his publishers, 
Messrs. Seeley and Co., for permission to quote from 
“The Picture Gallery of Charles I.” ; and to Sir Martin 
Conway for permission to make lengthy extracts from 
his “ Literary Remains of Albert Diirer.’’ 

Although, so far as I am aware, no book has hitherto 
been published which deals with the subject of Purit- 
anism and Art in anything like an exhaustive manner, 
yet many writers have dealt with certain aspects of it, 
and in such cases where I have adopted the opinions so 
expressed, I hope that my acknowledgments of indebted- 


ness will be found sufficient. 
JosEPH CROUCH. 


KENILWORTH, 
IQIO. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE author of this book has done a piece of work 
which has long been awaiting a master workman. 
Old errors die hard, and few prejudices have been so 
obstinate as the one which Mr. Crouch has set him- 
self to combat in these pages. What literature, 
architecture, and the fine arts have owed to the 
Puritan spirit is an immense subject, and it is not to 
be expected that it can be exhausted within the limits 
of a single volume. But every reader will, I think, 
feel that there is here a contribution of permanent 
value. What we know as the Puritan period of 
English history is perhaps the most discussed and 
controverted portion of our annals. It is rich in 
noble names and noble deeds; and if it is disfigured 
by many acts which could not be justified in our own 
less strenuous times, historians are substantially agreed 
that it deserves its place among the heroic ages of 
mankind. The general effect of modern historical 
research has been to relieve our own distinctively 
Puritan movement of many of the stains that were 
believed to have darkened its record. For genera- 
tions Cromwell and his Ironsides were the convenient 
scapegoats on whose heads were laid all the sins against 
architecture and art which distressed ecclesiastics 
could attribute to no other origin. We are only now 
beginning to understand that the real Vandals lived 
in the days when the monasteries were being destroyed, 
and during the later years when Elizabeth’s “ visitors ”’ 
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were in full career. We listen to-day with feelings 
of great good humour while well-intentioned beadles 
and sextons lay Thomas Cromwell’s severities to the 
charge of Oliver. For gradually the truth prevails, 
and time and common sense come to the rescue. 

But the writer of this book appreciates the fact 
that the Puritan spirit is not of any one period alone, 
nor of any one country. There is a controversy of 
Roundhead and Cavalier in the canvases of Michel- 
angelo and Raffaelle. The grand austere Master, 
dominated by the spirit and teaching of Savonarola, 
stands contrasted with the more sensuous and luscious 
school of Raffaelle ; and in the contrast is to be read 
the influence of Puritanism on Art. What Mr. Crouch 
has written here of the similar contrast between 
Rembrandt and Rubens is another admirable illus- 
tration of the same truth; and the life and work of 
Albrecht Diirer point the same moral and adorn the 
same tale. The very richness of the subject is one of 
its difficulties, as well as one of its attractions. Few 
themes are more fascinating; few more suggestive to 
the student of ethics. Nobody will, we think, rise 
from any serious study of the facts to deny that it 
was not at the hands of Puritanism that the gravity 
and dignity of Art suffered. 

From the charge that Puritanism was the enemy 
of Literature we in England are saved by the magic 
of the name of Milton. But it is a fair argument that 
Dante and Spenser belonged to the same great school. 
Neither can the old tradition of Puritan antagonism 
to the drama survive when all the facts are considered. 
The protest of Puritanism against a drama degraded 
and debased is not to be confounded with an antagonism 
to the drama in its nobler forms. Milton’s Masque 
of Comus was written to be acted, and was a glorious 
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plea for chastity and virtue presented in dramatic 
form. Neither do we forget Milton’s famous lines in 
praise of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare :— 


“Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


This betrays no antagonism to the stage. We might 
place it beside John Calvin’s defence, against the 
Genevan extremists, of stage plays in that famous 
Puritan era. He had no objection to the drama as 
such. He only insisted that the play should be noble 
and that the players should be beyond reproach. 

Precisely the same principle is illustrated in the 
attitude of representative Puritans to fiction. When 
we remember that “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Robinson Crusoe ”’ were the products of men who were 
both famous Puritans, we understand that it was no 
more in the thought of such men to object on prin- 
ciple to the vehicle of fiction for the lessons they desired 
to convey than it was in their thought to criticise the 
parables of Christ. Not only have many of the noblest 
novels been the work of men and women of the Puritan 
school, but the Puritan has proved himself a master 
in the world of wit and humour. Nobody has more 
freely and powerfully wielded the weapons of satire 
and caricature. Nobody has contributed more to the 
mirth and laughter of mankind. Only he has scrupled 
to jest about sacred things, and has preserved his rever- 
ence for all that is worthy of respect in life. 

All this comes out in our author’s pages. He 
would not contest the point that to the Puritan there 
were interests dearer than the interests of Art. The 
interests of Truth were dearer. If a picture or a stained 
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glass window, however beautiful, encouraged super- 
stition and idolatry, he would destroy the picture or 
the window, holding that Truth was of superior 
authority to Art. In the same way he would regard 
the interests of morality as superior to the interests 
of literature; and if a book was written with the utmost 
charm and power of style, but was calculated to under- 
mine the fundamental verities of faith, or sanctities 
of conduct, the Puritan would esteem that book well 
lost. Such a principle may be nght or wrong; but 
at least it is not ignoble, and it ought not to be inter- 
preted as inimical to Art and Literature in themselves. 
It is my hope that this book, which represents the 
research work of many years, will find a multitude 
of readers, and receive at the hands of competent 
scholars the careful consideration that it deserves. 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


PURITANISM AND ART 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


THE belief that Puritanism and Art are eternally antag- 
onistic, by reason of the very nature of Puritanism 
and the very nature of Art, is almost universal. This 
belief arises partly from prejudice, and partly from 
the popular habit of confusing the essential with the 
accidental. 

Every great movement that has commended itself 
to successive generations of men has had a valuable 
idea at the root of it, and in nine cases out of ten these 
ideas have had to challenge older ideas which have 
become over-developed, or distorted, or outworn. But 
the older idea, being the idea in possession, has generally 
been so bound up with the beliefs and customs of the 
time—bad and good—that the newer idea has had to 
pull down much that it would gladly have retained. 
In other words, an idea is very rarely suffered to unfold 
its full beauty and truth, and its broken lights only 
succeed in shining here and there through the obstacles 
which hinder or even falsify it. 

The French Revolution is a case in point. Its 
central thought of individual liberty was beyond price ; 
but so enormous and unwieldy was its task, that within 
a few years the Terror and the military dictatorship of 
Napoleon forced thousands of its best friends to recoil 
from it in disgust, as from one of the most hateful of 
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human crimes. Yet the idea lay all the time, as true 
and fine as ever, underneath an apparently stultifying 
accident of its historical emergence. 

It has been the same with Puritanism. Its idea has 
rarely been able to expand constructively ; its time has 
gone in dissenting and protesting, until outsiders have 
wondered if dissidence be not its chiefest joy and its 
vital breath. Again, it will be found that its so-called 
narrowness was due to its moral and spiritual intensity, 
and that the evils against which it raised its voice were 
real and not imaginary. 

There have been times, over and over again, in 
history when the necessity for insisting upon great 
moral and spiritual truths has been supreme; times 
when it has been impossible for serious-minded men 
and women to spare any time for the embroideries of 
life. They have been as a garrison in a beleaguered city ; 
the whole of their strength has been directed to the 
task of keeping the enemy outside the gates. But the 
habits of life that may be necessary in a time of siege, 
or when men are engaged in active warfare—the short 
rations and the limitations of life—need not be con- 
tinued in every direction when the time of peace has 
come. 

Yet this “last of all our heroisms,”’ as Carlyle called 
Puritanism, is so misread in certain quarters that many 
people actually believe the Puritans preferred the hard- 
ships of war to the sweets of peace. These people are 
persuaded that Puritanism owed its birth to a number 
of illiterate and fanatical persons in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who had wrong and foolish ideas 
about kings and bishops, and whose chief pleasure 
lay in preventing their neighbours from engaging in the 
harmless diversions of life; that they had such a hatred 
of art as to hinder or destroy its manifestations when- 
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ever they came in contact with them, three of their 
favourite relaxations being the prohibition of the drama, 
the chipping off the noses of carved figures, and 
the wholesale destruction of painted windows; that the 
almost universal representation of the Puritan in fiction 
and the drama is a true picture and not a caricature, 
and that all that has been charged against him in the 
past is essentially true to-day; that he is still charac- 
terised by a narrowness of creed that is only equalled 
by his limited intellectual outlook, and that he still 
looks with suspicion upon art and beauty, and the 
innocent pleasures of life. 

“The Puritan is a man of anarchy, a man of doubt. 
Axe in hand, he grimly arraigns the Christianity of the 
past, condemns it all, and proceeds to efface its memorials. 
. . . The Puritan’s gospel is a gospel of gloom, that 
checks all joy and heart affluence, and shuns the natural 
as much as the supernatural: his theory of life is ‘ Thou 
shalt mortify thy neighbour as thyself.’’’ * So wrote 
John D. Sedding in a paper that was received with 
applause by the Church Congress at Portsmouth in 1886, 
and has been since published in a bound volume of 
essays. One might fill an encyclopedia with similar 
quotations from the writings of men who, on other 
subjects, have shown fairness and accuracy. When 
men like Matthew Arnold and James Anthony Froude 
lend the weight of their names to such charges, it is 
well for those who believe in the inherent force and 
truth of Puritanism to look at this question calmly 
and dispassionately. 

Is there a real quarrel between Puritanism and 
Art ? Was the antagonism which is stated to have at 
one time existed between the two activities an essential 
antagonism, or was it only accidental and due to con- 

* John D. Sedding: ‘Art and Handicraft,” pp. 38-9. 
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ditions that no longer persist ? Isolated examples are 
not in themselves evidence of a universal tendency, and 
it is unscientific to group men into classes from single 
or abnormal specimens. 

Doubtless there are many instances on record of 
so-called narrowness in the history of Puritanism. 
Prynne, the author of ‘‘ Histrio-Mastix,” doubtless held 
bigoted views in regard to stage-plays, masques, dancing, 
and other forms of amusement. He, however, was not 
a typical Puritan, but an extremist of the most bitter 
kind. Those who desire to humiliate Puritanism will 
find many suitable quotations for their purpose in his 
numerous books. 

It would be difficult, however, to find anything 
quite so bigoted or so savage in all the writings of 
Puritanism as the words used by the anti-Puritan judge 
who passed sentence on the unhappy Prynne. 

“T shall fine him ten thousand pounds, which is 
more than he is worth, yet less than he deserves. I 
will not set him at liberty no more than a plagued man, 
or a mad dog; who, though he can’t bite, will foam ; 
he is fit only to live in dens with such beasts of prey as 
wolves and tigers like himself! Therefore, I condemn 
him to perpetual imprisonment; and for corporal 
punishment, I would have him branded in the forehead, 
slit in the nose, and have his ears chopped off.’’* 

And this inhuman sentence was carried out! But 
Prynne, his judge, and their times are dead; and 
Puritanism, if it be a living force among living men 
and women, and if it hopes to keep its youth loyal to 
the great truths for which it has fought, must face this 
question of Art in all its activities, in relation to every 
sphere of human life. It is possible that Puritanism, 
in some respects, may have been travelling in a wrong 


* Quoted by Neal (‘‘ History of the Puritans,”.vol. ii., p. 216) from, Rushworth. 
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direction, and if so, it will be necessary for it to 
retrace its steps. 

The question we have to discuss is something more 
than as to whether the soil of Puritanism is suitable 
for the growth and development of the artistic temper- 
ament. The real question is this: ‘‘ Does Puritanism 
recognise the work of the artist as being of any value 
in that development of the race here on earth, which, 
as well as the attainment of Heaven, is the modern 
Puritan’s religious aim?” If so, to what extent is 
Puritanism prepared to accept Art’s ministry ? 

There is little doubt that Puritanism has not only 
for the reasons given, again and again, looked with sus- 
picion upon the artist, but that even to-day there are 
many earnest men and women who consider the pursuit 
of many forms of art unworthy of those who desire the 
highest things in life. Not only are the social and moral 
problems of life in themselves considered by them to 
be of supreme importance, but Art, in some of its mani- 
festations, at least, is believed to be directly antagon- 
istic to the development of the religious life. 

Of course, I am not discussing the question of the 
relative importance of ministry to the poor, or of the 
practice of virtues that are explicitly enjoined by 
religion and of the pursuit of art in itself. What I 
am anxious, clearly and definitely, to settle is, whether 
or not those emotional tendencies which we discover 
in our nature, and which impel us to find pleasure in 
rhythmic movements, in certain combinations of forms 
and colours and sounds, are to be condemned and 
placed outside our scheme of life, and, if not, what 
is to guide us in their exercise. 

The subject is one that is daily forcing itself upon 
our attention. Questions are being asked in this 
direction which were unheard of a generation or so 
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ago. The whole surroundings of life are changing, and 
Puritanism to-day, if it is to maintain its old position, 
must adapt itself to its new environment. This does 
not mean that it must give up its principles, but rather 
that it must radically clear those principles of clog- 
ging accretions. It is hardly to be hoped that the 
work will be done without some passing dissensions 
in the camp. Tradition dies hard, and not every 
Free Churchman has a free mind. Indeed, certain 
Evangelicals, who are supposed to represent modern 
Puritan thought, still hold opinions in regard to art 
and amusements that are much out of harmony with 
the convictions and habits of thousands of men and 
women apparently equal to them in religious sincerity. 
Very often exhortations to return to the greyness and 
aloofness of our ancestors are delivered, not as counsels 
of perfection, but as though they involve the very 
essentials of religion ; and it is surely worth ascertain- 
ing whether the jots and tittles which the new Puritans 
are accused of taking away from the law are not, after 
all, jots and tittles which the old Puritans added to 
it. It is the standpoint of this volume that during 
the last fifty years the whole question of art in relation 
to life has been reconsidered. Truer conceptions of its 
nature and activities have become generally accepted ; 
and it is unwise for those who believe that religion 
should be the guiding principle of all human thought 
and work to refuse to consider the claims of every form 
of art. 

In the early chapters of this book I discuss, as fully 
as May seem necessary, the meaning of the two forces. 
I show the way in which they have helped or hindered, 
as the case may be, the advance of the race in spiritual 
growth, and suggest what may seem to be the proper 
attitude of mind for Puritans to have towards this 
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complicated question. The road we travel stretches 
far backward, and yet the journey is not tedious, for 
we meet with those who have been of some importance 
in the world; we hear again voices long silent. We 
are present, as spectators, at some of the world’s great 
happenings. We hear the prophet deliver his message, 
and the poet sing his song. The saint lives again for 
us, and the musician produces his melodies and _ har- 
monies ; we see the preacher in the pulpit, the architect 
and the craftsman at their work; the theologian in his 
study, and the painter at his easel; the precisian and 
the play-writer ; the Puritan and the artist. 

And at times the prophet will perhaps be also a 
poet, and the saint an artist, and the theologian a play- 
writer. We see apparent confusion and conflict of 
purpose ; but as we look more closely, we discern a 
steady and persistent growth, a broadening and a deep- 
ening of the current of life. We see also the promise 
of a future that shall some day arrive, when “all the 
threads of human development which have hitherto 
been kept apart shall be brought together and woven 
into one web.” 


CHAPTER bi 
DEFINITIONS 
I.—WHAT IS PURITANISM ? 


THE people who first applied the word Puritan to a 
particular section of their fellow countrymen were not 
influenced in a special degree by a desire for scientific 
accuracy. On the contrary, they invented a nick- 
name with the idea of misrepresenting and holding up 
to ridicule a number of people who held strong opinions 
on an important subject, and who happened at that 
time to be in a minority in the state. At a later period 
two other words were constantly used in conjunction 
with it, “ precisian’”’ and “hypocrite,” and the trilogy 
of names, ‘‘ Puritan, precisian, and hypocrite,’ applied 
to the father of Richard Baxter, is sufficient ground for 
complaint as to the inexactitude of the epithet. 

After a time, however, the word Puritan was accepted 
as a term which defined, with sufficient accuracy, a 
section of the community holding certain opinions in 
regard to conduct, religion, and government. For a 
period of about twenty years the Puritans were the 
dominant party in the nation, and then for a period 
of more than two hundred years their ideals and theories 
were rejected by those in authority in Church and State. 
Under these circumstances it is but fair that we should 
examine with a certain amount of suspicion the state- 
ments of their bitter opponents, as to the nature of 
their opinions and as to the quality of the work they 
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The type of mind called “catholic” is apt to build 
up a too elaborate system of rites, ceremonies, and 
ordinances, and thus to confuse the material with the 
spiritual. On the other hand, the Puritan is apt to 
place too much importance upon the reason and the 
intellect, and, in consequence, is in danger of becoming 
dogmatic and hard; as a matter of fact, he has often 
lost much by refusing to admit the advantages of ex- 
ternal aids to devotion. This simply means that men 
of opposite temperaments may, by the over-emphasis of 
an idea, become extremists. But it is from the actions 
of extremists that the average man forms his opinions 
of a party. 

Some Puritans have, for example, held ascetic 
theories with regard to life. To such as these the 
artist seemed an unnecessary intrusion, and, as a con- 
sequence, his work was despised, and sometimes destroyed. 
It was a snare of Satan which might lead the saint away 
from the pursuit of high and holy things ; and so sights 
and sounds that were likely to captivate the senses 
were scrupulously avoided. This ascetic side of Puritan- 
ism teaches that the soul of man is to be saved by 
repression and renunciation, that the world is to be 
despised and overcome, rather than gloried in and 
enjoyed as a gift from God. Religion to men of this 
temper is intensely subjective, and when allied to 
Puritanism it produces a type of mind which, to quote 
the words of Dr. Martineau, ‘‘ detaches the elect in 
imagination from the remaining mass of men, sequesters 
them as a holy people who must not mix themselves 
with the affairs of Belial.’ 

But surely Puritans are not alone in having held 
theories such as these, and it is boldly affirmed that 
neither asceticism nor exclusiveness are essential charac- 
teristics of Puritanism. True there have been times 
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when it seemed both to Catholic and Puritan that such 
methods were the only possible ones to be followed, 
if all that was best in ethical progress was to be pre- 
served. And under such circumstances the end justified 
the means, as in times of war the safety of an army 
has often demanded the destruction of many fair tracts 
of country and many noble buildings. 

Two of the chief charges brought against the Puritans 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are that they 
invented and perpetuated a new view of life, which 
looked upon beauty and joy as sinful, and that they 
taught for the first time that bare and sordid surround- 
ings were necessary 1f men were to worship God in 
sincerity and truth. These are the most often repeated 
charges which the opponents of Puritanism are in the 
habit of making. Anglo-Catholics of the present day 
in particular are loud and persistent in such statements, 
and no doubt many among them believe them to be 
true. 

In reality, however, this dislike of the Puritan to 
sumptuousness in the externals of worship, and to public 
festivals, and dancing, and other so-called allurements 
of the flesh, was inherited by him from medieval ortho- 
doxy. It was a survival of an old Catholic tradition, 
which had been insisted upon as essential to the highest 
form of spiritual life by men who are held in the highest 
honour by High Churchmen to-day. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
close study of the manuals of conduct written for friars 
by St. Bonaventura and his school can make us realise 
how little the ordinary conscientious Franciscan retained 
of St. Francis’s joy in life, or in how many respects he 
was enslaved to a formalism worthy of the post-Reform- 
ation Puritan. The discipline of the convent was the 
discipline of the quarterdeck: the rules of conduct 
were precise and narrow. Laughter and play are 
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absolutely forbidden in these books: beautiful sights 
and sounds are condemned as savouring of ‘concu- 
piscence’; the formal religious talk and the ‘D.V.’ of 
the Puritan are inculcated; prayer is to be accom- 
panied by sighs and tears; dances and public festivities 
are improper, not only for the professional ‘ Religious,’ 
but for all who wish to save their souls.’’* 

St. Bernard, in his epistle to Abbot William, points 
out that the pictures of saints on the walls, “ attracting 
the worshippers’ gaze, hinder their devotions, and almost 
remind me of the Jewish ritual,’ and he goes on to say 
though these may be allowed in parish churches because 
the bishops, “unable to excite the devotion of the 
carnal multitude with spiritual things, do so with material 
ornaments.’’ But we monks, ‘“ who have reputed as filth 
all that shines bright or sounds sweet to the ear, what 
fruit do we expect from these things ? ”’ 

But St. Bernard does not stand alone among the 
great medieval Catholics in his anxiety to teach one 
of the great cardinal doctrines of Puritanism, which 
affirms that religion of the highest kind is absolutely 
independent of beautiful sights and sounds. Eustache 
Deschamps, Gerson, David of Augsburg, and St. Francis, 
all orthodox Catholics, were at one in their dislike of 
elaborate architecture and music, and Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
in the essay from which I have already quoted, has 
pointed out what is absolutely true, that “the Puri- 
tanism of the Reformation was simply the strictest 
and most logical attempt yet made to realise certain 
thoroughly medieval ideas; its theory had long been 
the theory of the religious, but none had yet dared to 
enforce it wholesale.” 

But we must not imagine that the asceticism of 


*“The High Ancestry of Puritanism,” by G. G. Coulton, Contemporary 
Review, Aug., 1905. 
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the medieval Catholic or the post-Reformation Puritan 
was an unnecessary infliction. On the contrary, it will 
be found that the insistence upon such habits of restraint 
has been of incalculable service to the race, for without 
a flavour of this tincture the heroic life, for the individual 
or the nation, would be impossible. Speaking on this 
subject, F. W. Newman, in one of his letters, says: 
‘“‘ All the evangelicals, whether British, American, Scan- 
dinavian, or Teutonic, I regard as God’s moral salt of the 
earth, despite of their errors.” Huxley also has brought 
out this idea with great force. He says: “ Social pro- 
gress means a checking of the cosmic process at every 
step, and the substitution for it of another, which may 
be called the ethical process; the end of which is not 
the survival of those who may happen to be the fittest 
in respect of the whole conditions which exist, but of 
those who are ethically the best.”* Even Nietzsche 
admits that “asceticism and Puritanism are almost 
indispensable means of educating and ennobling a race 
which seeks to rise above its hereditary baseness and 
work itself upward to future supremacy.” And again: 
‘““What is essential and invaluable in every system of 
morals is that it is a long constraint.” + It is unwise, 
then, to blame Puritanism for what has been in reality 
an important contribution to ethical progress. 

The Catholic ascetic and the Puritan ascetic have 
each caught a glimpse of a great scientific truth; each 
has heard a voice which called him to a higher life. To 
the Catholic it spoke of the importance of saving his 
soul at any cost, and the method he employed was 
that of a voluntary retirement from the affairs of the 
world; the Puritan, on the other hand, was impelled 
to take an active interest in men’s doings, and so by 


* Huxley : “Evolution and Ethics’? (The Romanes Lecture, 1893), p. 33. 
t Nietzsche: ‘‘ Beyond Good and Evil,’ English trans., pp. 81, 106-7. 
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choice he remained in the press of the battle. The one 
became a monk, a solitaire; the other a prophet, or 
a reformer. But to most men it will seem that a Paul 
of Tarsus was a more heroic figure than a St. Simeon 
Stylites, or that a Luther or a Cromwell helped forward 
the progress of the world in a larger way than a com- 
pany of recluses in the retirement of Little Gidding. 

But at ordinary times the majority do not look 
with approbation upon the work of the reformer, and 
the Puritan who desired to mend the world often found 
that his theories were out of harmony with the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. Low ideals of life and 
conduct prevailed, and the finer and more manly virtues, 
which can only exist on a large scale in an heroic age, 
were looked upon with contempt by the majority. In 
such times as these, men of high religious and moral 
enthusiasms, if they had the courage of their con- 
victions, often spoke and acted in a way that caused 
their neighbours to feel exceedingly uncomfortable, and 
as a result various expedients were resorted to to silence 
them. ‘‘To the worldly man,’ says Neander, “the 
unworldly man is apt to appear a fanatic or a fool,” 
and so nicknames were invented, which were intended 
to bring discredit upon the reformer and to caricature 
his theories. He was called Lollard (vain-babbler), 
Puritan, or Methodist. If gibes were not sufficient, 
stronger steps were taken. Attempts were made to 
terrify the reformer by threats of punishment. His 
books were burnt, men were not allowed to meet in 
common assemblies to listen to his arguments. He was 
summoned before councils and magistrates, and if he 
still persisted he was put in prison, and often died the 
death of a martyr for the sake of principles which he 
held to be dearer than life itself. 

Sometimes the Puritan found that circumstances 
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were too strong for him, and it was impossible for him 
to live the life he desired in his own country, and so 
he became an exile, and sought elsewhere for conditions 
that were in harmony with his ideals. Abraham found 
the life and conversation of his Chaldean neighbours 
distasteful to his Puritan temperament, and so set 
out in search of more suitable surroundings in which 
to work out his theories, and in the seclusion of the 
Syrian desert he found what he desired. And that 
old story has been repeated again and again in the 
history of noble and valiant souls in this and every land. 
French Huguenots, English Pilgrim Fathers, Russian 
Stundists, are each examples of men who have set such 
a price on their religious faith, that they have been 
willing to leave their kindred and their fathers’ house, 
and, not knowing whither they went, to sojourn in 
a strange land. 

The great outstanding characteristic of Puritanism 
is the attitude of mind that has caused men in all ages 
to look upon religion as a matter between the individual 
and his God, a personal relationship as opposed to the 
tribal theory of religion, a something more than an 
outward observance of a prescribed form. It is this 
feeling which has made it possible for men to stand 
alone, in opposition to forms of worship of which their 
conscience would not approve. The Jewish prophets 
were of this Puritan race, and as John Stuart Mill has 
pointed out, “they were more than a match for kings 
and priests, and kept up in that little corner of the 
earth the antagonism of interests which is the only 
real security for continued progress.” 

Individuals who have held opinions such as these 
have seemed to the magistrates and administrators of 
the law not only foolish people, but disloyal. In the 
year 1573 a certain Mr. White, a substantial citizen of 
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London, after spending two years in prison, for refusing 
to attend the services at his parish church, was brought 
before the court with the idea of forcing him into sub- 
mission. The following is taken from the report of 
his cross-examination :— 

“Master of Requests: These things are commanded 
by the Act of Parliament, and in disobeying the laws 
of your country you disobey God. 

“White: I do it not of contempt, but of conscience ; 
in all other things I am an obedient subject. 

“Lord Chief Justice: Thou art a contemptuous 
fellow and wilt obey no laws. Thou art a rebel; take 
him away.’’* 

And White went back to prison, because he believed, 
as he told the Lord Chief Justice, that ‘‘ only God and 
His laws are absolutely perfect, and all men and their 
laws may err.’ It was incomprehensible to the bishops 
and lawyers of Elizabeth’s day that men should go 
to prison for what appeared to them mere trivialities. 
But to the Puritans they were matters of supreme 
importance, and they refused to allow that the courts 
of law had any jurisdiction in the realm of conscience. 

Puritanism has doubtless made mistakes. Its very 
intensity has caused it to look with suspicion upon 
theories that were outside its own scheme of life, and 
its followers have not always sufficiently considered 
those whose minds were made of a different pattern 
from their own. 

But it must be remembered that the men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were consumed by 
a passion for uniformity, and all parties have learned 
some wisdom out of the strife of three centuries and a 
half. The Puritan of the twentieth century would not 
necessarily assume that men of the temper of Nicholas 


* Extracted from Neal’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans,” vol. i., p. 250, e¢ seq. 
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Ferrar acted out of pure wilfulness, when they turned 
away in dismay from that side of Puritanism which 
demanded that all external aids to worship should be 
given up. 

It was not simply that men like Ferrar clung to a 
belief in the “historic episcopate,” but they thought 
also they were being asked to begin again in all the 
essentials of the faith. They needed the support of 
the fathers and confessors who reached back in long 
procession to the times of the primitive Church. They 
felt that in some indefinable, but to them real sense, 
the altar and the holy places where their fathers had 
worshipped linked them with the saints of olden times. 
It hurt their historic sense to be asked to give up all 
these things, and they refused to break the links in a 
chain which, as it seemed to them, reached back to the 
times of the Apostles. 

But the Puritan of those days had no sympathy with 
such ideas. He objected to the surplice, the corner-cap, 
tippets, and liturgies, and to most of the venerable trap- 
pings in which religion had dressed itself for genera- 
tions. The language he used to describe them was 
undoubtedly strong, but people in those days were in 
the habit of using strong language over matters which 
they cared much about. They were “the leavings of 
Popery,” “the relics of the Amorites,” ‘dregs of the 
Romish beast,” “‘ the habits of the stage,”’ “ the remnants 
of former errors’’ ; and the Puritans flatly declared that 
they desired them “to be extirpated to the roots,” 
and the house to be swept of all rubbish. Many also 
objected to “organs and the artificial music of cornets, 
sackbuts, etc., on solemn occasions,” to the ringing of 
church bells, to church ales, and to the keeping of holy 
days. 

But, after all, the Puritan was only guilty of pursuing 
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this question to what seemed to him its utmost logical 
issue. Since the time of Henry VIII., through the reign 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, commissioners appointed 
by the Crown had been constantly perambulating the 
country, as will be seen in a later chapter, pointing out 
that certain accessories of worship, such as shrines, images, 
wax candles, etc., were out of place in a Christian church, 
because ‘“‘ they had been abused to superstition.” 

The Puritan, however, was not the first to raise this 
question of church ornaments and ritual, but the Crown, 
which desired to strengthen its position in regard to 
the quarrel with the Pope, and one of the methods 
employed was the destruction of many of these accessories, 
which had been for so long a time associated in the 
minds of the people with the ancient Catholic faith. 
The Puritan thought if the thing was worth doing at 
all it was worth doing thoroughly, and before we apply 
the terms “narrow,” “ bigoted,” “fanatical” to him 
it would be well for us to remember what he had seen 
during Mary’s reign, and thus bring the question into 
its proper historic setting. The Puritan was certainly 
intolerant of the opinions of other people; it was the 
fashion to be intglerant in those days, but it must not 
be forgotten that there is another side to this question, 
and that Puritans like Cromwell and Milton were among 
the first to speak in favour of toleration in England. 

Although the Puritan of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries raised no voice of protest when much that was 
of priceless value to the artist was destroyed, it does 
not follow that he was primarily responsible for what 
happened, and, indeed, it will be seen that in this respect, 
as in many others, he has received more than his fair 
share of blame. 

But ruthless destruction of ancientry and beauty 


is not an essential doctrine or practice of Puritanism, 
Cc 
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and though it is not denied that many of the beautiful 
things of life have been for ever lost to us, because good 
men have not always been able to distinguish between 
essentials and non-essentials, it does not follow that 
Puritanism has a never-ceasing quarrel with Beauty and 
Art. The broken images, the shattered glass of the 
‘storied windows,’ were heavy prices to pay for Truth, 
but to the reformers of those days they seemed necessary 
if the foundations of the new building were to be laid 
firm and strong. Those images and painted stories, how- 
ever, were not only beautiful in themselves, but had once 
been real expressions of the faith of the men and women 
who fashioned them, and had for a long time ministered 
to the spiritual needs of simple souls who had lived 
with them. The time arrived when to earnest men of 
that generation they became valueless, either as aids 
to worship or as tokens of beauty, and so they were 
cast out. 

It is an easy thing to destroy, but difficult to create. 
The work of reformation was necessary, but it would 
have been well if the records left by men of earlier times, 
which told the story of their art and their faith, had 
not been so ruthlessly destroyed. 

But that is not all. It is four hundred years since 
the work of reformation began, and for some reason it 
appears as though men have lost in a way the faculty 
that produces a living art. Of course, I am speaking 
now of the art of architecture; other arts, such as the 
drama, literature, and painting, have indeed flourished 
and come to perfection since the period of the 
Reformation. 

There was an ordered loveliness in the old houses 
of prayer which showed that men’s lives were somehow 
in tune with Nature, and the spirit in which the older 
work was done had about it something that.is wanting 
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in the work of to-day. The American Puritan poet 
has pointed this out :— 


“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part.” 


There are many who believe that this faculty of producing 
a great and living art will some day be recovered, and 
that Puritanism, with its love of truth and simplicity, 
will be the foundation upon which this art of the future 
will be erected. 

John Morley, in his life of Oliver Cromwell, has 
reminded us that the Puritanism of that age “‘ was 
like Stoicism, monasticism, Jansenism, even Mohammed- 
anism, a manifestation of elements in human nature 
that are indestructible. . . . An ascetic and unworldly 
way of thinking about life, a rigorous moral strictness, 
the subjugation of sense and appetite, a coldness to 
every element in worship and ordinance external to the 
believer’s own soul, a dogma unyielding as cast-iron.’’* 
And it is this characteristic of indestructibility which 
makes it so important for us to consider it, both in 
itself and also in its attitude towards art, because it 
will be seen that art in its varied manifestations is 
also an element in human life that is equally inde- 
structible. 


II.—WHAT IS ART? 


ArT is almost as old as work. Works of art wellnigh 
make up all that is left of the labours of the countless 
generations who have lived since civilisation began. 
Nearly all the rest of human activity has perished in 
the using. These facts should furnish an impressive 
rebuke to those too serious persons who are disposed 


*Morley: “Oliver Cromwell,” p. 47. 
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to resent art as a trivial hobby, upon which the light- 
minded waste too much precious time which might be 
used to a better purpose. 

The source of art is emotion, and all true art is 
produced by the necessity which the artist feels of 
freeing his mind from the tension of an idea which 
has taken possession of him. 

It follows that works of art are of value, as records 
of experiences that have come to men of exceptional 
power. Wordsworth said that the poet’s true aim was 
“to contemplate life with appropriate emotions,” and 
it is by placing these emotions on permanent record 
that the artist works. Goethe, speaking of his method 
of working in the production of his masterpiece, Faust, 
incidentally supplies us with an excellent definition of 
art. He says: “I received in my mind impressions, 
and those of a sensual, animated, charming, varied, 
hundredfold kind, just as a lively imagination presented 
them, and I had, as a poet, nothing more to do than 
artistically to round off and elaborate such views and im- 
pressions, and by means of a lively representation so to 
bring them forward that others might receive the same im- 
pression in hearing or reading my representation of them.” 

The only way in which the artist conceives life is 
by expressing it in his art; the idea thus becomes an 
image that appeals not only to the artist but to all 
men. It is of the same quality as mercy— 


«ec 


. . it is twice blessed : 
It blesseth him per gives, and him that takes.” 


It is fortunate that the artist has not been satisfied 
with solitary experiences of these emotional activities. 
He has always desired an audience. When certain 
emotions of love, reverence, pity, joy, humour, fear, 
or hatred came to him he endeavoured to communicate 
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these emotions to others. This he accomplished by 
means of lines and colours, plastic forms, rhythmic 
movements, sounds, or words. 

From these experiences of specially gifted men all 
art has been born. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, the drama, and indeed every activity of art, 
arose in the first place from a desire on the part of the 
artist to communicate emotions. The objective forms 
may be simpie or intricate, but if they fail to reproduce 
in the mind of the spectator an emotion similar to that 
originally experienced by the artist, they cannot rightly 
claim to be considered works of art. 

It will readily be seen that emotional activities 
become increasingly complex with the growth of civilis- 
ation, and the artist will, in consequence, find a greater 
difficulty in influencing his audience. On this account 
some writers maintain that true art can only be pro- 
duced or appreciated by those who live in a condition 
of primitive simplicity. If this be true, Puritanism, 
with its preference for plain living and high thinking, 
would seem to offer the very conditions which a large 
and noble art requires. 

For the present, however, we are concerned only 
with definitions, and particularly with the assertion that 
art diffuses emotion; and if we examine what is left 
to us of the art of early times we shall find that though 
the men who produced it have long since been forgotten, 
yet it still has the power of moving us to-day much 
in the same way as it moved men who lived in the time 
when it was produced. 

Take, for example, the architecture of the ancient 
Egyptians, which was wholly symbolical of their religious 
beliefs. It did not attempt to express natural facts 
definitely and accurately. It was essentially the vehicle 
of expression used by the priestly class to teach religion. 
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It was weird, mystical, awe-inspiring. The gigantic 
scale of those ancient temples, standing in the silent 
wastes of the desert, with their sloped walls and archi- 
traves, was intended by their builders to induce in the 
minds of the beholders feelings of awe and terror. They 
succeeded in their task, and to a certain extent similar 
feelings are experienced by those who look upon them 
to-day. 

With the Greeks the pursuit of the perfect (the 
absolute) was a passion. This motive was constantly 
in the mind of the artist who was consumed by the 
desire to produce physical beauty. This passion in 
time became looked upon as a national asset, and among 
the Thebans it was considered a crime against the 
State for an artist to produce an ugly piece of work. 
In consequence, all the best activities of the artist were 
employed in producing beauty in his buildings and 
their accessories. As a result the whole nation became 
infected with a love of beauty, and works of art were 
produced which still move us to-day and excite in our 
minds feelings of wonder and delight, similar in kind, 
if not in intensity, to those experienced by the masters 
who produced the work thousands of years ago. 

Let us take an example of this activity in another 
direction. The chief business in life with the typical 
Jew was religion, the worship of one God, and the culti- 
vation of moral and spiritual truth. Graven images were 
forbidden lest they should lead to idolatry, and, in con- 
sequence, the thoughts of the Hebrews were constantly 
engaged in the contemplation of the great truths of 
religion, and all their artistic impulses were employed 
in teaching its mysteries by means of poetry, allegory, 
and story. This ancient art of the Jew so infected the 
people—hemmed in as they were by the desert and the 
sea, and deliberately cut off from outside civilisations— 
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as to produce a race of saints, prophets, and teachers 
such as the world had never known before. 

As we read over these ancient stories and lyrics to- 
day we are brought under the influence of an art which 
came to life under Syrian skies, in times which have 
long since passed away. 

The art which is called Gothic manifested itself 
chiefly in the form of architecture, the mistress of the 
arts. The young and virile nations of the north became 
dominated by the teachings of Christianity, and required 
an art which would express in visible forms the aspirations 
of their faith; and so in churches, in civic buildings, 
and in their homes they wrote the story of their hopes 
and fears in piled-up stones, and carven pillars, and 
fretted roofs. What is left to us of that venerable Gothic 
Art still affects us in a strange and wonderful way, and 
as we stand in a medieval building to-day we feel the 
spell of an ancient necromancy by which artists whose 
names are forgotten bewitched the men of their own 
generation. By means of this art we understand, in 
a way, the glamour and romance of the ages of chivalry, 
and read again a story that was written in stone, and 
timber, and iron, by craftsmen and artists who have 
long rested from their labours. 

_The same is true of other forms of art, such as music, 
poetry, the drama, folk-songs and folk-stories ; their 
claim to be considered works of art consists primarily 
in the quality of infectiousness. 

But if this be so, it follows that art to be of real 
value must have the quality of universality ; in other 
words, the emotion which the artist expresses must be 
an emotion which all normal and healthy people around 
him are capable of feeling. Otherwise, however great 
his technical skill, he will be like an organist fingering 
brilliant passages on the keyboard of an organ with no 
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wind in its bellows. Art must have that power by 
which it can teach us we are all the children of one com- 
mon family. One touch of Art, as well as one touch of 
nature, may make the whole world kin. 

Tolstoy lays great stress on the importance of this 
characteristic, and in his analysis of what he calls the 
‘Novel of Joseph”’ he points out that it is ‘“‘ accessible 
to all men, touches people of all nations and classes, 
young and old, and has lasted to our times, and will yet 
last for thousands of years to come.’’* 

It will be shown that this quality of universality is 
lacking in the greater part of the so-called art of the 
present day, and that one of the chief points to notice 
is its exclusiveness. It ministers only to the educated 
and leisured classes, and scarcely touches at all the 
great mass of the people. This has not always been 
the case, and the task of bringing back to the common 
people a share in the beauty and joy of life which should 
be theirs, is one that may well employ the thought 
and labour of those who have the instincts of Puritanism 
in their hearts to-day. It was against art that was 
exclusive that the Puritans revolted. The priest had 
appropriated certain forms of it to teach dogma, while 
the aristocrat had used other forms to enforce his own 
code of morals. Each of these was opposed to Puritan 
sentiment, and, in consequence, the art that upheld 
them was violently resisted. It was believed that the 
old superstitions were kept alive and fostered by religious 
paintings and images, by certain ceremonial observances, 
by the vestments of the priests, and by elaborate musical 
performances. Again, lewd ballads, drinking songs, 
shameless dances, and certain aspects of the drama, 
depraved the people. If, then, the objections of Puri- 
tanism are carefully examined, it will be found that its 

*Tolstoy: ‘What is Art?” p. 169. 
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quarrel was not with Art itself, but with those mani- 
festations of art which upheld or led to superstition 
or immorality. 

The question of art and superstition is bound up 
with that of symbolism. It has been pointed out that 
the only way in which the artist conceives life is by 
means of his art, and the method he employs to place 
his conception on record is by means of a symbol or 
an image. It may be in marble, or on canvas, or in 
words. The image thus conceived may mean more 
or less than at first sight it expresses. It is possible 
that other men may see in it meanings that were not 
present in the mind of its creator. Often enough it 
did not assume a definite shape to him, but came veiled 
and in a half-light. When an individual gifted with 
imagination is brought in contact with it, emotional 
activities are produced of more or less intensity. But 
the symbol may lose its significance. Its form may 
become archaic, and, in consequence, cease to affect 
men. Or the symbol itself may become materialised, 
and superstitious reverence is the result. Symbolism 
thus becomes idolatry, and reformers have again and 
again attacked forms of art that have been thus de- 
graded. 

The Puritan believed that art which materialised 
religion, or depraved men’s lives, was not worthy of 
recognition. 

The theory that art is independent of moral aims 
is one that is upheld by many to-day. ‘‘ Aesthetics are 
higher than ethics” is the favourite doctrine of the 
decadents. ‘Art for art’s sake” is their constant 
rebuke to the “ Philistines’? who object to immoral 
tendencies in art. 

But surely society has a right to combat theories 
in art that are opposed to its existence, or that hinder 
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its progress along normal and well-considered lines ? 
It will be found that outbreaks of what are derisively 
described as Puritanism have been over and over again 
in reality the protest of normally constituted people 
against abnormal developments in art. 

The Puritan arrives at his conclusions from the 
standpoint of religion, the sociologist from the stand- 
point of science. The claim of sincerity on the part of 
the artist is no excuse for the production of a sensual 
or loathsome piece of work; his work may proceed 
from a depraved moral sense and under those con- 
ditions such impulses are entirely inadmissible. Nordau 
argues that ‘it never occurs to us to permit the criminal 
by organic disposition to ‘expand’ his individuality 
in crime, and just as little can it be expected of us to 
permit the degenerate artist to expand his individuality 
in immoral works of art. ... Ought Art to be at 
present the last asylum to which criminals may fly 
to escape punishment ? Are they to be able to satisfy, 
in the so-called ‘temple’ of art, instincts which the 
policeman prevents them from appeasing in the street ? 
I do not see how a privilege so inimical to society can be 
willingly defended.’’* 

It may appear somewhat startling that both Puritans 
and scientists should arrive at the same conclusions as 
to the limitations of art, though each have travelled 
along different roads. 

Of course, it must not be imagined that what has 
been said describes every aspect of this universal activity. 
Art is too vast and many-sided to be defined by a single 
formula; and certain thinkers, while admitting the 
truth of what has been said concerning art’s function 
of transmitting universally potent emotions, have pre- 
ferred to discuss it from the point of view of the artist 


* Max Nordau: “ Degeneration,” pp. 326-7. 
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endeavouring to express the ideal by means of a symbol. 
The desire to express things unseen by means of things 
seen sends him to a careful and reverent study of nature. 
This will provide him with images which will enable 
him to suggest, in a more or less imperfect way, the 
thought that has taken possession of his mind. 

But it is clear that this study is only a means to 
an end, and he will not be satisfied with the beauty 
that is, but will desire the higher beauty that might 
be. And yet the more closely he follows nature the 
truer will be his art. The deeper it strikes its roots into 
the solid ground, the more highly and freely will it lift 
its crown of blossom towards heaven. 

Religion—or at least ethical religions like Christian- 
ity—strive to refine upon nature in the sphere of con- 
duct ; to winnow and purge nature of its wildness and 
grossness ; to cause the Divine will to be done on earth 
asitisin heaven. Art likewise seeks to sublimate nature, 
to part the gold from the dross and give more facets 
to the diamond, to bring down heavenly beauty to be 
seen of men. 

Every fine artist is a mystic who approaches the 
ideal from the real. 

This theory of art is worth understanding, because 
it gives the key to the problem of religious art—religious 
art, of course, being a very different thing from the 
so-called art that is directly didactic. It is a theory 
which may be illustrated by Turner’s famous answer, 
“Don’t you wish you had, madam ?”’ to the lady who 
complained that she had never seen in nature such 
suns and skies as the painter had put into his pictures ; 
or, again, by Whistler’s retort to a similar criticism, 
“Yes, Nature’s catching up!” 

Everyone who has formed the habit of looking at 
things from an artist’s point of view knows that every 
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object in nature can be intensified by the processes of 
emphasis and selection. Thus a curve may be made 
bolder or more gracious, a contrast of light and shade 
may be made stronger or milder, according as it is 
desired either to awe or please. Jarring elements can 
be omitted, and congruous elements brought in. 

There are those who imagine that some day the 
camera will do the work of the painter, but that can 
never be; for the essential difference between a photo- 
graph and a picture, even though the photograph be 
“painted by hand,” is that the one produces exactly 
all that is brought into the field of the lens, while the 
artist selects and rejects as he pleases. 

The esthetic writers of the sixteenth century taught 
that while it is true that art transcends nature, yet 
that the Greeks by their labours had produced examples 
of such perfection that a study of these ancient master- 
pieces might be substituted for the study of nature 
itself. This theory was put into practice by the artists 
of Bologna, and was responsible for the cold and life- 
less work produced by that school and its imitators. 

The same evil effects of allowing an overmastering 
reverence for the ancients to control the artist is seen 
in the classical re-action in Germany, which began in 
the eighteenth century, and which was due largely to 
the work of Winckelmann. His “ History of Ancient 
Art,” published in 1764, had an astonishing effect on 
German thought. Even poets of such commanding 
powers as Goethe and Schiller were affected, and the 
course of their natural genius was turned aside in the 
direction of a classicism which became a disturbing 
influence in their later works. In painting the effect 
was disastrous. Lessing in his “ Laocoon”’ taught that 
the ideal of the painter should be classic correctness, 
everything that suggested intimate emotions was to be 
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rejected, compositions were to consist of “ideal figures 
that please by physical beauty.” In spite of protests 
from those who saw that this affectation would lead 
to coldness and death in art, the painters and poets of 
Germany were led astray, and there is no period in the 
history of art that is so sad as that in Germany for 
the hundred years that followed the publication of 
Winckelmann’s book. 

Mengs, Carstens, Genelli, and the lesser men who 
followed, pursued the classic myth until, in time, German 
artists became mere cartoonists, who, despising colour, 
lost all knowledge of technique. When at last Piloty, 
in 1845, showed that painting was really part of the 
business of the painter, the young artists found that 
they must depend upon foreigners to teach them again 
that technique of their art which their predecessors had 
despised and destroyed. 

But lack of inspiration is not the only evil that. has 
followed a neglect of nature as the true mistress of 
the artist. The imitative artist has again and again 
brought grave discredit upon art. He has mistaken 
accidental effects for essentials, and has emphasised 
minor points as though they were things of the highest 
importance. Ignorant and vulgar practitioners in all 
the arts expose their true character by over-doing it. 
One example from the art of architecture may suffice 
to illustrate this aspect of the question. 

The Greeks, from their keen study of natural laws, 
noticed that the parallel lines of columns appeared to 
be wider at the top than at the base, and further, that 
they appeared to have a slightly concave outline. In 
order to rectify this optical illusion, they slightly dimin- 
ished the diameter of the columns towards the top, 
and further worked them with an almost imperceptible 
convex line from the base to the capital, which they 
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called the ‘“‘entasis,’ attempting no more than was 
necessary to correct the apparent distortion. In later 
years some smart architect discovered this device, and 
placing a high value upon his discovery, proceeded to 
emphasise both the diminution of the column and the 
curve of the “‘entasis,”’ until in process of time, in 
very ignorant or very vulgar work, the columns “ bellied ”’ 
out in a way that would have disgusted an honest Greek 
mason if he could have revisited the scenes of his former 
labours. 

It is this theatrical extravagance in art that is so 
much to be deplored, by which the very “ clever ’’ men 
try to show all they know, and so, as has been well said, 
“instead of raising nature to a higher power, as the 
moon lifts the waters of a tidal sea, they merely lash 
up the actual into a theatrical fury that is no more 
than noise and spray.” 

Of this kind are nearly all the short-lived ‘“‘ move- 
ments,” especially in literature and painting, and these, 
it may be added, are almost invariably anti-Puritan, 
both in their manner and in their subject-matter. 

In other words, the only artists who can ennoble 
the world with an art bigger than a mere transcription 
of the actual facts will be artists gifted with what 
Puritans call spirituality, and what other people call 
feeling. 

Zola has defined art as “‘ Un coin de nature vu a 
tvavers un temperament.’ In other words, art-workers 
do not represent nature and human life as they are in 
themselves, but as seen by them as artists. 

In all such cases the Puritan will desire to know 
what sort of a peep-glass is being interposed. If it is 
of a bilious hue, and full of twists and flaws—as is much 
of the work of the school of Aubrey Beardsley and of 
“les jeunes”? of France and Germany—the Puritan 
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will have the right to say that he will forgo the pleasure 
of beholding technical mastery, if it can only be seen 
along with moral ugliness and aberration. 

The preceding section of this chapter was con- 
cluded with a quotation from Morley’s Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, in which it is asserted that Puritanism is 
a manifestation of elements in human nature that are 
indestructible ; and the same is true of art. It cannot 
be detached from life ; it must act upon it and be re-acted 
upon by it. And religion is the highest form of life ; 
and art and religion have in the past been true yoke- 
fellows, and shall again be the same. 


CHAPTER III 
ART AND RELIGION 
I.— EARLY DAYS 


It has often been stated that Puritanism in the seven- 
teenth century was to a large extent a renascence of 
Old Testament theories of life and conduct. Few, how- 
ever, would look to the Old Testament in the hope of 
finding a clue to the problem under consideration ; for 
seventeenth century Puritanism, hating king-craft, 
harked back to the theocratic Jewish republic, rather 
than to the later epoch in which the kings maintained 
relations with such art-loving nations as Tyre. Art, 
in the sense in which the term is usually understood, 
was practically unknown to the early Jews whom the 
Puritans studied so fondly. Whatever art faculty they 
may have possessed was exercised almost exclusively 
in the direction of religious songs and poetry. As a 
matter of fact, imitative art was looked upon with sus- 
picion, if not definitely forbidden, by the Jewish law. 
Nevertheless, art among the Jews must be considered, 
for the time arrived when they were called upon to 
build their Temple, an enterprise which was undertaken 
with a clear sense of Divine approval. It was to be 
to them something more than a gathering place of the 
tribes. “Solomon was king over all Israel.’’ They 
had become a nation. “Judah and Israel were many 
as the sand which is by the sea in multitude, eating and 
drinking and making merry.’ The military genius of 
David had consolidated the kingdom, and from the arts 
32 
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of war the people turned instinctively to the arts of 
peace. It was the first great building age in their his- 
tory. The palaces of the king and his nobles were 
built in a style, and with a magnificence, that would 
have filled their simpler ancestors with dismay. But 
surely this was a necessary step in their development 
as a nation? 

The people, however, felt a certain incongruity be- 
tween the splendour of their own houses and the sim- 
plicity of the tabernacle, and the feeling that had been 
expressed by David became insistent; ‘I dwell in an 
house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains.’ At first sight, it seems as though the stern 
teachings of their Puritan upbringing were lightly put 
on one side; not only was imitative art used as an 
adjunct to religion, but unbelievers from beyond their 
own borders—craftsmen from Tyre—were called in to 
assist in this work. But in these seeming inconsis- 
tencies have we not the clue for which we are seeking ? 

It was something more than a desire to build a worthy 
House of Prayer that took possession of them, and the 
cunning use of various materials—stone and timber 
and iron, and silver and gold, the imitation of various 
plant growths and animal forms—were intended to pro- 
duce something more than mere beauty and fitness. Was 
there not a deep and solemn meaning underlying those 
rich and varied combinations of form and colour; those 
molten pillars, with their rich capitals of pomegranates 
and lilies and delicate nets of checker work and wreaths 
of chain work, the lions and the oxen and the cherubim ; 
the molten sea, the lavers of brass, the table of gold and 
the golden vessels of the altar ?* Were they not sym- 
bolical of a deep and unalterable truth, a truth which 
has been eloquently expressed by Bishop Westcott? 


* 1 Kings vii. 
D 
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‘The end of Art is to witness to the inner life of Nature 
and to minister to God.’ If this clue be followed, it 
will be found that this principle has guided men in all 
times when the two activities have worked together in 
suitable harmony. The primary idea of all true art in 
relation to religion, then, is this—men are to show their 
love and obedience to their Creator by doing their best 
to understand the glories of the visible universe, and, 
in return, to offer to Him the best gifts that their thought 
and labour can produce. And this is where the theory 
of art unfolded towards the close of the previous chapter 
comes to our aid. All things, says the religious artist, 
are God’s, but it is possible for man, the steward thereof, 
to yield them again to the Giver, enriched with all that 
man’s reverence and self-sacrifice can impress upon 
them. God made the everlasting hills, but man can 
hew from their rude flanks ten thousand stones, and 
give them back builded and carven into a solemn 
temple. 

The German Schiller, and our own Herbert Spencer, 
have contended that the origin of art is play, and there 
is some amount of truth in this theory. In the case of 
lower organisations by far the greater part of their 
energy must be directed to the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual or the race, and it is not often that any super- 
fluous energy remains to be devoted to play. But 
with man this is not the case; he has been able to create 
a reserve, or an overplus, of energy which has been 
devoted to play, or in a higher type has expended 
itself in what we have come to call Art. 

But there have been times in human history when 
artistic activity in any direction would have been 
strangely out of place, when other duties lay closer to 
men’s hands. And this seemed true of the Jews through- 
out the greater part of their history. In order to pre- 
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serve the priceless gift which they believed had been 
placed in their keeping, they felt compelled to exercise an 
eternal vigilance lest the tone of the nation’s life should 
be lowered to the level of that of the surrounding people. 
But for once this vigilance might be relaxed, that 
truths pertaining to art and beauty might also be en- 
forced. For the most part, however, their history 
was one long and bitter struggle against the entangle- 
ments of the world outside them. They were like 
Nehemiah’s workmen : ‘‘ They which builded on the wall, 
and they that bare burdens, with those that laded, 
every one with one of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand held a weapon.’’* 

The Jews as a nation believed that they had been 
isolated between the Syrian Desert and the sea for a 
great purpose, and that for them, at least, repression of 
certain tendencies was a religious duty. Outside was 
the great world of heathenism, with a totally different 
conception of life, and with these outside nations Israel 
was constantly coming into conflict, Egypt, Philistia, 
Assyria, Babylon, and last of all with Greece. This 
last was the most subtle and dangerous of all, and at 
the time of Jesus the Jewish nation had formed itself 
into two groups; the one, the Sadducee, seemed pre- 
pared to accept the refinements of Greek culture; 
while the other, the Pharisee, an intensely national 
group whose concern was to preserve the old language 
and the old religious forms, refused to have anything 
to do with the new tendencies of thought. 

The 38th and 39th chapters of Ecclesiasticus show 
the growth that had been made in the various arts of 
life by the Jewish nation at that time, and also show 
the relative importance with which they looked upon 
Art and Wisdom—Wisdom being with them synonym- 


* Nehemiah iv. 17. 
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ous with Religion. As the description of the craftsman 
and the artist at their work is not only a very beautiful 
one, but also, perhaps, but little known, no excuse is made 
for quoting it at length from the Revised (1894) Version 
of the Apocrypha :— 


24 The wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure ; 
And he that hath little business shall become wise. 


25 How shall he become wise that holdeth the plough, 
That glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 
That driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labours, 
And whose discourse is of the stock of bulls ? 


26 He will set his heart upon turning his furrows ; 
And his wakefulness is to give his heifers their fodder. 


27 So is every artificer and workmaster, 
That passeth his time by night as by day ; 
They that cut gravings of signets, 
And his diligence is to make great variety ; 
He will set his heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture, 
And will be wakeful to finish his work. 


28 So is the smith sitting by the anvil, 
And considering the unwrought iron : 
The vapour of the fire will waste his flesh ; 
And in the heat of the furnace will he wrestle with his work; 
The noise of the hammer will be ever in his ear 
And his eyes are upon the pattern of the vessel ; 
He will set his heart upon perfecting his works, 
And he will be wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 


29 So is the potter sitting at his work, 
And turning the wheel about with his feet, 
Who is always anxiously set at his work, 
And all his handiwork is by number ; 


30 He will fashion the clay with his arm, 
And will bend its strength in front of his feet ; 
He will apply his heart to finish the glazing ; 
And he will be wakeful to make clean the furnace. 
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31 All these put their trust in their hands ; 
And each becometh wise in his own work. 


32 Without these shall not a city be inhabited, 
And men shall not sojourn nor walk up and down therein. 


33 They shall not be sought for in the council of the people, 
And in the assembly they shall not mount on high ; 
They shall not sit on the seat of the judge, 
And they shall not understand the covenant of judgment : 
Neither shall they declare instruction and judgment ; 
And where parables are they shall not be found. 


34 But they will maintain the fabric of the world; 
And in the handywork of their craft is their prayer. 


Here it will be seen that, though at this period in 
their history, the work of the artist was known and 
recognised, yet his work was placed in an inferior posi- 
tion to that of the scribe, and the whole of the 39th 
chapter is taken up with a glorification of the man who 
devoted himself to a study of the Law. 

I have pointed out that at the time of Jesus 
there was a fierce and bitter struggle being waged 
between the forces which have been called Hellenism 
and Hebraism, and it will help in these investigations 
if we consider in what respect the Greek ideal of art 
differed from the Hebrew ideal of Puritanism. 

To the Greek intellectualism, beauty, and a desire 
after the refinements of life, were the great objects of 
existence. What the Germans have called “ heiter- 
keit ’—blitheness or repose, and “‘ allgemeinheit ’— 
generality or breadth, were, according to Pater, ‘the 
supreme characteristics of the Hellenic ideal.”’* The 
Greeks worshipped at the shrine of the Goddess of 
Nature, and they sought above all things for mental and 
physical perfection. They looked out on a world which 


* Pater: “‘The Renaissance,” p. 213. 
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had been made, as they thought, chiefly for their plea- 
sure ; and starting with this idea, as time went on, they 
travelled further and further away from truth. In the 
best days of Greek Art, no doubt this pagan “ blithe- 
ness”’ and “ breadth” existed, but with the growth of 
materialism it became a will-o’-the-wisp, which in time 
led many of them into the bogs of the wildest epicurean 
eXcesses. 

These two opposing forces, then, were engaged in a 
struggle for mastery at the beginning of the Christian 
era. ‘‘ Thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece!’’* 
Were the two ideals of life capable of reconciliation, 
and was it part of the purpose of the ministry of Jesus 
to bring about this reconciliation? The answer to 
these questions is assuredly, Yes! But the process 
was to be a slow one. 

It would not be a difficult thing to show that Jesus 
was opposed to the narrower Jewish ideal of life, and 
though He made few direct references to what we 
understand to-day by the term Art, it is clear that all 
that was of interest in the lives of the men and women 
with whom He came in contact was brought into His 
scheme of life. He did not, “however, speak in a 
language that his listeners could not comprehend. Art, 
as we understand it, certainly existed in His day, but 
it was to a large extent outside the world in which He 
moved, and it would have been mere waste of time for 
Him to deliver lengthy addresses on subjects that were 
outside the view of those who formed His audiences. 

His object was to teach the meaning of life; to put 
things into true perspective. There is little doubt that 
the calmness and serenity of nature affected Him 
strongly, that He pointed out to men the beauty of the 
lily, the glory of the morning and the evening sky, and 


* Zechariah ix. 13. 
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that He was perfectly conversant with all the varied 
phenomena of nature. But He saw below the surface, 
and when men “spake of the Temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and gifts,” though He did not 
quarrel with the beauty and goodliness, yet He did not 
hesitate to point out the inevitable decay and de- 
struction of human work, however costly or beautiful it 
might be. The sensitive and imaginative nature of 
Jesus was akin to that of the artist, and His emotional 
faculties received impressions from all with whom He 
came in contact. His sympathy was supernatural in 
its intensity, and this explains the extraordinary influ- 
ence He had on those who came in touch with His 
personality ; they became affected by the same spirit. 

It has, however, been brought as a charge against 
Christianity, that it is impossible that it could have 
been in the mind of its Founder that men would evolve 
out of His simple teachings the elaborate machinery 
which was eventually employed to carry on the work 
of the Church. We are asked to compare the medieval 
cathedral with the upper room at Jerusalem where men 
first met to worship. But it must not be forgotten that 
Christianity was a growth; and though it began in the 
individual life it was also a brotherhood, and when the 
company of believers increased, it became necessary as 
time went on to provide suitable buildings in which they 
might meet for worship and for fellowship. 

At first these buildings would be of the simplest 
kind; but it is clear that the early builders would 
reject as unworthy and unsuitable any decorative 
enrichments which were associated in their minds with 
heathenism. The earliest remains of Christian Art are 
found in the catacombs, and here the artist seems to 
have done the best he could under the new conditions 
by which he was governed. He used the ordinary 
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conventional ornaments, such as birds and flowers and 
masks, but avoided anything which might suggest a 
pagan idea. The early Christian artist was very much 
in the position of a student who attempts literary com- 
position in a foreign language. All was new to him, 
and in the existing remains of those first attempts, it is 
the beauty of the idea which chiefly appeals to us. It 
took years of patient labour before the artist was able 
adequately to express, by means of outward symbol, 
the faith that he held. 

But the Christian religion attracted men in all 
ranks of life, the educated and the ignorant, the gentle 
and the simple; and it can well be imagined that the 
rich would desire to show their love and affection by 
giving largely of their substance for the erection of 
suitable buildings for worship. 

The Church of the West seems to have accepted 
the ministry of art as a matter of course, and from 
the beginning there was no separation between the two 
activities, excepting that which would naturally arise 
from the recognised law that art must not be used for 
idolatrous purposes. The Eastern Church, on the con- 
trary, again and again raised its voice in protest against 
the employment of art as an adjunct to religion, 
although it was from the East that Christianity was 
to receive the first impetus towards the art of Gothic 
architecture, which was in after years to be one of its 
chief glories. 

In A.D. 313 Constantine issued his celebrated 
decree from Milan, whereby Christianity was accorded 
equal rights with all other religions, and in A.D. 323 
Christianity became the formal religion of the Empire. 

There are those who believe that intense spirituality 
disappeared from the Christian religion from this time, 
but one cannot but feel that if Christianity was to 
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come to its kingdom, it was necessary that it should be 
something more than an obscure sect working in hidden 
places, and touching only the skirts of the nation’s life. 
For better or for worse, it was forced to take its place 
among the recognised institutions of the Empire, and 
if it had not been prepared to do this, then surely it 
could never have ranked as a world-wide influence ? 

Constantine recognised that Christianity was the 
only force that could save the Empire. The old 
paganism was dying, and the new and terrific forces of 
Northern heathenism were thundering at the gates. 
Unless all that was worth preserving of the ancient 
civilisations was to be swept away, some new bulwark 
must be provided. That bulwark was Christianity. 
Henceforth the Church was to take its part in all 
that pertained to the good of the State. 

The question of the provision of suitable places of 
worship, and the settlement of what were, and what 
were not, suitable methods of decoration, soon engaged 
attention. In many cases existing basilicas, or Roman 
halls of justice, with slight modifications, were used 
for the services of the new religion, and the new churches 
which were erected were founded upon that type of 
plan, and materials which had been employed in pagan 
temples which had fallen into decay were often re-used 
in the new buildings. This basilican type was used 
almost exclusively in the Western Empire until the time 
of Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-603) when the archi- 
tecture of this early Christian type came to an end. 

In A.D. 324 Constantine removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Byzantium, and in that portion of the Empire 
the influence of the East gradually made itself felt 
upon church architecture. The greatest achievement 
of the new style of building was the Church of Santa 
Sophia, erected by Justinian in A.D. 532-538, which 
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is probably the finest example of a domed interior that 
the world has known. 

The Western Empire was content, however, with 
the old forms until the time of Gregory the Great, when 
for a period of close on two hundred years architecture 
was practically at a standstill. Then, however, came 
the dawn of a great awakening, when the influence of 
the East provided the seed of a new growth in archi- 
tecture, that through the Romanesque was eventually 
to blossom into the glorious Gothic which was to be the 
real expression of the Christian faith as exemplified in 
Art. It was at the Gothic capital of Ravenna, with 
its close connections with Byzantium, that the first 
signs of the new growth appeared, and from thence 
quickly spread throughout Europe. 

To return for a moment to the early basilican 
church. « St. Clement’s at Rome, although it was rebuilt 
in the eleventh century, preserves the original interior 
arrangement of a church of the fifth century, and may 
be taken as a typical example to illustrate the suitability 
of the Roman basilica for Christian worship. 

The seat of the bishop was in the centre, at the end 
facing the congregation in the place formerly occupied 
by the “ pretor.” The bishop was surrounded by the 
presbyters or elders, who took the seats formerly occu- 
pied by the “assessors.” The circular-ended apse was 
retained, the first altars being placed in the front where 
the ancient altars to the gods had stood, but as time 
went on, the Christian altar was moved to its present 
position at the end of the apse. The chancel usually 
ran some distance from the arch of the apse into the 
nave, and was enclosed by low screen walls. An 
“ambo,”’ or pulpit, was provided on either side, from 
one of which the Gospel was read, and from the other 
the Epistle. The sermon was preached from the raised 
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steps of the altar. Traces of this old type of plan, with 
apsidal ends and the chancel jutting out into the nave, 
still exist in churches in Northern France, built as late 
as the fifteenth century. 

On either side of the nave were the aisles, generally 
two in number, but occasionally, as at St. John Lateran, 
there were two on either side. The nave was usually 
lighted by a clerestory. The approach to the building 
was through an “atrium,” or forecourt, containing 
a fountain or well, at which the pilgrims washed before 
entering the building through the “narthex,” or place 
for penitents. 

It is still possible to form an idea of the impressive 
and dignified character of one of these early churches. 
The perspective of columns increased the apparent size 
of the building. The eye was led past long friezes of 
figures, which lined the walls above the nave arcades, 
to the great Arch of Triumph separating the domed 
apse from the nave. Here Christ was depicted in glory 
surrounded by saints and angels, this forming the cul- 
minating point of the scheme. 

These wall pictures were of mosaic of wonderful 
richness in colour, and the story told by Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in the early years of the fifth century, 
of his own work in this direction may be taken as typical 
of what was happening throughout the Empire. 
Paulinus was of consular rank, and after his conversion 
he determined to devote himself and his fortune to the 
service of the Church. He took as his special hero, 
Felix, a martyr of Nola, and erected a noble church upon 
the spot where the saint had been put to death, while 
he celebrated his virtues in a long series of poems. In 
one of these, he described in detail the pictures adorning 
the cloisters, or atviwm, of the church. By means of 
these pictures Paulinus desired to attract and instruct 
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the ignorant rustics in the great truths of religion. 
In this worthy object he was no doubt successful, 
for as Gregory of Nyssa has well said, “ Painting, even 
_in silence, can speak upon the wall and do great 
service.” 

Eusebius gives a description of the Church of 
Paulinus at Tyre (A.D. 313). The central door was 
decorated with plates of bronze and relief work. Inside 
were rich carvings of wood and roofs of cedar, the whole 
producing a perfect dream of beauty. 

The idea in the minds of these early builders was 
that nothing was too precious to devote to the service 
of God, and they believed that if they made the place 
of the sanctuary beautiful, outside as well as in, the 
people would be attracted to the services. 

The most beautiful and characteristic form of the 
interior decoration of churches at this time was by 
means of mosaics made of cubes of glass of different 
sizes and of the most varied and beautiful colours. 
The walls of the churches provided ample space for 
the application of these mosaics as wall pictures on 
a large scale, and a visit to the church of St. Mary 
Major, at Rome, or to the tomb of Galla Placidia, at 
Ravenna, will show the sumptuous effects that were 
obtained by this new and wonderful decorative material. 

This method of treatment was in the nature of a 
language that even the uneducated could follow, certain 
conventional methods of representation and symbolism 
of a simple well-known character being universally 
understood. The subjects also were depicted in such 
a way as to leave no ambiguity in the minds of the 
worshippers. The illustrations were chiefly from the 
Old Testament, and were chosen to teach men that from 
the earliest times the Divine Being was at work shaping 
and fashioning all things, “according to the eternal 
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purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

The early Christians, then, from the time of Con- 
stantine, did not hesitate to employ art not only as an 
accessory of worship, but even as an interpreter of their 
faith. They used it with reserve, as became men who 
felt the deep meanings of the Gospel, and yet with a 
joyousness which was a result of a faith esteemed as 
their most cherished possession. 


“A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept.” 


This early Christian Art came to an end at the time 
of Gregory the Great, about the beginning of the seventh 
century. For the next two centuries architecture 
in Europe was practically at a standstill, and at the end 
of that period the old Roman traditions were to a 
great extent thrown aside, and the later Romanesque 
architecture was gradually evolved. 

But architecture, sculpture, and painting were not 
the only arts that were pressed into the service of the 
Church. The broad humanism of St. Paul was still 
accepted as the groundwork upon which the fabric was 
to be built. “ All the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge’’ were to be used as stones in the building. 

Music was the art of all others which appealed to 
the emotions. The Church provided the common home, 
the hymn provided the common voice, and from the 
earliest times it had been the powerful ally of 
religion. 

There is abundant evidence of the importance of 
music in the worship of the ancient Jews. The harp, 
the timbrel, the horn, and the flute were used in the 
Temple services, and it was part of the duty of the 
Levites to provide and train efficient choristers, so 
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that by the time of David and Solomon music had 
become a great national art and the subject of careful 
consideration. 

To the deep, emotional temperament of the Jew, 
poetry and music were essential. By their means he 
expressed his thankfulness in times of great national 
triumph, and his deep sense of personal or national sin. 
As we remember the songs of Miriam, of Deborah, of 
Jephthah, and of the mother of Jesus, we are reminded 
of the great importance of music in the daily life of the 
Jew, and the way in which he exalted it to a position 
of pre-eminence among the arts. 

With the Greek, music was no doubt at first asso- 
ciated with nature-worship, and there are numberless 
legends that have as their theme the power of music 
over the brute creation. Again, it was used in times 
of danger to the state, to awaken the national spirit, 
as at the time of the second Messenian War, when 
Tyrtzus, by his war-songs, revived the courage of the 
Lacedemonians. It was in the drama that music in 
Greece found its most perfect utterance, when the 
great poets used it to supplement the public representa- 
tions of their works. But music declined, and in com- 
pany with the other arts became in time the servant of 
luxury and lasciviousness. 

The period of decay in the intellectual and esthetic 
power of Greece was the birth-time of Christianity, and 
the development of music is intimately associated with 
its history from the earliest days. 

Two of the Evangelists record in simple language 
how, after the institution of the Lord’s Supper ‘“ they 
sang an hymn” before they left the house. In the 
catacombs the power of music sustained the early 
converts, and one of the first martyrs, St. Cecilia, became 
its patron saint. Pope Sylvester I. (A.D. 330) was the 
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first to found singing schools at Rome and in other 
places. 

But it is St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (A.D. 374), 
who is honoured as the first great churchman to over- 
haul ecclesiastical singing and the modes of execution 
for hymns, psalms and anthems. In his system, the 
music was subordinated to the metrical character of 
the text. St. Augustine describes, in memorable words, 
how the music in the great church at Milan affected him 
and helped his conversion. He says: ‘‘ The hymns 
and songs of Thy Church moved my soul intensely, Thy 
truth was distilled by them into my heart, the flame of 
piety was kindled and my tears flowed for joy.” He 
goes on to say that this practice of singing in church 
had been of no long standing in Milan. It began about 
the year when Justina persecuted Ambrose. ‘“‘ The pious 
people watched in the church prepared to die with their 
pastor. There my mother sustained an eminent part 
in watching and praying. ... . Then hymns and 
psalms, after the manner of the East, were sung with a 
view of preserving the people from weariness ; and thence 
_ the custom has spread through Christian churches.”’* 

For two hundred years the form of church music 
introduced by Ambrose was universal, but it was the 
genius of Gregory the Great that enlarged and estab- 
lished musical art on lines that are still accepted by 
the Roman Church. He was elected Pope A.D. 590, 
and occupied the chair of St. Peter for a period of thir- 
teen years. He collected the fragments that still sur- 
vived of the melodies of the early church, and formed 
a book of anthems. He also arranged the Mass practi- 
cally in the form in which it now exists. In order to 
perpetuate this system, he founded a musical academy 
at Rome, which attracted to it singers from all over 


* “Confessions of St. Augustine,” bk. ix. 
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Christendom, who, after their training, carried back into 
distant lands the splendid traditions of the school at Rome. 


IIl.—TO THE END OF THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


By the end of the sixth century the Christian Church 
had developed along certain lines which had been 
accepted as reasonable by the great majority of her 
adherents. The services of the architect, the painter, 
the sculptor and the musician had gradually been 
pressed into her service. In so far as their work was 
regarded only as an aid to devotion, or as an expression 
of affection, it was all in the nght direction. 

The asceticism of the fourth and fifth centuries must 
not be misunderstood. It was not so much a protest 
against real or imaginary evils in the Christian Church, 
as against the fearful and nameless corruptions of the 
outside world. Although the majority of the people 
who at that time inhabited Europe and the countries 
that had been influenced by the civilisation of the Eastern 
Empire, had professed to accept the Christian faith, their 
adherence was to a large extent nominal, and the teach- 
ings of the Church as yet had had but little effect upon 
life and conduct. The wholesale baptisms, for example, 
which followed the conversion of Clovis, could not 
possibly have been preceded by adequate ethical and 
doctrinal instruction to the individuals concerned. The 
forces of paganism and heathenism were still alive, and 
they maintained a ceaseless struggle with the loftier 
ideal of the Christian Church. It was as though an 
invading army had marched straight through an 
enemy’s country to the centre of government, without 
stopping on the way to destroy the forces in the field. 
The old life of the nations was being lived apart from 
the teachings of the Gospel. 
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It is not to be wondered at that under these circum- 
stances thousands of Christian men and women fled in 
horror from what seemed to them to be a world doomed 
to destruction, even more terrible than that of the 
Cities of the Plain. There is little doubt but that the 
hermit movement of the fourth and fifth centuries was 
in many cases in the direction of righteousness, and 
that it had a salutary effect upon society. But it was 
surely a wrong conception of religion which caused men 
to run away from the duties of daily life in a feverish 
anxiety to save their own souls, and we need not be 
surprised at the terrible evils that resulted from this 
outbreak of asceticism which have been confounded 
with some of the aspects of Puritanism in a later age.* 
It is not, however, proposed to discuss either the causes 
or the failures of asceticism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, but to call attention at this point to two 
events connected with this hermit movement, each of 
which has an important bearing upon the subject of 
this inquiry. 

The first is St. Jerome’s translation of the Bible, and 
the second, the growth of the monastic system inside 
the Christian Church. 

It was while Jerome, as a young man of thirty, fired 
with enthusiasm for the monastic life, was fighting in 
the best way he could for the mastery of his burning 
passions in a Coenobite monastery at Chalcis, that in 
order to secure a more tranquil mastery over tempta- 
tions, he entrusted himself, as he tells us, ‘‘ to the teach- 
ing of a certain brother who had been converted from 
Judaism, that after the keen intellect of Quintilian, the 
rivers of Cicero, the dignity of Fronto, the gentleness 
of Pliny, I might learn the Hebrew alphabet, and con 

* For evils of asceticism see ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers,” Farrar, vol. ii., p. 215 
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its strident and panting vocables.’’* And this study of 
Hebrew, first begun as a discipline only, led to the great 
work of his life, the translation of the Bible known as 
the Vulgate. | 

It is not necessary to show at length the influence 
that the Bible had upon the thought of Western Christen- 
dom, nor to speculate as to the kind of men that Goth 
and Frank and Saxon might have been if their passions 
had not been purged and their enthusiasms fired by 
the teachings of the Scriptures. 

It is sufficient to point out that throughout Christen- 
dom the artist turned his attention to the illustration 
of the Book. In the quaint and fanciful illuminations 
of the manuscripts he tried to explain in form and 
colour the meaning of the text. These, however, could 
only be the companions of the learned and the wealthy. 
But the great mass of the people must also be fed with 
the Word, and so by means of sculpture and painting 
the work was done. 

We are apt to think of the majority of the people of 
those days as unlearned, and in the sense that few 
among them would read the written word this is true, 
but no people could be essentially ignorant who were 
constantly surrounded with objects of beauty such as 
these. But, besides the effect that comely and beauti- 
ful surroundings unconsciously exert upon character, 
these paintings, by the very nature of their production, 
and from the fact that all men could daily examine them, 
helped to prevent any sudden departure from tradi- 
tional teaching. It is a subject worthy of investigation 
as to how far the artist has assisted in preserving free 
from error the central teachings of the Christian faith. + 

But St. Jerome’s translation of the Bible was not the 


* Farrar: “Lives of the Fathers,” vol. ii., p. 245. 
{ This idea has been dealt with by Ruskin in ‘‘Our Fathers Have Told Us.”’ 
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only important result of the hermit movement. The 
gathering together of a number of hermits into a brother- 
hood, who lived according to rule, was a natural out- 
come of this movement of independent solitaires, and it 
is impossible to understand the history of religion and 
social life in the Middle Ages, unless the practical good 
that was achieved by the monastic system is frankly 
recognised. 

The monks were the missionaries of those days, and 
the work they accomplished was deep and lasting. They 
held no narrow views as to the meaning of the Gospel. 
In an age of war they taught men the loveliness of peace ; 
they preached the importance of the spiritual life, but 
they showed how beautiful and harmonious the daily 
life might also be made. They taught the peasant all 
that was known of the science of agriculture. They 
opened the gate of life to the artist, and gave him his 
chance. They were interested in all the liberal arts, 
and were the conservators of such knowledge as men in 
past times had accumulated. They were the Careys, 
the Moffats, and the Livingstones of the Middle Ages, 
and if the work of the modern missionary has the per- 
manence and the value of that accomplished by the older 
race it will not be in vain. 

But the point that chiefly interests us in this connec- 
tion is the great impetus that was given to the arts by 
the monasteries. They provided resting places, not 
only where men of good will could think out the great 
problems of human destiny, but where men of artistic 
temperament could exercise their skill in the various 
directions to which they were called ; and in the simple 
faith of those days they worked with a “single eye.” 
Born of the monk’s close touch with nature was his 
art, as exemplified in the architecture of his church ; 
“those aisles of aspen, and orchards of apple, and 
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clusters of vine,” as he wrought them in sculptured stone, 
were all part of the desire that came to him from his 
reverent study of nature, to return to the Creator some 
offering of praise for His manifold gifts of life and 
beauty. 

But Gothic architecture was not simply the work 
of the monks. It was the living embodiment of the 
spirit of the times, when a new people brought under 
the domination of the Christian faith sought to find 
an outlet for the impetuous enthusiasm of its youth. 

This the Gothic races, with their passion for freedom, 
brought for the first time on a large scale into the 
arts. The work done was not that of a day labourer 
who had been set a task which he had to do for a wage, 
but something that the workmen loved, and was praised 
by his fellows for doing well. The Greek temple and 
the Roman aqueduct were the work of slaves. Not so 
the building of a Gothic church. This was accomplished 
by ‘free masons,’ a confraternity of skilled craftsmen 
who worked, it is true, under the ‘“‘master mason,” but 
he was master only in the sense that he was master of 
his craft; in other respects he was the social equal of the 
other workmen, and did not consider it undignified to 
whiten his blouse with stone dust, or to go to his home 
with the smell of the sweet oak shavings clinging to him 
as a delicate perfume. This taught men the dignity of 
labour, and the necessity of harmonious combination, 
if work of lasting beauty was to be produced. 

As a result of all this the workman not only added 
to his spiritual stature by the consciousness of honest 
labour, but was able to hold his head high in the com- 
pany of the educated clergyman or the fighting noble, 
because he knew that he was doing work that was equal 
in value to that accomplished by his better-born fellows. 
And so he has left behind as his memorial, an architec- 
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ture that is simple and beautiful to us who live in days 
when such work is no longer possible, because the old 
conditions are at an end. 

Notice here the union of Religion and Art; a union 
that has since been broken to the great loss of humanity. 
Religion gave to the craftsman of the Middle Ages his 
freedom, and he in return gave to Religion the best of 
his thought, of his labour and of his art. 

There is little doubt that the art of those days had 
a great moral effect on society. Goethe has said, “A 
good work of art may, and will, have moral results, but 
to require of an artist a moral aim is to spoil his work.” 
And that is true of the work done in the best days of 
art ; for it is impossible to believe that the artist began 
his work with any such priggish idea in his head, that 
it was part of his business to produce work that would 
be of moral value to his fellows. And yet, he achieved 
that result almost as a matter of course, for the reason 
that his mind was in sympathy with what he had been 
taught from childhood to believe. The best intellects 
of the day were devoted to the service of religion. A 
man might be a priest, a soldier, a merchant, an artist ; 
but in any case he believed in the teachings of the Church, 
whose institutions surrounded him on every hand, and 
whose services were at his disposal in every important 
event of his life. So that if he were a soldier he con- 
sidered himself as a soldier of the Cross, and no army 
went forth to battle whose banner had not been first 
blessed by the Church. If he were a merchant, the 
most gorgeous silks and woven fabrics, the costliest 
vessels, and richest wares from every land, were devoted 
to the beautifying of the House of Prayer at home. 

It was the same with the man whose natural bent 
was in the direction of the arts; he might be a worker 
in stone, or timber, or iron or in the more precious 
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metals, or he might be a sculptor, or a painter or a 
musician; but from his boyhood he had been sur- 
rounded by the all-pervading atmosphere of the Church ; 
he had been taught in the monastery school, and had 
learnt his craftsmanship in the monastery workshop— 
and so all his work would be done in sympathy with 
the great spiritual truths that had been taught him. 
The highest work that the young artist hoped to achieve 
was, if a sculptor, to carve the figure of the Virgin for 
the great west doorway of the church; or if a painter, 
to depict, in rich and varied colours, in the windows, or 
in frescoes on the walls of the church, scenes from the 
lives of the men and women who had achieved noble 
deeds in the name of God and humanity, and who were 
to his simple mind as the saints of God; or if a poet or 
a musician, the best of his work was still given to the 
service of the Church, and even the men who worked in 
the lesser arts gave of their best for the embellishment 
of the Holy Places. And this high standard was present 
in the work done for what we should call “secular ”’ 
uses. 

The artists of those days seem to have been pos- 
sessed by a certain childlike simplicity and truthfulness, 
brought about by a devout study of nature, and a 
naive feeling of wonder at the great mystery of life. 
And yet they had withal a joyous merry outlook on things 
around them, which did not think a sly piece of humour 
was out of place even inside a church. They preached 
morality in their work, not because it was required from 
them as a task, but because their lives were lived, for 
the most part, in an atmosphere of simplicity and truth- 
fulness and faith. And in remote places these influences 
are still at work. Hamerton has noted what is perfectly 
true in this direction. He says: “If a French peasant 
has a feeling for architecture, poetry or music, or an 
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appreciation of eloquence, or a desire to hear a kind of 
moral philosophy, he goes to the village church to 
satisfy the dim incipient desires. In his case these feel- 
ings and wants are all confusedly connected with 
religion ; in ours, they are detached from it, and only 
reconnected with it by accident.’’* 

If I were asked to define the difference between the 
work produced in the arts by the ancient Greeks and 
the medieval craftsman, I should say that both, in the 
best days, were influenced by religion, but that the Greek, 
working under carefully elaborated rules as to propor- 
tion and method of treatment, was, as Lessing, in his 
““Laocoon,” has pointed out, ‘“‘over-burdened with 
allegorical emblems and superstitions.”’ In other words 
neither the artist nor the poet enjoyed entire freedom 
but each was influenced by external pressure in their 
respective arts. The medieval artist, on the other hand, 
at least during the best periods, was not thus hampered. 
True, he had to preserve a generally accepted symbolism, 
but this was a language that was universally under- 
stood ; apart from this his work was free from restraint, 
and he was permitted to indulge in all kinds of playful 
fancies and quaint conceits. And so, while the key- 
note was Truth and Beauty, there was an utter absence 
in his work of straining after effects; all he did was 
accomplished naturally and as if by instinct ; from father 
to son, from generation to generation, the tradition was 
handed on, a tradition that was founded on Truth, and 
which blossomed of itself into Beauty. 

One of the evils of to-day is the separation of re- 
ligion from life—the division of men’s actions into what 
are called “‘sacred’’ and “secular.” In these days 
our churches are devoted almost exclusively to the so- 
called ‘‘sacred’’ uses, and men’s thoughts, except 


* Hamerton’s ‘“ Human Intercourse,’ Preface, xiii. 
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for the few short hours when, on one day of the week, 
they meet in the common house for worship, are turned 
in other directions and the buildings are closed and 
forgotten. But in the Middle Ages, no such arbitrary 
division of things ‘‘sacred ”’ and “‘secular’’ seems to 
have existed. The churches were always open and had 
a real and living connection with the daily life of the 
people ; not only were they used for the purpose of 
worship and prayer, but as fortresses in time of sudden 
emergency, as public school-houses, as storehouses for 
an extraordinary harvest, as halls of justice, or as 
gathering-places for the simple village feast. They 
were the village theatres, and the village picture 
galleries and museums, where all that was most valued 
of the work that their fathers had wrought was _ per- 
manently housed and preserved by the inhabitants. 
The remains of these ancient buildings, originally 
devoted to the service of God and man, still exist in 
almost every village in the land, dating back to remote 
times, and are among the most precious gifts that have 
come to us from our forefathers. 

There are not any of us who have not felt the beauty 
and comeliness of the work that men did in the build- 
ing of these venerable memorials of the past, for even 
here in England—which to the people of the mainland 
was the abode of a race of rude and turbulent islanders, 
incapable of appreciating the polite arts—even here, were 
houses and churches built, which remain to this day, 
and still satisfy us with their simplicity and fitness. 

But .think for a moment what this meant to the 
people who were living when the conditions of life were 
such as to make it possible for these buildings to be 
erected, and think also of the daily and hourly lessons 
that these buildings taught to the men and women of 
those days. Remember that the art that produced them 
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was a living thing, understood by all. They were not 
produced in the way in which similar work is produced 
to-day, by means of a professional class of highly- 
trained architects. The village church was the work 
of village masons, whose knowledge was the result of a 
slow accumulation of traditionary methods. Certain 
ways of doing a thing had come to be accepted as the 
right and proper way. And the workmen of each 
generation did their share in adding to, and handing 
on, this traditionary knowledge. It was a living thing 
in those days. But at the time of the Renaissance, as 
I shall presently show, a new method was _ substituted, 
the old indigenous art was forsaken, and older classic 
forms were transplanted into the native soil. To pro- 
duce this new art, educated architects who had travelled 
in other lands must be employed, and these methods 
meant death to the native art. 

But what an influence this homely art of the Middle 
Ages must have had upon the lives of the people who 
produced it, and upon those who were living in its 
all-pervading atmosphere! Take the simple village 
church of which I have been speaking. I have pointed 
out the way in which the Church as an institution, con- 
cerned itself with all the affairs of men’s lives, and how 
it ministered to all their needs from the cradle to the 
grave. But for the time I am concerned only with the 
way in which the art of the day, as exemplified in the 
fabric of the Church, was not only an outlet for the 
finer feelings of the artist, but was a constant re- 
minder to all men of certain great moral and spiritual 
truths. 

The church was always the most costly building in 
the place. If the people could only afford houses of 
timber and plaster for themselves, the house in which 
they met for worship must needs be of stone, and 
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enriched with the most costly gifts. And when we 
remember how humble were many of their dwellings, 
and how hard was their daily lot, we are filled with 
wonder at the spirit of sacrifice which they thus showed. 

But the church was also a beautiful building, in tune 
with the beauty of nature by which it was surrounded. 
One of the saddest things in life to-day is the neglect 
of beauty. We are so used to the squalor and hideous- 
ness of our great towns that we are unaware of the 
moral effect on our character of this neglect of beauty. 
At times we are forced, by great primal instincts, to fly 
from the ugliness of our vaunted civilisation, and to 
seek for healing and rest in the quietness and seclusion 
of nature, away from the works of man; but for the 
most of our time we are content to live amid surround- 
ings that must of necessity, have a debasing effect upon 
our character. 

But the men of the Middle Ages loved nature, and 
lived with her, and built in such a way that their build- 
ings were in harmony with the beauty of the earth 
and sky. We have only to walk round an old village 
church to discover the way in which our fathers in 
olden times understood and were influenced by beauty. 
Look at the door, heavily studded with iron, the hinges 
of wrought work and sufficiently strong to carry the 
ponderous weight. But the village smith, light- 
hearted and playful as a child, was not satisfied with 
the mere requirements of strength, and so his fancy 
frolicked over the face of the oak with floriated pattern- 
work in iron, suggested it may be, by the foliage of the 
spreading chestnut tree under which his smithy stood, 
and where his neighbours gossiped in the evening while 
he hammered out his patterns to the melody of his 
anvil. The same grace of form and beauty of detail 
are seen in the handles and latches, and the more 
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“grille-work”’ round the squire’s tomb in the 


¢ 


elaborate 
chancel. 

The door itself, framed out of sturdy oak of English 
growth, seasoned by two years of exposure for every 
inch of thickness, is a pattern of simple and direct 
craftsmanship. The joints are all carefully morticed and 
tenoned together, and the tenons are kept in place by 
stout pegs of oak. The mouldings are worked on the 
solid framing, not made in separate strips in a machine 
and then tacked on. Small wonder then, do we feel when 
we discover that this door, sound and strong as the 
day it left the shop, has opened and shut for five hun- 
dred years. And probably, if there was any richer 
work required, such as tabernacle-work in the chancel 
screen, or carved enrichments, the same man would 
take it in hand, and use chisel and mallet with the same 
deftness and precision as he had wielded his adze or his 
saw. 

But the same beauty and fitness are apparent 
throughout. Not only are the general lines good, but 
every bit of detail has a charm and appropriateness that 
is the result of a perfect knowledge both of tools and 
materials. Look at that old stone gargoyle, out of 
which the roof water has been vomited for half a thou- 
sand years; carved two hundred years before Shake- 
speare lived, but as full of fancy as the fairies in “‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Or look at the strong 
stern-faced knight, with his wife Marjorie lying by his 
side, carved on the top of the altar tomb in the transept. 
How skilfully the work is done! With what a playful 
fancy did the artist depict the family so that the children 
of the villagers can tell who died in infancy, who was 
married, and who remained bachelors or spinsters to their 
life’s end. Look again at the stone tracery work of 
the windows, full of grace and strength, showing a wealth 
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of inventiveness that is the despair of the modern 
designer ! 

The same is true of the other work. The plumber 
was an artist in those days, as his spout-heads and 
leaden cisterns, with their delicate soft low relief pattern- 
work, that still remain abundantly testify. So also was 
the man who illuminated the missals, and picked out 
in gold and colours those grotesque and quaintly beauti- 
ful pictures with which the pages of the ‘“ Book of 
Hours”’ were enriched. So also was the man who did 
the pewter-work, or the silver-work that was used in 
the service of the altar; or the man who worked the 
memorial brasses, or the richly-painted windows of the 
chancel. All through the building, both inside and out- 
side, the same distinction is apparent, the same instinct 
for beauty, that was the heritage that came to men 
from the labours of many generations of workers 
who had wrought with a single eye for fitness and 
sincerity. 

But beauty without truth is impossible; and it 
was not simply a materialising of the Scriptures that 
caused the medieval workman to think of the fabric of 
the Church as “the pillar and ground of the Truth,” 
but an instinctive desire for “Truth in the inward 
parts,” the same feeling that was in the mind of the 
Hebrew when he thought of Jerusalem as a “ City of 
Truth.” And however carefully you may examine an 
old church, be sure of this, that you will find little in the 
shape of sham and deceit. It was a later age that cut 
lines in the stucco to make believe it was stone, and 
hid the texture of an inferior wood with a clever coating 
of paint, knotted and combed, to deceive men into the 
belief that it was oak or mahogany. Truth, as far as 
their art was concerned, was a law to which they were 
always obedient. As, for instance, the work of the 
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mason in the vaulted roofs at Salisbury, or Lincoln, 
or York, which could not have stood a day if the 
mason who wrought the stones six hundred years ago 
had not put his conscience into his work. 

And when we bring our up-to-date knowledge of 
mechanics, and calculate the weights and strains which 
the piers and buttresses withstand, we begin to discover 
that “ Truth was their shield and buckler.”” For believe 
me, one of the things, above all others, that guided the 
medieval workman, was his love of what we have come 
to look upon as an abstract virtue, and when Beauty 
came to be sought for itself, and that, too, at the sacrifice 
of Truth, then Art began to decay. It seems as though 
the carpenter of the twelfth century heard the voice 
of the carpenter of the first century: ‘‘ Everyone that 
is of the Truth heareth My voice.’’ Truly the beauty 
of the Gothic art depends upon its sincerity, and it was 
not until the artist had fulfilled his task in an honest 
fashion that he bethought himself of the added charm 
of colour and carving. Is it too much to say that the 
men who hated deceit in the structure of their buildings 
would love honesty in their dealings with their fellows, 
and that the work of their hands would itself have a 
like effect upon the lives of those with whom they 
lived ? . 

The church was built as an emblem of permanence. 
Amid all the change and turmoil of life ‘‘ These stones ”’ 
were to be “a memorial for ever” “a settled place.” 
“One generation passeth away and another generation 
cometh,” but the fabric of the church, dating back far 
into the past, was built solid and strong, and was to be 
a memorial for the generations yet to come. It spoke 
of brotherhood, it was the common House where rich 
and poor met together. It was the Place of Peace, the 
Place of Mercy, and yet a place that was a Holy Place 
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where their fathers had worshipped and where their 
children, in the unknown years that were to come, would 
still meet to sing and pray. The art that produced 
these buildings is dead, and it is impossible for us 
fully to understand all that it meant to the men 
and women who lived when the art itself was a living 
thing. 

It may be objected that such reasoning is fanciful 
and speculative, and impossible to substantiate; that 
on the contrary, the whole tendency of medieval Catho- 
licism was in the direction of materialism and supersti- 
tion ; that the Popes and the superior clergy constantly 
abused their office; that they oppressed the poor, and 
by merciless exactions, enforced by every possible 
weapon, both spiritual and carnal, they made the lives 
of the common people unbearable; that the history 
of the times is only a long dreary record of cruelty and 
crime, in which the clergy were but too often the leading 
spirits; that rival Popes, at Rome and Avignon, were 
engaged in the unedifying spectacle of cursing each 
other ; that they sold pardons and indulgences for money 
which was spent in debauchery and cruel wars ; that the 
doctors of the Church gave themselves up to weaving 
metaphysical subtleties, and the splitting of theological 
hairs, so that simple-minded people did not know 
whether they were on their heads or their heels; that 
earnest Christians were sent to prison and the stake 
for refusing to honour images, or for avowing their dis- 
belief in the Real Presence ; that, in a word, those who 
should have shepherded the flock had themselves be- 
come ravening wolves. 

This is, in a sense, true; but it is not all the truth. 
The time has long since passed when we read history 
only by studying Decrees of Councils and Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The tyrannies of kings and priests were no doubt 
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factors in history, and unpleasant incidents in the lives 
of the people. But apart from all this, the life of the 
people was being lived, and the only way we can read 
their story is by studying what is left of their work. And 
the faith and simple truth of the villagers is shown by 
what is left of their art. The village priest was usually 
of their own class, and no doubt he believed in most of 
the superstitions of the times; but I do not believe that 
he was often on the side of the oppressor, but that on 
the contrary, he was again and again the champion of 
his parishioners against the unjust claims of the monas- 
tery and the manor house. 

There is no doubt that by the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, materialism in worship had become 
common, that the people had been taught to worship 
the bread and wine at the celebration of the mass ; 
that adoration of relics and images was insisted upon 
as a religious duty ; that the priestly office was exalted ; 
and these things are to be deplored. But even in those 
days the protest of Puritanism was heard, and the best 
men of the times lifted up their voices in protest against 
these abuses. The ideal of the generation was changing. 
The parish priest was taking the place of the lazy monk, 
and the words of Chaucer may be taken as descriptive 
of what was no doubt typical of hundreds of parsons 
in the land ; poor, learned and devout : 


“ Christ’s lore and his Apostles twelve he taught 
And first he followed it himself.” 


But the Puritan reformer of the fourteenth century 
did not quarrel with Art as Art; but only with Art 
in so far as it ministered to superstition and idolatry. 
True, Wycliff’s “‘ Bible men,’’ were for the most part 
unlettered men, with ‘‘God’s grace’ only as _ their 
qualification for service; but it was not that Wycliff 
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himself despised culture. It was admitted that he was 
the most learned doctor in Europe; but he felt that the 
necessities of the times were such that what Cromwell 
called ‘‘ godly’ men were necessary, even though they 
had not graduated in the arts. 

But the times grew worse, and men became more 
stern in their attitude towards what they began to 
look upon as the frivolity of superstition. “‘ In 1395 two 
members of the Privy Council, Sir Richard Story and 
Sir Lewis Clifford, aided by Sir Thomas Latimer and 
Lord John Montague of Shenley, who had plucked 
down all the images in his church, nailed to the doors 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster, a paper setting forth 
the tenets of the Evangelical doctor.’’ They also 
added ‘‘the proposal to destroy, for the increase of 
virtue, the abundance of unnecessary arts practised 
in our realm, goldsmiths, armourers, and the like.’’* 
As time went on the reformers became more and more 
antagonistic to the teachings of the Church. They 
protested against ecclesiastical architecture; ‘“‘ the fol- 
lowers of Jesus ought to worship their Lord in mean 
and simple houses, and not in great buildings ;”’ they 
protested against drawing people to church ‘“ by 
curiosity of gay windows, and colours and paintings 
and baboonery ”’ ; they claimed ‘“‘that no day is to be 
kept holy, but only the Sunday ”’ ; they protested against 
chants—“ for God is not delighted with singing of this 
sort.” ‘God forbid,” said Wycliff, “that any Christian 
man understand that this here synsynge (incensing) 
and crying (intoning) that men use now be the best 
service of a priest; for Jesus Christ and His Apostles 
used it not.” ft Here we have the first mutterings 
of the storm that was to lay waste so many of 


* Quoted by Workman, “Dawn of the Reformation,” vol. i., p. 249. 
{ Ibid., pp. 276-7. 
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the holy places in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

But it was not simply that religion was at this time 
in a state of decay. Art also had begun to decline, 
and though there were many noble buildings erected 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, yet the zenith 
had already been passed. It might be noticed in this 
direction that religion became debased before art showed 
any serious signs of decay, and this is only another 
proof of what I have already insisted upon—that 
religion has not been injured by art, but that the causes 
that produced decline both in art and religion were the 
same. 

But if we are to interpret rightly the influences of 
these two great activities on human life and conduct, 
we must consider them when they were at their best. 
Renan has pointed out that in the eleventh century 
there “‘came a renaissance in philosophy, in poetry, 
in politics, in art. This renaissance, which dawned in 
France, culminated in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and then stopped. Fanaticism, the narrow 
spirit of scholasticism, the atrocities of the Dominican 
inquisition, the pedantry of the University of Paris, 
the incapacity of most contemporary sovereigns, 
brought about a complete decadence. In all Europe, 
except Italy, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were stagnant periods, during which thought ex- 
isted no longer, literature was dead, art was dying, 
and poetry was mute.”’* This is exaggerated, but 
to an extent true, and there is little doubt that 
the influences of medieval Catholicism were at their 
best during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
And if you would know what men could do in 
building in those days, I would have you visit Salis- 


* Renan: ‘‘ New Studies,” p. 285. 
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bury or Amiens. If you go to Amiens take with you 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Bible of Amiens,” and by its help you will 
understand, in a way that no words of mine can describe, 
the relation between religion and art in those days. The 
apse of Amiens is not only, as Ruskin points out, “ the 
best, but the very first thing done ferfectly in its manner, 
by Northern Christendom.’’* 

‘And if you have no wonder in you for that choir 
and its encompassing circlet of light, when you look up 
into it from the cross-centre, you need not travel farther 
in search of cathedrals, for the waiting room of any 
station is a better place for you ;—but, if it amaze you 
and delight you at first, then, the more you know of it, 
the more it will amaze. For it is not possible for imagin- 
ation and mathematics together, to do anything nobler 
or stronger than that procession of window, with material 
of glass and stone—nor anything which shall look 
loftier, with so temperate and prudent measure of 
actual loftiness.’’t Ruskin has laid all who love art 
under a great debt, and especially those who desire to 
understand the way in which it was working with re- 
ligion in the interests of men, by his loving and patient 
writing about what he calls the “‘ Bible of Amiens,” 
and I will finish this chapter by a quotation from his 
beautiful summary in Chapter IV. (Interpretations) : 
“The Life, and Gospel, and Power of it, are all written 
in the mighty works of its true believers: in Normandy 
and Sicily, on river islets of France and in the river 
glens of England, on the rocks of Orvieto, and by the 
sands of Arno. But of all, the simplest, completest, 
and most authoritative in its lessons to the active mind 
of North Europe, is this on the foundation stones of 
Amiens. 


*“ Our Fathers Have Told Us,” Ruskin. 
+ Ibid, 
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“ Believe it or not, reader, as you will: understand 
only how thoroughly it was once believed ; and that all 
beautiful things were made, and all brave deeds done, 
in the strength of it—until what we may call ‘this 
present time,’ in which it is gravely asked whether Re- 
ligion has any effect on morals, by persons who have 
essentially no idea whatever of the meaning of either 
Religion or Morality.” 


CHAPTER : IV 
THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a great 
change took place in the attitude of mind of large num- 
bers of men and women towards Art in its relation to 
Religion. What had been accepted, practically with- 
out question for twelve centuries, was fiercely debated 
on every side. Men of lofty intellect and character 
found themselves in bitter opposition to much of the 
so-called art of the day, and even went so far as to 
assist in the destruction of much that remained of the 
art of earlier times. Was there any reasonable ground 
for this alteration in opinion? As a rule, large numbers 
of the people do not adopt a position of antagonism 
to what have been the accepted opinions of centuries 
out of mere perversity, and if the facts connected with 
a phenomenon of this character are carefully examined, 
it ought to be possible to discover a reasonable explana- 
tion of such an apparent anomaly. It will be found 
that the Renaissance of the fifteenth century provides 
a clue to many of the antipathies of the reformers of the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. 

It is usual to take the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, in A.D. 1453, as the end of the medieval period. 
By this time the spiritual and intellectual forces of the 
Middle Ages had fallen into decay. A gross materialism 
had been substituted for the spirituality of primitive 
faith. The sacerdotal claims of the clergy had become 
more and more insistent. The tremendous power of 


the Church, organised so as to move with the precision 
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of a highly disciplined army, had become largely an 
instrument for the enrichment of a favoured class who 
claimed to be above the law. 

Not only did large sections of the community claim 
to be outside the control of the civil power, but that 
power itself was claimed as their prerogative. Kings 
and princes held their crowns by the favour of the 
Church, and when this right of control was questioned 
every weapon in the Church’s armoury was used to 
enforce it. The only way in which the consolations of 
religion could be obtained was through the ministra- 
tions of the ordained priesthood, and again and again 
the terrible weapon of the interdict was used to bring 
rebellious princes and their subjects to a better mind. 
As a rule, however, the princes of this world and the 
princes of the Church worked in harmony, and tyran- 
nised over and fleeced the common people as they 
thought fit. 

When to worldliness and tyranny was added the 
scandalous living of many of the clergy, it is not to be 
wondered at that men began to grow weary of it all and 
to long for freedom and life. The sweet and beautiful 
teachings of the old days, which had calmed the passions 
of men like a fresh breeze from across the sea, had passed 
away; the atmosphere had become stifling, and in 
every direction men sought for liberty of thought and 
action. 

In every sphere of life it was the same: Religion, 
Art, Learning, Government ; each in its turn had come 
to be controlled by an organised tyranny, which com- 
pelled men to think and act in conformity with certain 
rules that had been formulated by a powerful hierarchy, 
which, as the result of centuries of authority, had 
become insolent and intolerant. 

Even the best among the clergy had evolved a theory 
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of life that had become repulsive to the majority of 
the people. It was taught that physical and mental 
activities were to be despised and destroyed, that they 
were, indeed, nothing better than diseased excrescences. 
The asceticism of the saint who renounced home and 
the busy haunts of men, who denied himself the joy of 
earthly love and family life, was looked upon as the 
thing above all others to be desired. The older 
ideals of the warrior, the sage, and the poet, were 
despised and condemned. But there were influences 
at work at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
that were destined to give men a new and broader 
outlook. 

Italy, where the chains that bound men’s thoughts 
had been forged, was to be the land where the first 
notes of freedom were to be sounded. Florence, up to 
this time, had been the freest and most powerful of the 
Italian Republics. A century before, Dante and Giotto 
were born there. The one, the poet, laid the founda- 
tions upon which men were to build a truer conception 
of life; while the simple shepherd boy, by the force of 
his genius, so revolutionised the art of painting, as 
to make the work of the great masters of the Renais- 
sance possible. Here, in the early years of the fifteenth 
century, Brunelleschi had completed the mighty dome 
to the cathedral, and had already begun to introduce 
those new departures in architecture that were fated to 
have such far-reaching consequences. 

The Renaissance recognised what had been denied 
for centuries—the right of the individual to think and 
act on his own initiative. Men like Petrarch opened a 
new page in the history of mankind. And yet it was 
an old page, one that had been written by men centuries 
before the Christian era, and the men of the early 
Renaissance turned with ardour to study the writings 
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of antiquity, where was described a condition of life, 
which, compared with their own, fascinated them by 
its liberty and intellectual activity. 

As a result of this new-found liberty of thought, 
the more logical intellect of the Teuton, in the follow- 
ing century, entered into a bitter struggle with 
the Catholic Church, but the Italian was satisfied 
to explore the past and retain his orthodoxy. We 
cannot, however, refuse to acknowledge the deep debt 
we owe to these early pioneers in Italy. This awaken- 
ing of life was indeed the starting-point of modern 
intellectualism. The scholars of the revival recognised 
the inherent greatness of humanity, as opposed to the 
narrower conception of a diseased ecclesiasticism. 

The Italian scholars frankly sought to justify, by a 
reference to antiquity, the carnal pleasures of life—the 
love of women, the beauty and delight of a rich and 
varied environment; and so we find that the artists 
and the poets placed their heroes in beautiful gardens, 
under sunny skies, and amid surroundings that were 
in harmony with their own joyous and liberal outlook 
on life. 

But all this enthusiasm made them dissatisfied with 
the medieval interpretation of beauty, and the dress in 
which art had been clothed during those years. The 
new freedom taught men, not only to study the art and 
literature of the ancients, but sent them back to the 
reverent study of nature, the source of all true greatness 
in art. The narrowness of the schoolmen was gone 
for ever, and, instead of artificiality, we have convic- 
tion and enthusiasm. Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in pictorial art. 

The painters of the Renaissance recovered for us a 
belief in the sacredness and beauty of the home. Prob- 
ably no one would have been allowed, in those days, to 
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teach in words what the artists taught by means of the 
idyllic sweetness of their pictures—the charm of the 
family life, as opposed to the unreality of a life of celi- 
bacy. But these painters covered the walls of churches, 
convents, palaces, and the humbler dwellings of the 
people, with pictures, which brought home to them the 
sacredness of those common ties, which had been for so 
long a time blasphemed by current theories. These 
pictures took men for the first time to the childhood of 
Jesus, the Mother caressing her Babe, the Boy playing 
with his cousin John. All the austerity and aloofness 
that chill us in the great frescoes of an earlier age had 
disappeared. The Babe and Mother are of our own 
kin, and, without any feeling of anachronism, we might 
fancy that the Carpenter of Nazareth was one whose 
days had been spent in labour in the city of Florence, 
so intimately is He brought under our notice by the new 
painters. The bales of cloth and precious gifts brought 
by the Magi, the strange animals, the calm serene coun- 
tenances of the merchants, the pretty-faced boys, all 
of which still look down upon us from the frescoes in 
the Chapel of the Riccardi Palace, were but what Gozzoli, 
the painter, would see in the Mercato Vecchio any day 
of the week. And so also with the work of the painter 
Ghirlandajo; the women he painted were the great 
ladies of Florence, and the backgrounds of his pictures 
were the streets of his beloved city. 

So that men in all stations of life had brought home 
to them, perhaps for the first time, the reality and the 
intimateness of that old Gospel story ; and the lives of 
Jesus and His friends were lived over again in the art of 
the fifteenth century Florentines. 

Browning has analysed for us, in a masterly way in 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” the struggles and ideals of these 
great artists. The narrow, ignorant ecclesiastic who 
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looked upon the painting of “faces, arms, legs, and 
bodies like the true” as a ‘‘devil’s-game,” is finely 
portrayed. 


“Your business is to paint the souls of men.” 


But this austere outlook on life did not suit the joyous- 
hearted Florentine painters. They had 


“Seen the world 
—The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made it all!” 


They looked out on the 


“ Fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to.” 


And they felt these things were part of their heritage, 
that they were not to be passed over and despised, but 
dwelt upon and wondered at. That they were “ God’s 
works,’ and it was their business to paint them, 


«And count it crime to let a truth slip.” 


Men might object 


‘“« His works 
Are here already ; nature is complete : 
Suppose you reproduce her—(which you can’t) 
There’s no advantage! You must beat her, then.” 


Their reply to this was: 


“ We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 
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They must have felt that it was part of their business 


to 
“Interpret God to all of you.” 


But at times they were filled with despair at their pre- 
sent limitations. 


“It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves! This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


Such then were the early Florentine painters, and 
such, at least in the early days, were the aspirations 
that guided them in their labours. They failed, no 
doubt, to reach the height of their ideal, maybe they 
looked forward like Andrea del Sarto to having, 


“In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 
To cover.” 


But whatever their failures, we give God thanks for 
their successes and for the new things they taught men 
to see; of things in the heavens and things on the 
earth. 

As a result of this new awakening, there grew up in 
men’s minds that genial delight in all that was human, 
characteristic of the early days of the Renaissance. Its 
influence was soon felt in every direction—not only in 
art and literature, but in dress, in home and civic life. 
Men went about with the light-hearted gaiety of children, 
who had been turned loose in a new and beautiful 
world. 

It is not my purpose to call attention in detail to 
the great achievements in art and literature which were 
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the result of this revival. In literature particularly, 
the thoughts of the scholars were turned in the direction 
of antique culture, and they believed that intellectual 
freedom could only be regained by the absorption of 
the ancient classics. And no doubt they were to a 
large extent right in their theory. 

There was little in the attitude of the Church 
towards the prevailing vice and evil-living of the times, 
to cause thoughtful men to look towards her with any 
hope that her influence would be used in the direction 
of reform. Catholic Christianity seemed concerned 
about orthodoxy rather than righteousness. It is un- 
necessary to describe in detail the depravity of the 
times, but it is unjust to suggest that this depravity 
was due to the new spirit of humanism that prevailed. 
By the men of the Italian Renaissance Christianity had 
been tried and found wanting, and without attempting 
to discuss whether the Christianity of their day was 
degenerate, they to a large extent ignored it, and gave 
their thoughts to art and culture. Few among them 
went so far as to renounce formally their belief in the 
Christian faith ; some, like Petrarch, attempted to com- 
bine in a new amalgam the precepts of the Gospel, and 
the ethics of ancient philosophy. One finds, however, 
few signs of revolt against the authority of the Church, 
or any suggestion that things would be bettered by a 
return to the earlier simplicity of the Christian faith, 
as was the case with the more daring spirits of the north. 

Things, however, became worse and worse, until we 
find the scholars openly advocating a return to pure 
paganism, not only in culture, but also in morals. 
“They developed filthy speaking as a special branch of 
rhetoric, and professed the science of recondite and 
obsolete obscenity.”’* Men holding these opinions were 


* J. A. Symonds: “ Renaissance in Italy’: “‘ Revival of Learning,” p. 44. 
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advanced to the highest positions at the papal court, 
their scholarly attainments being indispensable to the 
pontiff in his dealings with foreign courts during these 
troublous times. The vices of their private life were over- 
looked. A diplomatic note had to be composed in choice 
classical language, an oration at some great ecclesiastical 
function had to be delivered in Ciceronian phrases, or 
some fresh encroachment of the papacy had to be 
defended by men trained in the art of special pleading. 
And so these men, at heart opposed to the claims of the 
Church, and some, like Poggio and Lorenzo Vallo, 
openly mocking her traditional morality, found them- 
selves elevated to the highest offices. 

The ‘‘ Hermaphroditus’”’ of Beccadelli is one of the 
most shamelessly sensual books that has ever been 
written, and without disguise, describes in fluent verse 
forms of licentiousness that may not even be hinted 
at to-day. But this book, although it was denounced 
by the Church in public, was eagerly sought by the 
Bishop of Milan, and by so eminent a scholar as Guarino 
da Verona, while its author afterwards lectured with 
honour at Bologna and Pavia, and was raised to the 
rank of noble by Alfonzo, King of Naples, who made 
him tutor to his son, the Crown Prince Ferdinand. We 
are told that Pope Nicholas V. spent nine days in 
perusing the filthy satires of Fidelfo. The theory held by 
the Italians in those days was similar to that held by 
many people to-day, which is summed up in the phrase 
“Art for Art’s sake.” So long as the form was good, 
and the structure of the sentences composed with due 
regard to classic precedent, the subject matter was of no 
importance. 

By the end of the fifteenth century the forward 
movement of the Renaissance in Italy was at an end. 
The scholars no longer believed in the dogmas of the 
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Catholic Church, but did not actively oppose them. 
They became simply pedants and sophists, and many 
openly taught and practised the most shameless im- 
morality. 

Let us sum up the advantages and disadvantages 
that were the result of this great movement. The 
students had recovered, and placed on permanent 
record, practically the whole of the ancient classical 
writings; they had swept away for ever the narrow 
theories of the churchmen; and had emancipated the 
human intellect from the chains that had been forged 
by the clergy. 

The painters had taught men the goodliness and 
beauty of human life and work, and had upset many 
of the false theories of medieval asceticism, which 
had taught men to despise the body. Superstition, 
materialism, and dogma had alike been attacked, and 
a wholesome delight in the beauty and joyousness of 
human life had shown itself on every hand. The art 
of painting had set men studying nature with an old, 
but forgotten enthusiasm, and men began to feel that 
“Nature was the true mistress of higher intelligences,” 
and many like Da Vinci, “ brooded over the hidden 
virtues of plants and crystals, the lines traced by the 
stars as they moved in the sky, over the correspond- 
ences which exist between the different orders of living 
things, through which, to eyes opened, they interpret 
each other ; and for years he seemed to those about him 
as one listening to a voice, silent for other men.’’* 
So new theories were started in every direction that 
were destined to achieve mighty results, when applied 
by people who were prepared to act as well as 
think. 

The disadvantages of the Renaissance were almost 


* Pater: ‘‘ Renaissance,” p. 103. 
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inevitable. The new joy in life, the pride in rich sur- 
roundings and material beauty, changed into mere 
wilfulness, both in morals and in art. Instead of esteem- 
ing work because of its sincerity and originality of 
thought, the artist began to aim at an exquisite perfec- 
tion of finish, and this, eventually, led to that barren- 
ness of religious sentiment that was characteristic of 
the art of Italy in the sixteenth and succeeding 
centuries. 

I have shown the way in which the scholars and 
poets became either pedants or pure pagans in thought 
and conduct, but I wish to speak of another aspect of 
this question, which is of great importance to the sub- 
ject under consideration. I have pointed out that one 
of the characteristics of true art is its universality, and 
I have further shown that during the medieval period, 
the art which above all others came under this descrip- 
tion, was the art of architecture. Further, it was 
practised by, and understood by, all classes of society ; 
and I wish to show the effect of the Renaissance move- 
ment on this supreme art. 

Architecture, up to this time, had proceeded along 
traditionary lines without any sudden check to its 
spontaneous development ; it was of the same nature as 
the simple ballads and folk stories of the people; its 
language and its beauties were understood and appre- 
ciated by all classes. But with the Renaissance an 
entirely new condition presented itself which arrested 
indigenous art, and substituted what we may call exotic 
art in all directions. This is especially noticeable in 
architecture, which became in time an art which only 
experts could practise, and educated people appreciate. 
The old traditionary knowledge, which had been suffi- 
cient for the more simple-minded medieval workmen, 
was dead, and a new style or fashion, with all kinds of 
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unheard of rules as to proportions and details, had to 
be laboriously acquired from ancient classic master- 
pieces. 

In other words, art of every kind, except perhaps 
dramatic art,* no longer spoke in a language understood 
by the people, and as a consequence, no longer influ- 
enced them. A new type of scholar-artist grew up, 
whose business was to minister to the wants of a wealthy 
leisured class. 

With the passing of the fifteenth century the 
sceptre departed from Italy, and passed into the more 
strenuous hands of the nations of northern Europe. 
In 1520 Luther publicly burnt at Wittenberg the bull of 
Leo X., and while the festivities at Bologna were at their 
height, which ratified the league between Pope Clement 
VII. and the Emperor Charles V., the embassy from 
England arrived, which announced the resolve of Henry 
VIII. to divorce Catherine at any cost. 

It is not difficult to trace the connection between 
the Renaissance in Italy and the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Holland and England. There had been many 
more or less coherent movements in the direction 
of reform in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Wycliff in England, and Huss in Bohemia, are examples 
of what may be called revolutionary movements in the 
direction of religious reform, while mild attempts at what 
may be called constitutional reform had been proposed 
at the various councils of the Church; but the fountains 
of the great deep were now to be opened, and the forces 
which had been gathering for generations, were to be 
unloosed. The time had arrived when a great insur- 
rection of the human will against all forms of tyranny, 
whether in Church or State, was to be inaugurated, and 


* Even in the art of the drama, the actor was no longer an amateur, but 
adopted the stage as a profession. 
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nothing less than revolution in religious faith and prac- 
tice was now possible. 

The Renaissance had prepared the way for this 
tremendous outburst of individualism, and the Reforma- 
tion was in its essence the assertion of real spiritual 
freedom. Two great principles were established—the 
human mind was emancipated, and the claims of the 
Church to control the reason were attacked. 

As Mr. Bryce has pointed out, “‘ obedience had been 
held the first of religious duties; truth had been con- 
ceived as a something external and positive, which the 
priesthood who were its stewards were to communicate 
to the passive layman, and whose saving virtue lay not 
in its being felt and known by him to be truth, but in 
a purely formal and unreasoning acceptance.”’* 

The Church had held that ignorant people could not 
understand the deep and solemn mysteries of religion, 
unless they were presented to them in the form of a 
symbol, and so shrines and images, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, penances, and pilgrimages, the establishment and 
endowment of a powerful hierarchy, had taken the place 
of the simple spiritual religion of the primitive Church, 
and this materialism was claimed as the essence of 
religion. But when men turned to the newly-discovered 
treasure—the Bible—they were able to sift the wheat 
from the chaff; and while the study of Greek litera- 
ture wrought the revolution of the Renaissance, so the 
study of the Bible wrought the revolution of the Refor- 
mation. 

One mistake that the reformers made was that they 
did not recognise the fundamental character of the move- 
ment they were inaugurating. 

With them it was a revolt against the claims of a 
corrupt and decadent ecclesiastical system, but they 

* Bryce: “The Holy Roman Empire,” p. 328. 
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themselves established Churches that in time became as 
arrogant in their claims as Rome had been. The Refor- 
mation was a great world-movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of the human mind, an assertion of the inalienable 
right of the individual to think as he pleased—an im- 
perious refusal to allow either priest or magistrate 
to invade the sacred altar of conscience. And yet 
the reformers themselves were constantly making rules 
and regulations by which they endeavoured to compel 
their fellow-citizens to think as they thought. But 
we must be generous in our judgments; the lessons of 
centuries could not be unlearned in a few years, and 
though the reformers made mistakes, and were guilty of 
many acts of intolerance, yet the work they did was 
good work, and we shall do well to remember in 
criticising, that in times of great spiritual and political 
upheaval, forces are set in motion that often get beyond 
control. 

One of the striking characteristics of this new in- 
tellectual alertness was the demand, on the part of the 
devout laity, to engage in a more personal and direct 
manner in the exercises of religion. 

The Catholic Church claimed that the sacraments 
were the channels through which spiritual gifts could 
mainly be obtained, and as the administration of these 
sacraments was the prerogative of the clergy, it followed 
that laymen had little access to the Divine Being, except 
through the intervention of the priest. Possibly these 
theories had grown up in the minds of the clergy in a 
perfectly innocent manner. They were honest, no 
doubt, when they thought that unlettered people would 
not be able to understand the great mysteries of religion, 
unless they were presented to them in concrete form. 
But the individualism that had been recovered by the 


men of the Renaissance, led the men of the Reformation 
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to demand that ‘‘ that which was external and concrete 
was in all things to be superseded by that which was 
inward and spiritual. It was proclaimed that the in- 
dividual spirit, while it continued to mirror itself in the 
world-spirit, had nevertheless an independent existence 
as a centre of self-issuing force, and was to be in all things 
active rather than passive. Truth was no longer to be 
truth to the soul until it should have been by the soul 
recognised, and in some measure even created; but 
when so recognised and felt, it is able under the form 
of faith to transcend outward works and to transform 
the dogmas of the understanding; it becomes the 
living principle within each man’s breast, infinite itself, 
and expressing itself infinitely through his thoughts 
and acts.’”’* We can understand how far such theories 
as these would carry men when they were once under- 
stood and put into practice, and how it was likely, too, 
that men might be guilty of many extravagances if they 
allowed their theories to run away with their judg- 
ment. 

With the advent of the Reformation a new phase in 
art appeared. In some directions the active spirits 
among the reformers were doubtless opposed to many of 
the forms in which art was manifesting itself. But 
Protestantism has never shown that bitter antagonism 
to art which was witnessed in Florence during the closing 
years of the fifteenth century and the opening years of 
the sixteenth century. 

As a result of the penitential sermons of Savonarola 
the carnival of 1497 was turned into an auto-da-fé 
of all the vanities. Hundreds of children marched 
from house to house collecting the treasures of art 
which that pleasure-loving people had hitherto most 
highly prized. Pictures, rare books and manuscripts, 

* Bryce: “The Holy Roman Empire,” p. 329. 
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silken fabrics, jewels of gold and silver, were metci- 
lessly consigned to the fire, while the maidens of 
Florence, crowned with garlands of olives, danced round 
the flames in an ecstasy of religious enthusiasm. 
Where in any history of the Protestant Reformation 
will it be possible to find words in which hatred of art 
is expressed with such bitterness as in those used by 
the Catholic Savonarola? ‘Aristotle, who was a 
heathen, says in his ‘ Poetics’ that immodest figures 
should not be painted, lest children be corrupted by 
the sight. What shall I then say to you, ye Christian 
painters, who expose half-nude figures to the eye? This 
is a thing of evil which must cease. But ye who possess 
such paintings, destroy them or paint them over and 
ye will then do a work pleasing to God and the Blessed 
Virgin.” He was particularly indignant at the way in 
which the painters introduced contemporary portraits 
into their religious pictures :—“‘ The figures which ye have 
painted in your church are the figures of your gods. 
Nevertheless, young people may say when they meet 
this or that person, ‘ This is Magdalen, that is St. John.’ 
For the pictures of your wantons ye cause to be painted 
as saints in the churches, thus dragging that which is 
divine into the dust, and bringing vanity into the house 
of the Eternal One. Think ye that the Virgin Mary was 
so clothed as ye paint her? I say unto you, that she 
wore the clothes of the poor, but ye paint her as a woman 
of the streets.” * The teaching of Savonarola + was to 


* Quoted by Richard Miither, ‘‘ History of Painting,” vol.i., pp. 159-60. 


+ The effect of the ascetic teachings of Savonarola on the Florentine artists 
is exemplified in the carnival designed by Piero di Cosimo in 1507. He had 
for many years pleased the gay youths of Florence by inventing elaborate 
masquerades at carnival time, but the gloomy teachings of Savonarola affected 
his brain, and in place of a pleasant comedy he produced a horrible tragedy. 
Vasari describes how a car of death was drawn through the streets by black 
buffaloes, and painted with white death’s heads and crossbones. “At the 
summit of the car a gigantic Death held his scythe, while round the car were 
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have far-reaching effects on the art of Italy, and the 
spirit that was working in men’s minds was premonitory 
of the storm that was soon to burst on Christendom. 

But whatever the effect which this stirring among 
the dry bones may have had on the art of Catholic 
countries, it will be seen that among those nations who 
accepted the Protestant theory of religion an art was 
produced which commended itself to the people as a 
whole, and which developed along lines which ultimately 
produced all that is most prized in modern work. 

That some among the reformers who were concerned 
chiefly about religion were indifferent to art, and at 
times found themselves in active opposition to some 
of its best known forms of manifestation, is doubtless 
true; but that the spirit of Protestantism is essentially 
opposed to art is false, as may be seen in the work pro- 
duced in such distinctly Protestant countries as Germany, 
Holland, and England. 


many tombs with their stones. When the car stopped these opened, and figures 
clothed in black issued out, with skeletons painted on their draperies, the white 
shining upon the black. In the distance appeared masks painted behind and 
before like skulls, with torches throwing a lurid and terrible light. At the raucous, 
dead sound of some trumpets, they came half out of the tombs, and sitting on 
them sang the following noble canzone to a music full of sadness :— 
“Dolor, pianto e penitenza,’’ etc. 

In front and following the car were a great number of dead mounted on the 
leanest and boniest horses that could be found, with black trappings marked with 
white crosses. Each one had four footmen dressed as the dead carrying black 
erosses and a gteat black standard with crosses and skulls. Near the triumph 
came ten black standards, and as they marched they sang the Miserere, a psalm 
of David, in unison, with trembling voices.’’ Vasari tells us that while this 
lugubrious spectacle terrified and amazed the city, on the whole it pleased them. 
But surely, Protestantism has never gone quite so far as this! (See Vasari, 
“Jjives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects,’ English trans., vol. iii. 
pp. 257-8.) 


CHAPTER V 
THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ART IN ENGLAND 
I.—PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION 


THE Renaissance was the starting-place from which 
men of varied temperaments and nationalities set out 
on new enterprises. The New Age required the facts of 
life to be re-stated. Many old theories had become 
out-worn, and ideas which for a long time had been 
held in high esteem suddenly lost their value. At a 
time when so many things were thrown into the melting- 
pot it was inevitable that while some should come out 
refined and purified, others were to be irretrievably 
ruined or destroyed. 

While the study of ancient classical literature un- 
settled men’s ideas in regard to religion and morals, it 
helped them to recover the old idea of human liberty 
which the men of the Middle Ages had lost. At first, 
this newly recovered possession led them astray into all 
manner of excesses and follies, but by degrees a new 
idea of individual responsibility, as the natural corollary 
of individual liberty, gradually emerged. Upon this 
foundation most of the things prized by succeeding 
generations have been built. 

The work these early reformers had set themselves 
was stupendous. The Church was a close corporation 
of immense wealth and importance, with lands and 
houses in every town and village, which claimed that in 
the exercise of the deepest mysteries of religion its 
priests were indispensable to the laity who desired to 


approach the Divine Being. 
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But the Church, not satisfied with the power that 
this claim gave it over the people, endeavoured to 
control the policy of the various states, and insisted 
upon taking part in law-making and government. It 
is not disputed that in many directions it had rendered 
services of immense value to the people, and these 
services have been referred to at length. It was felt, 
however, that past services had been well paid for, and 
that since it had seen fit to ally itself with the tyranny 
of governments the Church must stand or fall with the 
tyrannies it supported. But that was not all; in 
addition to much that was beautiful and helpful, much 
that was objectionable and harmful had accumulated, 
and before the new could be built up, the old rubbish 
must be cleared away. It is to be deplored that the 
reformers were unable in all cases to distinguish the good 
from the evil, and that in their zeal they destroyed much 
that the men of later generations would have desired to 
have had preserved. 

It is not suggested that all who placed themselves 
in opposition to Rome were prompted by strong religious 
feelings, and it is admitted that the Reformation in 
England was in the first instance largely a political 
act, for which the Sovereign alone was _ responsible. 
It is well to remember this fact when investigating 
the question of the destruction of ancient art in England, 
and that this destruction was in the first place begun 
by the King, not from religious, but from personal and 
political motives. 

Other influences were no doubt at work, and these 
will be referred to; but the point it is desired to em- 
phasise is that the destruction of ancient Gothic art 
in England was not in the first instance the work of 
religious zealots, either reformers or Puritans, but 
was the sole act and deed of King Henry VIII., the 
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monarch who established the English Church in its 
present form, and who first claimed the title of Defender 
of the Faith. 

There were many reasons why the attack should in 
the first place be directed against the monks and friars. 
There was a general feeling in the country that what- 
ever might have been the value of their services in the 
past their work was done. They had become great 
landed proprietors, and the people could see but little 
difference between the landlord at the manor-house 
and the landlord at the monastery, excepting that the 
churchman with his superior education was often able 
to make a better bargain than the uneducated layman. 

The wealth of these great corporations was enormous, 
and that of itself was enough to tempt a monarch whose 
extravagance was notorious. Besides, the monks were 
in closer touch with Rome than the more stay-at- 
home secular clergy ; indeed, they were described as the 
“garrison of the Pope in England,” and when they spoke 
openly against the King’s quarrel with Rome, and 
endeavoured to excite the people to rebellion, Henry 
had reasonable excuse for his actions in their scarcely 
disguised disloyalty to the Crown. There is little 
doubt but that these numerous monastic settlements, 
scattered as they were in every part of the land, were a 
standing menace to the King’s authority, and emis- 
saries from Rome might easily pass from place to place, 
disseminating treason with impunity ; so that it seemed 
necessary to the King that the conventual buildings 
should be demolished, and their wealth confiscated, if 
the power of these great religious corporations was to 
be effectively destroyed. 

The visitors to the monasteries appointed by the 
Crown did their work in the most thorough manner, 
and showed no respect either for the monks or their 
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property. They ruthlessly exposed the tricks that had 
been played upon the simple-minded people. Relics of 
the saints were removed or destroyed ; among others, 
“the Virgin’s milk,’ shown in eight places, and the coals 
that roasted St. Laurence. The Rood of Grace at 
Boxley was so contrived that the eyes rolled and the 
lips moved, to the great edification of the faithful; this 
was carried from market to market, and exhibited as a 
puppet before the Court. Many images were taken 
down and burnt, and rich offerings, which had been 
placed in shrines, were seized for the Crown. The 
monasteries and monastic churches were generally 
destroyed, and the properties and lands were either 
sold or farmed by the Crown. 

It is difficult to compute, with certainty, the full tale 
of destruction of ancient ecclesiastical art that must 
have been accomplished as a result of the various Acts 
and Proclamations of the King. Between the years 
1538 and 1540 at least two hundred and fifty of the 
greater religious houses had passed into the hands of 
the Crown, to say nothing of the lesser houses which 
had been dealt with already. 

These buildings were, in many respects, the most 
precious remains of an art in building which had flour- 
ished for well nigh five centuries, and which has never 
been surpassed ; what is left of it in silent valleys and on 
lonely hill-sides, in all parts of the land, still fills us with 
wonder and delight at the marvellous knowledge and 
art power possessed by our fathers in those days. The 
buildings themselves contained treasures of a_ kind, 
which, if they had been preserved, would have been of 
priceless value as a record of the unity of the arts during 
those long years of patient activity: sculpture, painted 
windows, frescoes, encaustic tile pavements of curious 
design, screens of stone, of iron, and of oak, with enrich- 
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ments of various precious metals and stones, beside 
costly vessels and plate used in the service of the altar ; 
innumerable manuscripts and illuminated books of 
every kind. Added to these were the various woven and 
embroidered fabrics that were in many cases among 
the most valued possessions of great monastic houses. 
The conventual buildings were everywhere dismantled, 
the lead was stripped from the roofs and melted into pigs, 
the carved woodwork of the choir was often employed 
for the purpose of fuel, the bells were broken up and 
carried away in barrels for sale as old metal, whilst art 
treasures of every kind were destroyed, or put to all 
manner of mean uses, copes being used as doublets, and 
tunicles for saddle-cloths, by the servants of the com- 
missioners, while the precious metals and costly stones 
passed into the possession of the Crown. 

But it was not only the monastic-buildings that 
were attacked; in the cathedrals and parish churches 
much destruction and removal of ornaments tock place, 
and a beginning, at least, was made of the removal and 
mutilation of images and statues. Latimer sent the 
figure of the Virgin from the cathedral church at 
Worcester to London, with the contemptuous message 
“She with her old sister of Walshingham and her younger 
sister of Ipswich, and their two other sisters of Doncaster 
and Penrice, would make a jolly muster at Smithfield.” 

In 1545 more than two thousand chantries and 
chapels, and a hundred and ten hospitals were suppressed 
for the profit of the Crown. This, of course, meant a 
further destruction of medieval art, as much wealth 
had been expended in the beautifying of chantries and 
chapels of ease since the reign of Edward I., when the 
chantry system was first introduced. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, this system, which provided 
a living for thousands of idle priests, whose sole duty 
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was to pray for the repose of the souls of their bene- 
factors, had practically overgrown the cathedral and 
parochial system, and probably justified the constant 
attacks that were levelled against it by the early Pro- 
testants. But whether the chantry system was good or 
bad, whatever there was of art or beauty connected 
with the chantry chapels was either destroyed, or allowed 
to fall into decay, as a result of this Act of 1545. 

Enough has been said to show the nature and extent 
of the destruction of ancient art, which took place 
during the reign of Henry VIII.; there does not appear, 
however, to be any evidence that this destruction was 
in any way due to Puritan sentiments, either on the 
part of Henry or his ministers. Thomas Cromwell has 
never been suspected of any leaning towards what, in 
after years, came to be known as Puritanism. In his 
youth he had spent some years in Italy, where he had 
become imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance, and 
had become familiar with the methods of, perhaps, the 
most unscrupulous school which the world contained. 
Though not a scholar, he was influenced by the New 
Learning, and through his policy of claiming for the 
Crown the absolute right of dictating the form of faith 
and doctrine in England, he apparently hoped to bring 
about a purified Catholicism freed from the domination 
of the papacy. 

Such a man, with such a training, was not likely, 
however, to have much feeling of respect for the old 
Gothic architecture, whether of monastery or church. 
As a matter of fact, the cultured classes as a whole, at 
that time, were beginning to look with disdain upon the 
native English art; the language in which it spoke, as 
far as they were concerned, was dead, and in no way 
appealed to them; the common people, no doubt, still 
loved it, and would have continued to practise it if they 
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had been left to themselves, as is proved by the stubborn 
fight that the old English forms made against the new 
Italian methods, which the leaders of fashion sought 
to introduce. But the King and his courtiers were en- 
tirely won over by the new fashions in art that were 
constantly being brought over from Italy, and large 
sums were offered to Italian workmen to induce them 
to settle down in England, and teach Englishmen the 
new methods of building and the arts. 

Wolsey, a devout Catholic with aspirations to the 
papal chair, employed many Italian workmen in his new 
palace at Hampton Court, and the list of foreign artists, 
chiefly Italian, who received patronage from Henry 
VIII. is too long and tedious to be given; and it must 
be remembered that the only art they knew and practised 
was that revived classical form to which has been given 
the title of the Italian Renaissance. We can under- 
stand, then, that whatever may have been the love and 
veneration of the people for the art of their fathers, the 
King and the aristocracy looked upon it as beneath 
their notice, as barbarous and of no value, and, in conse- 
quence destroyed it without compunction. 

But Henry and his ministers could hardly have 
succeeded in their enterprises unless they had carried 
with them to a large extent the leaders of public opinion. 
By this time the work of Colet, Erasmus, and More had 
borne fruit, and the upper classes generally had been 
influenced by the new culture. Many of them, no doubt, 
deplored the superstitious observances that had become 
so general. They saw that these processions to shrines 
and the worship of images degraded the nation, and 
they felt that whatever good the old monastic founda- 
tions might have accomplished in the past, their day 
was over, while their great wealth had become a stand- 
ing menace to the State. Grave charges of immorality 
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against members of religious houses were common, and 
although it cannot be said that all the indictments con- 
tained in the reports of Cromwell’s visitors were proven, 
there is little doubt that scandals existed of a character 
which brought religion into disrepute among the people. 

In addition to the spirit of liberty which the Renais- 
sance had kindled, and which awoke men generally to a 
truer outlook on life, there was an unreserved, accept- 
ance by a large number of the middle classes, especially 
in the towns, of the teachings of the continental 
reformers. 

These various influences were at work, and no 
doubt affected the King and the executive government 
in a greater or less degree ; but there were others also. 
Henry, like all the men of that period, felt that a new 
day was dawning, but as an Englishman he felt also, 
perhaps unconsciously, the greatness that was to come 
to the nation over whose destinies he had been set to 
rule, and he was determined, if possible, to reclaim the 
rights of the sovereignty of the nation from the pre- 
tensions of the papacy. But, if the break with the past 
was to be permanent, half measures would not be sufficient. 
Nothing binds a people to old ways of life more than old 
art, or old forms of building, and the King probably 
thought that if these were left untouched, the affections 
of the people would cling to them as sacred things, and 
the difficulty of breaking away from the old associations 
would be increased. 

The permanence of his work was greatly helped as 
far as the landed gentry was concerned, by the fact that 
the dissolution of the monasteries had helped to build 
up many new families on the ruins of the older aristo- 
cracy that had been destroyed during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

On the death of Henry it was found that the Pro- 
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testant party, with the Protector Somerset at its head, 
was in a majority on the council and the persecutions 
against the reformers were brought to an end ; the prison 
doors were opened, and many who had been forced to 
leave England on account of their religious opinions 
returned home, bringing a new zeal for reform from their 
intercourse with enthusiasts in Holland, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Among them were the famous English 
divines, Miles Coverdale, John Hooper, and the proto- 
martyr John Rogers. These all preached vehemently 
against what they believed to be popish abuses, images 
in churches, soul-masses and obits. As a result of the 
new activity the country was divided into six circuits, 
a civilian, a divine, and a registrar being appointed to 
each. It was the business of these divines to instruct 
the people in the doctrines of the Reformation, and to 
win them from the old religion. Books of homilies were 
left to be read, as few of the clergy were capable of 
preaching, and the visitors were also to deliver certain 
‘“Tnjunctions ”’ from the King. 

The first dealt with the King’s supremacy; the 
second and third were as follows: 

“That they preach once a quarter against images 
and exhort to works of faith and charity.” 

“That images abused with pilgrimages and offerings 
be taken down; that no wax candles be burnt before 
them ; but only two lights upon the High Altar before 
the Sacrament shall remain still, to signify that Christ 
is the Light of the World.” 

It will be easy to see the confusion that would 
result from the first clause in the third Injunction. 
What images were, and what were not, so abused, and 
who was to be the judge? To settle the uncertainty 
the council sent word that all images should be taken 
down. It was further enjoined, that where there was 
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no sermon, the paternoster, the creed, and the Ten 
Commandments should be recited out of the pulpit ; that 
within three months every church should be provided 
with a Bible, and within twelve months with Erasmus’s 
paraphrase of the New Testament. 

All who came to confession and the sacrament were 
to be examined as to whether they could recite the 
paternoster, creed, and Ten Commandments in English. 

At High Mass the Epistle and Gospel were to be 
recited in English, and one chapter read from the New 
Testament at matins, and one from the Old Testament 
at evensong. 

No processions were to be used about churches or 
churchyards ; the Litany was to be said, or sung, in 
English ; and all ringing of bells, save one, was forbidden. 

The Holy-day “at the first beginning godly-insti- 
tuted and ordained,’ was to be wholly given to the 
hearing of the Word of God read and taught, to private 
and public prayers, to acknowledging their offences to 
God and promising amendment, to reconciling themselves 
to their neighbours, to receiving the Communion, to 
visiting the sick, etc.; but it was declared lawful in 
time of harvest to labour upon holy and festival days, 
‘in order to save that thing which God hath sent, and 
scrupulosity to abstain from working on those days 
does grievously offend God.” 

“All shrines, coverings of shrines, tables, candle- 
sticks, trindills or rolls of wax, pictures, paintings and 
other monuments of feigned miracles” were to be 
removed, “‘so that no memory of them remain in walls 
or windows,” and the people were to be exhorted to 
do the like in their own houses. 

The “visitors” of King Edward’s day had been 
educated in the same school of thought as those of the 
time of King Henry, and the cultured men of the times 
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honestly believed that the ancient art was barbarous 
and valueless, just as Wren, in a later age, held 
similar opinions when he rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the classic style. So that we cannot blame the re- 
formers, on the ground that they were Puritans, for 
destroying art, because neither Puritan nor Catholic 
at that time had any sympathy with the old church 
architecture ; at Rome itself, the new Church of St. 
Peter was at this time being erected in a style that 
was a revival of pagan architecture. 

It will be found, however, that the reformers made 
no general and indiscriminate attack on ancient art; 
their attack was directed solely against those portions 
of the buildings which, in their opinion, were associated 
with idolatrous practices. 

It must be remembered that everything was in a 
state of transition ; politics, manners, art, science and 
religion, and men living in such times possibly made 
mistakes. 

The fact of all others that overwhelmed the men and 
women of that generation was that of the Divine 
Sovereignty, and it appeared to them an awful thing 
that men should be given over to what was little better 
than polytheism. The worship of images, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and constant observance of the holy 
days of the Church, had become almost universal. ‘“‘ We 
set every saint in his office, and assign him such a craft 
as pleaseth us—St. Loy . . . a horse-leech, St. Ippolitus 

. a smith, St. Apollonia, a tooth-drawer, St. Syth, 
women set to find their keys, St. Roke we appoint 
to see to the great sickness, and St. Sebastian with him. 
Some saints serve for the eye only, others for a sore 
breast.” “As many things as we wish, so many gods 
have we made,” adds Erasmus in his ‘‘ Praise of Folly.” 
But to the men who believed in the Divine Sovereignty, 
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these things were impossible, and they refused to tolerate 
them in a Christian state, and so they set themselves to 
destroy what they considered were the causes of the evil 
from off the face of the land. 

Of course it all led to great confusion. In the remote 
country districts the majority of the people still held to 
the old ways, the old miracle plays and Easter sepulchre 
shows, processions, wakes, carrying of candles on Candle- 
mas Day, and palms on Palm Sunday. These irregular-| 
ities were brought under the notice of the council by 
Cranmer, and, as a result, in February of the year 1548, 
there was a final proclamation published to the effect 
that all images whatsoever should be taken out of the 
churches, and the bishops were commanded to execute 
it in their several dioceses. “‘ Thus,” says Neal, ‘the 
churches were emptied of all those pictures and statues 
which had for divers ages been the objects of the people’s 
adoration.”’ 

With the accession of Mary came the Catholic 
reaction, and the policy of dragooning the English 
people into a reconciliation with Rome set in. The old 
religion was revived and humble obedience offered to 
the Pope. Determined efforts were made to compel 
the whole nation to return to what they had been taught 
by their spiritual pastors and masters, in the late reign, 
were foolish and wicked superstitions. The Protestant 
preachers were silenced or imprisoned, the sacrifice of 
the Mass was re-established, and the old rites and cere- 
monies were revived. ‘‘ The carvers and makers of 
statues had a quick trade for roods and other images 
that were to be set up in churches.” An act for reviving 
the ancient statutes for burning heretics was hurried 
through both Houses of Parliament in six days, and 
soon the blaze of the faggots was seen in the land. 

I shall not refer in detail to the horrors of those 
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days. Englishmen have never forgotten the fires of 
Smithfield, and are not likely soon to do so. It is not 
my purpose to stir up ancient animosities, and my refer- 
ences to these events will be only such as are necessary 
to the elaboration of my argument. It is sufficient 
to point out that, as a result of these persecutions, 
hundreds of Englishmen fled to the Low Countries, the 
free cities of the Rhine, and to Switzerland. The most 
eminent among the foreign reformers were at Frankfort, 
Basle, Zurich, and Geneva, and into these towns English 
families flocked in large numbers. During those memor- 
able days Protestant exiles from all European countries 
listened to the arguments of learned theologians—whose 
names are still living forces—against the Romish Church, 
against its insolent claims, against its laxity of morals, 
against its superstitious observances, against its cruelty 
and idolatrous practices. There were few among the 
fugitives who had not suffered “‘ in mind, body, or estate ”’ 
from the persecuting Church of Rome. The Inquisition 
and the Jesuits were then hard at work, and men turned 
pale with fear and anger, as each new arrival told the 
story of some fresh deed of cruelty. 

Compared with the great power of the papacy and 
Spain, they were but feeble folk, and when the news 
was brought of the hideous crimes that were being com- 
mitted in England in the name of religion, it must have 
seemed that the great battle of Armageddon was soon 
to be accomplished. The fugitives felt that they were 
like soldiers, waiting for the day when they also should 
take part in this great world strife, and so it behoved 
them to sharpen and polish, with all care, the spiritual 
weapons they would soon be called upon to use. There 
were among them scholars of high attainments, well 
versed in the New Learning, whose minds were freed from 


the childish trivialities of the schoolmen, and one has 
H 
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only to glance at the Zurich letters to form an idea of 
the brilliant attainments of these leaders of thought. 

Among Englishmen of eminence, who at that time 
found shelter from the storm of persecution at home, 
were Grindal and Sandys—two future archbishops—J ewel, 
Pilkington, Coverdale, Nowell and Foxe. It is stated 
that among the exiles, besides five bishops and an equal 
number of deans, there were no fewer than fifty doctors 
in divinity of English Universities, beside noblemen, 
merchants and others, amounting to at least a thousand. 
These English refugees would, of course, have constant 
intercourse with Calvin, Knox, Gualter, Peter Martyr 
and Henry Bullinger—‘‘the sponsor of the English 
Reformation.” 

On the death of Mary, the English refugees began 
to return home, as Fuller quaintly puts it, “ bringing 
nothing back with them but much learning and some 
experience.” 


II.—PERIOD OF ELIZABETH 


THE accession of Elizabeth marks a new phase in the 
work of destruction of ecclesiastical art in England. The 
position of the Queen was one of great difficulty. The 
country was divided into hostile camps on the subject 
of religion. The Roman priests were in possession of 
the parishes, and were followed, particularly in the 
country districts, by the majority of the people. The 
chief strength of the Protestant party was in the towns, 
where the persecutions of the late reign had been most 
prevalent. The people were filled with anger at the 
sights they had been compelled to witness, and, whether 
they were prepared to accept all the teachings of the 
Protestant religion or not, they were at least united 
in their hatred of the methods of the Inquisition, which 
Mary had attempted to set up in England. Many, of 
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course, were convinced Protestants, anxious that the 
Reformation should be thorough and complete. 

The return of the exiles from abroad had a great 
influence upon the progress of the English Reformation. 
As a result of their intercourse with the continental 
reformers they had been strengthened in their theological 
opinions, and also in regard to their objections to cere- 
monial observances. The contrast between the simpli- 
city of worship in the Reformed Churches, and the some- 
what elaborate ritual which the Queen favoured, must 
have struck them with great force. They were especi- 
ally shocked at the dresses worn by the officiating 
clergy, which were practically identical with those used 
by the “massing priests of Rome,” and the retention of 
these “habits”’ led to some of the fiercest controversies 
of the next fifty years. 

France, Spain, and nearer home, Scotland, were all 
in opposition to the young Queen, and it required the 
utmost courage and ability to steer the ship of state in 
those troubled waters. With neither fleet nor army, 
and with an empty exchequer, the fortunes of England 
were at a low ebb. 

Elizabeth was convinced that the ascendancy of the 
Roman Church in England would be fatal to her govern- 
ment, and there is no doubt that her sympathies were 
with a moderate movement towards reform. 

Her almost oriental love of display, which later in 
her career became a ruling passion, no doubt inclined 
her to look with some amount of approval upon cere- 
monial observance in the Church, and she may have 
thought that her brother had, perhaps, carried love of 
simplicity too far. Probably, too, she may have felt 
that the atmosphere of the Court required something 
somewhat elaborate, and, accordingly, she retained a 
crucifix and lighted candles on the altar of her private 
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chapel. She also insisted that the clergy should wear 
the ancient vestments, and maintain a certain amount of 
the pomp associated with the old religion, especially in 
cathedrals and collegiate-churches. She held, with her 
father, that religion should be a department of the 
government, and considered ceremonial observances of 
importance both in Church and State. 

There were at that time three parties in the country, 
and it will help us in our investigations if we refer 
briefly to the theories which each held in regard to 
religion. The first were those who favoured the old 
religion, and to whom the temporary return to Rome 
during the short reign of Mary had been no hardship ; 
on the contrary, they desired that it should be permanent. 
They were chiefly those who lived in remote country 
districts, where old ideas and customs would naturally 
linger longer than in the towns, which are always the 
first to be affected by new movements of thought. 

The second party consisted of those who have been 
called the ‘‘ Court Reformers,” and would include those 
who had no strong feeling either way in regard to religion ; 
those who were simply indifferent, and who were pre- 
pared to accept, without question, whatever happened 
to be the theories of those who had the giving out of 
the prizes in Church and State. Among the Court Re- 
formers were many who had no special quarrel with 
the old religion, but were anxious for the separate exist- 
ence of the English Church, purified from the more glar- 
ing abuses of pre-Reformation times. They were pre- 
pared to retain most of the older forms of worship, as 
regarded ritual, ceremonies, and the vestments of the 
clergy ; they did not object to changes, but desired to 
move slowly, and most of them did not desire to proceed 
any further than the settlement of King Edward VI. 
Although in practice they allowed that the Sovereign 
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should have supreme power in the Church, in theory 
many of them laid great stress on the authority of the 
Church, holding that the decisions of councils, and the 
traditions of past ages, were binding upon men, and 
that no one had the right to set up his individual opinion 
on matters of faith against the recognised teachings of 
the Church. The finest product of this school of thought 
were men of the type of Hooker, Andrews, and—at a 
later time—George Herbert ; men who thought a great 
deal about tradition, the outward forms of religion, the 
wearing of certain “habits,” the repeating of various 
formularies, and the mystical significance of the sacra- 
ments. To men of the type of Whitgift all these things 
must be put into the form of definite rules, and these 
rules must be put into force by the officials of the Church, 
backed up in cases of resistance by the civil power. 
They considered that it was the business of the people 
to observe the law, as it had been settled by the authority 
of councils, by canons of the Church, and by the preroga- 
tive of the Crown; and that it was the duty of the 
bishops to enforce obedience. It was in fact, the old 
tribal theory of religion; all the people must, at least 
as far as outward observance was concerned, be prepared 
to believe and worship as those who were in authority, 
and who settled these things, saw fit. 

Opposed to these were the men who in the early years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, began to be known as Puritans. 
They believed that the Roman Catholic religion was 
opposed to the teachings of Scripture, that its leading 
dogmas were false, that its forms and ceremonies were 
superstitious or idolatrous. They believed that the 
Church of Rome was prepared to wink at gross 
moral laxity in its members, so long as they preserved 
their orthodoxy. They believed that the Pope was 
anti-Christ, and they knew from experience that Papists 
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were prepared to use the argument of the prison, the 
torture chamber, and the stake to enforce their beliefs 
upon those who differed from them. They had passed 
through a terrible experience during the reign of 
Queen Mary, the iron had entered into their soul, and 
they were determined that no such sights should ever 
again be seen in England if they could help it. They 
believed that the only way for ‘‘a godly, thorough 
Reformation ’’ was to have a clean sweep with the past, 
and to make a new start. 

They believed, as did the Court Reformers, that 
the Pope had no authority over the people of England, 
and were prepared to accept the authority of the 
Sovereign as supreme in all matters, except such as 
touched their individual consciences. They refused to 
accept the theory of apostolic succession, believing that 
the Church of Rome was a corrupt church, and that the 
office and authority of a minister of Christ did not 
depend upon the claim to an uninterrupted succession 
through a church, which for ages had been given over 
to superstition, and they believed that, in some cases, 
the hands of its ministers, who were supposed to be the 
vehicles of this mystical authority, had been stained 
with the blood of the saints. 

They believed that the Scriptures were not only a 
rule of faith, but also a standard of church discipline ; 
and that no man ought to be punished because he ob- 
jected to certain forms and ceremonies, however vener- 
able, unless they were expressly enjoined in the Word 
of God. 

They believed, and had good grounds for their con- 
tention, that if the life of King Edward had been spared 
the Reformation in England would have been completed 
on the lines of the reformed churches abroad, and they 
were anxious that this should be done. 
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Neither the Court Reformers nor the Puritans 
objected to a State Church, or to uniformity in public 
worship, and it was here that the Puritan logic met with 
a fall. ‘‘ The standard of uniformity according to the 
bishops was the Queen’s supremacy and the laws of the 
land ; according to the Puritans ‘the decrees of pro- 
vincial and national synods,’ allowed for and enforced 
by the civil magistrate; but neither party was for 
admitting that liberty of conscience and freedom of pro- 
fession which is every man’s right as far as is consistent 
with the peace of the government he lives under.’’* 

The Puritans objected to the observance of saints’ 
days or festivals as public holidays, contending that they 
were not warranted by Scripture, and were given up to 
idleness, drunkenness, and immorality; they further 
objected to what they held to be the profanation of 
Sunday by buying and selling and revelry. 

These, then, were briefly the main points of differ- 
ence between the various parties in the State in regard 
to religion, and it will easily be seen that the attitude 
of the Puritans in regard to ceremonialism in public 
worship, and to popular observances of Sundays and 
holidays, might easily be misrepresented by their oppo- 
nents as attacks upon all forms of beauty, and upon 
the simple pleasures of life. 

The fact remains, however, that friends and oppo- 
nents alike admit that “‘ the best, the purest, the noblest 
of Elizabethan heroes were Puritans.’ t The finest and 
most brilliant scholars in the universities were Puritans, 
and among the clergy the men who were most devoted 
to their charge, diligent in their ministry, and most 
fitted for their work, were Puritans. Spenser, the most 
typical poet of the Elizabethan age, was a Puritan ; 


* Neal: ‘“‘ History of the Puritans,’ vol. i., p. 116. 
{+ H. O. Wakeman: “The Church and the Puritans.” 
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so also was that perfect mirror of chivalry, Sir Philip 
Sidney. Puritanism with “its intense individualism 
appealed strongly to the deeper and more serious side 
of the English character. Its simplicity and its self- 
restraint were strengthened by the sense of a personal 
call and a personal mission.”* It was this feeling of 
personal responsibility that explains the reason why 
the Puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
stood on one side, and refused to take part in things 
that they believed were superstitious in the national 
worship, or causes of immorality in the national amuse- 
ments. As a consequence, they had to deny themselves 
many of the beauties and the innocent pleasures of life, 
which, in other times, they might have enjoyed without 
hurting their consciences. 

In the year 1559 the Queen gave out commissions 
for a general visitation, and issued Injunctions con- 
sisting of fifty-three articles, commanding her loving 
subjects obediently to receive and truly to observe and 
keep them. They were practically the same as those 
of Edward VI., to which I have already referred. 
These Articles were directed against images, Popish 
processions, etc., and among them was the old one, 
somewhat altered, which now ran as follows: 

“Also, they shall take away, utterly extinguish and 
destroy, all shrines, coverings of shrines, all tables, 
candlesticks, trindals and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings 
and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrim- 
ages, idolatry and superstition; so that there remain 
no memory of the same in walls, glass windows or else- 
where within their churches and houses; preserving, 
nevertheless, or repairing both the walls and glass 
windows ; and they shall exhort all their parishioners 
to do the like in their several houses.’ 


*H. O. Wakeman: ‘The Church and the Puritans.’ 
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The carrying out of these Injunctions was placed 
in the hands of visitors who went throughout the king- 
dom, and, on their return, reported to the Queen what 
had been done. Out of 9,400 parochial benefices only 
100 clergy gave up their livings. Among the higher 
clergy the resignations were proportionately larger, and 
comprised 14 bishops, 3 bishops-elect, 1 abbot, 4 priors, 
I abbess, 12 deans, 14 archdeacons, 60 canons or pre- 
bendaries, 15 heads of colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, 
with about 20 doctors of divinity. I mention these 
figures to show how thoroughly the commissioners must 
have done their work. The penalties for disobeying 
these Injunctions were most severe, ‘deprivation, 
sequestration, excommunication and such other correc- 
tions as those who had ecclesiastical jurisdiction under 
Her Majesty should deem fit.”’ Strype assures us that 
the visitors took effectual care to have all the instru- 
ments and utensils of idolatry and superstition demolished 
and destroyed out of the churches, such as roods—+z.e. 
images of Christ upon the Cross with Mary and John 
standing by—images of tutelary saints of the churches 
that were dedicated to them, Popish books, altars and 
such like. 

In London and the large towns, the people seem to_ 
have been strongly in favour of drastic measures, remem- 
bering with a shudder the sights they had so lately 
witnessed. ‘‘Great numbers attended the commis- 
‘sioners,’” we are told, ‘‘and brought into Cheapside, 
Paul’s Churchyard and Smithfield the roods and 
crucifixes that were taken down, and in some places 
the vestments of the priests, copes, surplices, altar 
cloths, books, banners, sepulchres, and burnt them to 
ashes, as it were to make atonement for the martyrs 
that had been burnt there. Nay! they went further, 
and in their furious zeal broke the painted glass windows, 
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razed out some ancient inscriptions, and spoiled those 
monuments of the dead that had any marks of Popery 
upon them.’’* 

Although Elizabeth and her ministers, in common 
with all educated people of the time, took no interest 
in the old Gothic art, yet it must not be imagined that 
they deliberately destroyed it from mere wantonness. 
It was simply a repetition of what had happened in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The art 
that was destroyed was art which they believed was 
dedicated to superstition and idolatry. Indeed, in the 
following September, a royal proclamation was issued 
against the defacement of old monuments that had been 
set up in memory of illustrious people who had passed 
away, or the defacing or breaking of any images in glass 
windows in churches without the consent of the ordinary, 
it being clearly established that the Injunctions were 
intended only to refer to such images, etc., as had been 
devoted to superstition or idolatry. 

The word Puritan, as we understand it to-day, was 
-not known until at least eight years after this date, 
although, no doubt, there were many people in England 
at that time who held opinions that were afterwards 
associated with that term. Henry VIII. was not a 
Puritan, yet he destroyed countless art treasures of every 
kind. In the reign of Edward VI. similar acts of de- 
struction were carried out under the directions of men 
like the Protector Somerset and Archbishop Cranmer, 
neither of whom can be described as a Puritan in the 
ordinary sense of the term; and here again Elizabeth 
calls upon her commissioners to visit every cathedral, 
collegiate and parish church in the kingdom, and, under 
the severest pains and penalties, to destroy all that is left 
of idolatrous art. 


* Neal: “History of Puritans,” vol. i, p. 122. 
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Seventy years later, when Laud introduced his novel- 
ties in doctrine and practice it was admitted that these 
Injunctions were still in force, and that they were 
directed against superstitious decorations that had been 
introduced into the churches prior to the Reformation 
and during the reign of Queen Mary; the homilies were 
read in the churches in obedience to these same Injunc- 
tions all through Elizabeth’s reign, and that “‘ Against 
Peril of Idolatry” declared that images, without 
any exception, are but “great puppets and babies for 
old fools.” In the face of these Injunctions and the 
teachings of the homilies—and we know that the 
bishops of Elizabeth’s time had no scruples about seeing 
that the laws in this direction were literally obeyed— 
one is forced to the opinion that by the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the work of destruction was practically 
complete.* 

Harrison, writing of the England of Elizabeth as he 
saw it between the years 1577-87, gives a picture of 
what had happened by that time, which shows the 
systematic and almost universal destruction of decorative 
art that had taken place. ‘‘ As for our churches them- 
selves, bells and times of morning and evening prayer 
remain as in times past, saving that all images, shrines, 
tabernacles, rood-lofts, and monuments of idolatry, are 
removed, taken down, and defaced, only the stories in 
glass windows excepted, which, for want of sufficient 
store of new stuff, and by reason of extreme charge 


* The following entry from the records of St. Lawrence’s, Ipswich, dated 
1547, shows how, ‘‘ in obedience to the King’s command,” the removal of super- 
stitious emblems in churches was begun in the first year of Edward VI., and 
the evidence that this was continued in a systematic way during the long reign 
of Elizabeth is overwhelming :— 

“Item. We have in our churche and chancell ix glas wyndows of fayned 
storyse contrary to the king’s majesties injouncions whiche we have bargayned 
for to be glaced wt whyght glas ffor the wiche we haue payd and must paye for 
the said glas. . . xijit’”’ 
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. . are not altogether abolished in most places 
at once, but by little and little suffered to decay, that 
white glass may be provided and set up in their rooms.’’* 

It may further be easily proved from the great 
wealth of medieval sculpture which still remains in 
churches, that the work of destruction was, on the whole, 
in the direction pointed out in the Injunctions and 
that memorials erected in honour of the illustrious 
dead, and merely decorative enrichments or carving and 
painted work, especially heraldic art, that did not come 
under the description of ‘abused images, pictures, 
paintings, and other monuments of feigned miracles” 
were left untouched. 

But Elizabeth did not love the Puritans, and had 
no sympathy either with their theology or their opinions 
in regard to discipline; on the contrary, all through 
her reign, she was their determined enemy. All efforts 
at religious zeal were sternly repressed, the Act of 
Uniformity was strictly enforced; suspected persons 
were brought before the Court of High Commission, and 
compelled to go to prison, or to take the oath pledging 
to accept all that the Church, as by law established, 
required. In 1590 Cartwright, “‘the father of the 
Puritans,” and sixteen other ministers, were sent to 
prison for refusing to take the oath before the Court of 
High Commission. In 1583 two Independents, named 
Copper and Thacker, were executed for libels against 
the Queen’s government, perpetrated by circulating the 
writings of Robert Browne. In 1591 and 1593 Nicholas 
Udal and William Penry were condemned, and the latter 
executed, for taking part in the Martin Marprelate 
controversy. Wakeman, in his “Church and the 
Puritans” tells us that the prisons were filled with men 


*“ Elizabethan England,” from ‘A Description of England,” by William 
Harrison in ‘‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles,” edited by Lothrop Withington, p. 77. 
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who, from conscientious scruples, refused to take the 
required oaths, although many of them were quite willing 
to conform in fact. Some were kept in prison for years, 
and, apparently, even tortured in the vain hope of thus 
inducing them to obey the law. 

It was not, then, sympathy with the Puritans that 
led the Queen to make these proclamations against what 
was believed to be idolatrous art ; she thought, in com- 
mon with her councillors and the bishops, that the use 
of these things was wrong, and they were ordered to be 
destroyed. The work was done, not at the instigation 
of the men called Puritans, but by the officers appointed 
by the Crown, in accordance with the law. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that, so far, 
there had been no dispute about doctrine. The differ- 
ences of opinion that existed between Puritan and 
Anglican were confined exclusively to ritual and cere- 
monies. “ With regard to the method of salvation, 
the nature of the sacraments, the character of the 
Christian ministry, and the national establishment of 
religion, there was no dispute. The controversy, when 
it had raged for forty years, was still confined to the 
ceremonial of religion, and to the purity, not of its 
doctrines, but of its external fabric.’’* 

Wakeman, in “The Church and the Puritans”’ says, 
“They (t.e. the Anglicans) included in their ranks all 
who were neither adherents of the Pope nor followers of 
Calvin.” That is true so far as it goes, but it is also 
true that practically all who had any definite opinions 
about religion at all, inside the English Church at that 
time, if they did not subscribe to the Geneva form of 
discipline, certainly subscribed to the Geneva form of 
theology. Marsden, from whom I have already quoted, 
was himself a clergyman of the English Church, and a 

* J. B. Marsden: ‘‘ History of Early Puritans,” p. 206. 
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fair and impartial historian, and he has pointed out the 
undoubted fact that, ‘‘ the system of divinity embraced 
by the Church of England, and indeed by all the re- 
formed churches, was that which has since been known 
as moderate Calvinism.’’* 

Probably, all Elizabeth’s bishops were constantly in 
correspondence with the most learned of the foreign 
divines. Not even those among the Puritans who were 
most intemperate in their attacks upon the bishops, 
ever, for one moment, brought any charge against them 
of unsound doctrine. Whitgift is called ‘‘ The Pope of 
Lambeth,” but his theology, according to Calvin, was 
sound enough, as may be read in his “‘ Lambeth Articles,”’ 
published in 1595, and approved by Hutton, Archbishop 
of York; Fletcher, Bishop of London; Young, of Rochester; 
Dr. Whitaker, of Cambridge ; and many others ; and when 
both Archbishops and the Metropolitan subscribed to 
such ultra-Calvinistic doctrines as those contained in 
the ‘“‘ Lambeth Articles,” it is unnecessary to produce 
further evidence. 

Neither were there any disputes at this time as to 
the nature of the sacraments, but only as to the method 
of their administration. Many among the Puritans 
objected to the sign of the cross in baptism, and to 
kneeling at the Communion; but they held identical 
opinions as to the meaning of these sacraments with 
the Anglican who insisted upon a more ceremonial ob- 
servance. The note still appended to the Communion 
Office of the Book of Common Prayer, known as the 
“Black Rubric” and dating as far back as 1552, ex- 
plains that the attitude of kneeling “is well meant for a 
signification of our humble and grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the benefits of Christ therein given.” But 
“thereby no adoration is intended . . . either unto the 


*jJ. B, Marsden: “History of Early Puritans,” p. 209. 
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Sacramental Bread and Wine . . . or unto any Corporal 
Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.” Upon 
this point, as indeed, upon all other doctrinal matters, 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian were at one. 
Neither did the Puritans generally object to liturgies, 
or a set form of public worship; but they did object 
to some of the things that were contained in them; as 
the repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and the interrup- 
tion of the prayers by the frequent responses of the 
people, which they considered were in the nature of 
vain repetitions.* They also desired some slight altera- 
tions in the Marriage Ceremony and the Burial Service. 
They further asked that the minister should not be 
entirely confined to the liturgy in public worship, but 
should have the privilege, if he desired it, of engaging in 
extemporary prayer. 

Some Puritans disliked ‘‘the piping of organs, the 
singing, ringing and trowling of psalms from one side 
of the choir to the other’”’; because they desired a 
simpler form of congregational worship, and the elaborate 
exercises of surpliced choirs seemed to them something 
in the shape of musical gymnastics, in which only 
trained experts could take part or understand. It was 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches that these musical 
exercises were chiefly performed, and, no doubt, the 
authorities sincerely believed that by this elaboration 
of ritual they were offering to the Deity the loftiest 
service of praise that the genius of man could produce. 
But following out the theory advanced in an earlier 
chapter, that art, to be of real value, must be capable of 
being understood by simple people, it is probable that 

* These “ vain repetitions’’ were due to the fact that the liturgy was the 
result of amalgamating and condensing a number of separate services from the 
ancient Offices of the Church ; thus the service of Mattins, Lauds, and Prime were 


condensed into Mattins; those for Vespers and Compline into Evensong. The 
other ancient services of Tierce, Sexts, and Nones were entirely omitted. 
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the Puritan was instinctively right when he rejected 
these services, which were valueless to those who were 
untrained in the technicalities of musical science. 

The Puritan applied the same inflexible logic to 
questions of morals that he applied to religious exer- 
cises. To him all the acts of life were one, and if religion 
did not influence conduct it was, in his opinion, value- 
less. He judged the question of amusements by the 
same standard which we shall see he applied to certain 
manifestations of art, and he arrived at the conclusion 
that particular forms of popular amusement were 
essentially immoral; others, though innocent in them- 
selves, led to evil, either in the lives of those who pro- 
vided them, or of those who took part in them. He 
accordingly objected to Sunday fairs and markets; to 
Sunday revels, masques and interludes; to drinking 
songs, church-ales, wakes, and saints’ day festivals. 

But some went further, and believed that it was 
the duty of Christian men to make the laws of the land 
fit in with their religious convictions, and, though large 
numbers of the people objected to have their public 
diversions interfered with, extreme Puritans considered 
that they ought to persevere in this object, and, if 
necessary, resort to coercion. In endeavouring to put 
these principles into practice, they were only carrying 
out the theory that they had been taught by the 
Queen’s government in regard to uniformity in religion. 
And in this respect, Puritan and Anglican fell into the 
same error. They forgot that the Christian Church was 
a voluntary organisation of religiously-minded men and 
women, who, while they had a perfect right to make laws 
in respect to the conduct of those who, of their own 
will, had associated with them in fellowship, had no 
right to enforce their private opinions as to conduct 
upon those who preferred to remain outside. Of course, 
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the great moral laws which all civilised communities had 
accepted, would not be seriously in dispute. The fact 
is, the idea of toleration was then almost unknown, 
and if we blame the Puritan for intolerance, we must 
also blame the Anglican. 

But the Puritans had other reasons for advocating 
a thorough reformation. Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs’”’ 
was, by the law of the land, placed in every parish 
church by the side of the “‘ Great Bible,” and in its pages 
the people read of the methods that were employed by 
the Roman Catholic Church in dealing with heretics, 
and many who were still living had seen the fires lighted 
in Smithfield. But the drama was not yet concluded, 
and scores of young Englishmen—volunteers in the war 
in the Netherlands, were sending home daily accounts 
of the hideous crimes that were being enacted in that 
unhappy land. Those were the days of the Inquisi- 
tion and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and Jesuits 
were preaching sedition in England, and carrying about 
copies of the Pope’s Bull of Deposition. Remember, 
the Armada actually sailed with all the apparatus of the 
Inquisition on board! Can we wonder then that the 
Puritan feared and hated Rome, and that he desired 
that the break with her should be in every respect 
complete? He believed that the Church of Rome was 
a corrupt church, drunk with the blood of the saints. 

The Queen and the bishops did not, however, see 
things with the eyes of the Puritan; the Queen was 
concerned chiefly about making the Church a department 
of the State, while the bishops were too much engrossed 
with esthetic and antiquarian theories about religion 
to see the possible danger that was ever present to the 
mind of the Puritan, who sincerely believed that any- 
thing in the shape of dalliance with Rome was fraught 
with danger. He feared that delight in the symbol 

I 
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might lead to adoption of the substance. All signs of 
religious zeal among the Puritans were sternly sup- 
pressed by the State at a time when the Church, apart 
from Puritanism, was most deficient in spiritual earnest- 
ness. The utmost that apologists for this system of 
repression claim is, that men like Parker and Whitgift, 
by what are euphoniously called “ disciplinary methods,” 
were successful ‘‘in preserving the framework of the 
ecclesiastical constitution.” It is not claimed that 
they in any way added to the spiritual power of the 
Church. They had no time to give to such matters as 
these ; their business was rather that of police magis- 
trates, who had to carry out “ the disciplinary methods ”’ 
for enforcing uniformity. These methods worked with 
such precision that few honest men escaped. Even 
the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, thought that the Arch- 
bishop was going too fast, and he felt called upon to 
write to Whitgift as follows : 

‘““T have read over your twenty-four Articles... 
of great length and curiosity, to examine all manner of 
ministers in this time without distinction of persons 

. and I find them so curiously penned, so full of 
branches and circumstances that I think the Inquisition 
of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 


and to trap their priests ... This kind of proceeding 
. 1s a device rather to seek for offenders than to 
reform any.” 


The modern apologists for these “‘ disciplinary 
methods ”’ are not fond of going into too careful details 
as to their nature. 

Brief reference has been made to some of the cruelties 
practised by Whitgift through the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Star Chamber, in order to preserve the frame- 
work of the ecclesiastical constitution, but enough has 
been said to show that the Puritans had good grounds 
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for their hatred of the policy of the bishops, which 
seemed to be devised for the purpose of driving godly 
men out of the Church. 

The truth is, forces were at work at this time that 
few in England understood; the note of liberty that 
had been sounded by the Renaissance was struggling to 
be heard; the bishops in the Church and the Sovereign 
in the State were determined to stifle it. The Parlia- 
mentarian was soon to fight for liberty of personal action. 
The monarchy took under its wing the episcopal form 
of government, not because the monarch believed in the 
fiction of the “divine right,’ nobody did in those 
days; the Queen certainly did not. “I who made 
you what you are, can unmake you, and if you do not 
forthwith fulfil your engagement, in God’s name I will 
immediately unfrock you,” said she, to Cox the Bishop 
of Ely. The attitude of the Crown towards the Episco- 
pacy is well expressed in the well-known words of James I., 
“No bishop, no king.” 

When the conspiracy between the Crown and the 
bishops against the liberties of the people was carried 
to a point that became unbearable, the party of religious 
reform and the party of State-reform joined hands, and 
what is known as the Puritan Revolution was the result. 

As distinct from the Puritan, whose main purpose 
was the defence, or achievement, of liberty, was the 
Presbyterian who desired to found a system, in which 
the tyranny of the presbytery was to be substituted for 
the tyranny of the bishops. But the Presbyterian form 
of church government never really won the heart of 
the English people, and although in the days of its power 
it forced certain terms from the government, there was 
no likelihood that it would ever be really at home in 
England. Many of the charges of narrowness brought 
in after years against the Puritans were, as we shall 
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see, due to the attempt made by the Presbyterians to 
govern England, not only in the State, but also in 
the Church, and in the civic and family life. They en- 
deavoured to set up a spiritual kingdom in England, 
that was to be ruled over by the saints who claimed 
to have the right to settle what men should think, 
and how they should spend their spare time; and the 
practical good sense of Englishmen revolted against this 
new form of tyranny. 


IIILA—THE STUART AND COMMONWEALTH PERIODS 


Students of history are conscious of a distinct altera- 
tion in the national temper which showed itself in every 
direction early in the Stuart period. The nation be- 
came uncertain in regard to many great questions, and 
the lines of division between different parties in the 
State became more sharply defined. The teachings 
of the Reformation, and the theories of the New Learn- 
ing, had, up to this time, been generally accepted, and 
there are no signs that they were looked upon by either 
Puritan or Anglican as mutually antagonistic. 

In regard to religion Elizabeth had been concerned 
chiefly about uniformity, and in order to attain this 
she had been compelled to steer a middle course between 
two opposite tendencies in the nation, and while many 
of the old ceremonies and the dresses of the officiating 
clergy were retained, the leading principles of the Re- 
formation had been accepted. To religiously minded 
men the question of ceremonial observance was of great 
importance, and the persecution of conscientious Puri- 
tans is one of the regrettable incidents in an otherwise 
glorious reign. But, in spite of persecution, Puritanism 
had prospered. 

The Puritan gentleman was, in every respect, the 
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social and intellectual equal of those in his own class, 
who were not seriously interested in the question of 
religion. He had a broad and tolerant outlook on life, 
and was in thorough sympathy with the gaiety and 
culture that was characteristic of the times. 

But the great power of Puritanism was amongst 
the middle classes, and here the influence of religion 
had produced a form of culture that is probably without 
parallel in history. 

Nearly a hundred years had passed since Erasmus in 
his “‘ Paracelsis”’ had said: ‘I long that the husband- 
man should sing a portion of the Scriptures to himself 
as he follows the plough, that the weaver should hum 
them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller should 
beguile with their stories the tedium of his journey.” 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century this noble 
wish had become an accomplished fact in England. 
Since the Bible had been ordered to be set up in churches 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the people had become 
enthusiastic students of its pages, and its lofty teachings 
affected the national character in a way that cannot be 
understood, unless we remember that it was the only 
literature that was at that time accessible to the majority 
of the nation. 

But unlike most literary ‘‘ movements,’ which affect 
only select portions of the community, this affected 
the whole people. It became the fashion for readers 
with good voices to read aloud from the Bible to their 
neighbours before and after Divine service in the 
churches. In addition to this public reading of the Bible, 
thousands of copies of the little dumpy quarto, published 
at Geneva in 1560, with Calvinistic annotations, were 
being sent over to England every year. 

In consequence of their interest in the Scriptures 
large numbers of the people turned away from much of 
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the art of the times, which seemed to them either trivial 
or immoral, and gave themselves up to the study of a 
question which they believed to be of supreme import- 
ance, that of religion. 

The primitive simplicity of the early Hebrew theo- 
cracy seems to have completely fascinated the Puritan 
of the seventeenth century, and a yearning desire grew 
up in his mind that similar conditions of life and govern- 
ment should prevail in England. This new Hebrew 
invasion, which began in the year 1560, has left its mark 
on English life in every direction. The names of Old 
Testament characters (not always chosen with the best 
judgment) took the place of the old English pet names, 
and the names of saints as the font-names of the majority 
of the people, and the custom has survived to the pre- 
sent time. 

England became a land of theologians. The great 
doctrines of religion, as Dr. Byington has pointed out 
was the case in later times in New England, became 
“‘living themes for the people, the subjects of discus- 
sion at the fireside, in the market and at all social 
gatherings.” The Puritan believed that religion was 
something more than the performance of certain out- 
ward forms, in certain places, and at certain times. By 
his deep study of the Bible he discovered a truth which 
Catholic Christianity had largely neglected, the im- 
portance of a personal relationship between man and 
God, and this idea became the dominant note in his 
religious faith. The awful nearness of God, His right 
to control all the affairs of man’s life were, to the Puritan, 
realities that made him supremely indifferent as to the 
wishes of kings and bishops. He loved his wife and 
children with a deep and tender affection, and yet he 
went to prison; he loved peace, and yet he took up 
arms against a king; he loved England, and yet he 
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crossed the seas and faced the hardships of a new colony 
in order that he might work out his theories in regard 
to religion and government. 

At the beginning of the reign of James I. the majority 
of the Puritans were inside the Church and desired to 
remain there; they wished for relief in regard to 
certain forms and ceremonies, which hurt their con- 
sciences, and they were anxious that certain flagrant 
abuses should be remedied. 

Some among them wished for still more. The 
Presbyterians desired that spiritual authority should 
be vested in the Church and not in the Sovereign, and 
that the authority of the presbyters in the Synod should 
be substituted for that of the bishops. But those who 
favoured the Presbyterian form of church government 
were in a small minority at that time, although their 
opinions were voiced by men of great talent and piety. 
In addition to these, there were a number of Puritans 
who were already outside the Established Church ; 
these consisted of extreme Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents, or followers of Robert Browne. The great 
majority, however, among the Puritans wished to remain 
members of the Church of England, but desired that 
their conscientious scruples—chiefly in regard to certain 
outward forms—should be respected. 

The year 1618, in which the Synod of Dort was held, 
marks the close of a period. Up to that time there had 
been no serious differences in regard to doctrine or 
church government, but only in regard to ceremonies. 
Puritan and non-Puritan members of the Church accepted, 
on the whole, the teachings of Calvin. 

James I. was a strong Calvinist, but after the Synod 
of Dort new influences became marked, and the rulers 
in the Church adopted, with the approval of the King, 
what were called Arminian principles. To-day most 
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Evangelical Nonconformists, whether direct descendants 
of the Puritans of the seventeenth century, or of the 
Methodists of the eighteenth century, would describe 
themselves as Arminians, in the sense that they 
accept what is known as the doctrine of free grace, as 
opposed to the doctrine of Calvinism, known as election. 

Protestants in Holland, holding almost exactly similar 
opinions in regard to religion and conduct to those held 
by Puritans in England, relinquished Calvinism for 
Arminianism in the seventeenth century ; and after the 
fall of the Anglican Church a section of the Puritans 
openly adopted Arminian views. J. L. Sanford in his 
‘“‘ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion ’”’ has 
shown that it was “on the point of personal religion, 
and not of religious exclusiveness, that Puritanism 
assumed the features of Calvinism; it was on the idea 
of the possibility of a human depository of authority, 
and not of religious catholicity, that King James adopted 
Arminianism.”’ It was unfortunate for English Puri- 
tanism that the term Arminian was adopted as the 
exclusive title of the High Church party, as it forced 
the Puritans into a position of antagonism, which they 
would probably not have taken under other circum- 
stances. 

It was not so much that Puritans objected to the 
doctrine of free grace, but that they objected to the 
authority of the Church taking the place of the authority 
of the Scriptures. During the reign of Elizabeth 
Protestantism had been accepted for better or worse 
by all parties in the State, but towards the end of the 
reign of James I. the High Church party began to teach 
what has since come to be known as the theory of ‘ con- 
tinuity.”’ It was openly stated for the first time, to the 
horror of all good Protestants, that much of the work 
of the Reformation was a mistake, and it was sought 
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to prove that really nothing had happened excepting 
that Englishmen had thrown over the authority of the 
Pope, and begun to say their prayers in English. 

But the majority of Englishmen knew better, and 
were convinced that something very vital had happened, 
no less than a deliberate suppression and abolition of 
the Mass and all its accessories. When the King began 
to favour the High Church movement, the clergy, who 
were anxious about preferment, naturally became its 
ardent supporters; but the movement was distinctly 
sectional, and only affected a small but active minority, 
and was one of the many signs of that break in the 
national unity which is typical of the Stuart period. 
It was limited almost entirely to the narrow area of the 
Court, and the great majority of the people, knowing 
intimately the extent of the political claims of Rome, 
looked upon the new tendencies in the Church with 
dismay. The movement was considered to be not only an 
attack upon the generally accepted principles of the 
Reformation, but it was thought to be an insidious plot 
to bring the nation back into the arms of the papacy. 
These two leading ideas will account, in a large measure, 
for the passionate opposition of the whole nation to 
the practices of Laud and the High Churchmen. 
To the devout Puritan such dallying with Rome was a 
sin against knowledge, to the patriot it was an act of 
treason against the State. 

William Laud is to the High Churchmen, not so 
much the founder of a great party inside the Church, 
as the man who first insisted in a practical way upon 
the theory of ‘continuity’ to which I have referred. 
He it was, according to modern Anglo-Catholics, who 
prevented the Church from being captured by the Puri- 
tans, who it is said ‘‘ desired to sever her ties with her 
religious past and the past of historic Christendom.” 
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But the difficulty which confronted Laud and his co- 
adjutors, was, that the Reformation had been at work 
in England for a period of nearly a hundred years, 
and that during that time the Communion had been 
substituted for the Mass; the Lord’s Table for the 
altar; and Protestant for Catholic, and, what is more, 
nine-tenths of the people approved of the change, 
and thoroughly understood all that it meant. 

If Laud had been satisfied with simply insisting upon 
decency and order in the services of the Church, and 
in opposing the extreme changes which immoderate men 
demanded, all might have been well. But he was on 
dangerous ground when he struck at that Puritanism 
which had been built up on well-considered Protestant 
principles, and which was in harmony with the feelings 
of the majority. The homeliness of worship which had 
become general during the reign of Elizabeth, commended 
itself to the sober tastes of Englishmen of those days, 
most of whom had grown to dislike the elaborate cere- 
monialism which they associated with the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Gorgeous architecture, 
the smell of incense, elaborate ritual, were, to the Puri- 
tans, merely so many mechanical aids to devotion, and 
when Laud, in his anxiety to prove that there had been 
no break in the historic continuity of the English Church, 
endeavoured to revive practices that had been given up 
for fully fifty years, he found that he had to face a nation 
of stubborn Englishmen who considered his “‘ antiquarian 
reproductions of the old”’ unwarrantable innovations, 
invented for the purpose of leading England by easy 
steps back to Rome. 

It may be freely admitted, then, that Laud’s attempts 
to educate the nation in the principles of esthetic piety 
were strongly opposed by the Puritans, partly on 
the ground that they savoured of Popery, and partly 
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because they were unnecessary to them in their religious 
life. Doubtless there were many to whom material 
aids to devotion were of real value. Men like Cosin 
and Wren, and, in a higher sense, Herbert and Ferrar, 
relied largely upon the eye and ear, to induce in their 
minds spiritual emotions which they believed were 
essential to the life of the soul. Laud believed that if 
others would consent to the same conditions they would 
experience the same emotions. ‘‘ Laud was a man who 
believed implicitly in a system, who sought to influence 
men by the encouraging of the formation of habit far 
more than by the inculcation of dogma.’’* 

He believed that the habit of prayer could best be 
formed by the universal use of a liturgical service, he 
had great faith in what he called “the comeliness of 
ecclesiastical order,’ the placing of the communion 
table ‘“‘ altar-wise’’ against the east wall of the choir, 
and its enclosure by rails to preserve it from the profane 
touch of the laity ; the wearing of certain dresses by the 
clergy that had been consecrated by ancient usage ; 
the habit of bowing towards the altar on entering the 
church, and at the mention of the name of Jesus; the 
facing towards the east by the priest at the consecration 
of the elements; the sign of the cross in baptism ; 
and he wished to refer all disputed points to the 
ecclesiastical canons or the usages of the ante-Nicene 
Church. 

But the mistake of Laud, and the men of his school, 
was that they did not understand that nine-tenths of the 
English nation did not need these artificial aids to 
devotion. For them the flame of spiritual life was 
kindled at another altar. 

In other times men might have looked with toler- 
ance upon Laud’s ritualistic innovations, but when 


* Wakeman: “The Church and the Puritans.” 
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intolerance in the Church joined hands with the arbit- 
rary claims of the Crown, the temper of the nation 
began to be roused. Early in the reign of Charles I. 
the High-Churchman Montague had closed his book 
entitled ‘‘ Appello Cesarem ”’ with this significant address 
to the King: ‘‘ Do thou defend me with the sword, and 
I will defend thee with the pen.” His reward was the 
bishopric of Chichester. 

But the Puritans were not slow to take up the 
challenge, and Sir John Eliot did but voice the opinion 
of the majority of Englishmen when he said in the House 
of Commons that ‘‘the Gospel is that Truth... .in 
which the kingdom has been happy through a long and 
rare prosperity. This ground, therefore, let us lay for a 
foundation of our building, that the Truth, not with 
words, but with actions we will maintain! .... There is 
a ceremony used in the Eastern churches of standing at 
the repetition of the Creed, to testify their purpose to 
maintainit, . .. . not only with their bodies upright but 
with their swords drawn. Give me leave to call that a 
custom very commendable!” The idea that this “ long 
and rare prosperity’ was in a large measure due to the 
“Gospel” by which was meant the Protestant religion, 
was never doubted by the ordinary Englishmen of 
those days. The nation had renewed its youth, and 
was not prepared to go back to medievalism at the 
bidding of the Archbishop. His ‘‘ antiquarian repro- 
ductions of the old”? might please a few, but they were 
rejected by the great majority, who feared, above 
everything, anything that was suggestive of a return 
to the tyranny of Rome. 

The case of Henry Sherfield, who represented Salis- 
bury in Parliament in 1629, may be taken as typical 
of the attitude of the Puritans towards the question of 
church decoration. Sherfield not only represented the 
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city in Parliament, but was Recorder of the borough, 
and a member of the vestry of St. Edmund’s. He was 
a lawyer of eminence, and a man of education and 
refinement, strongly opposed to Nonconformity, and 
did not object to kneeling at the communion. Not the 
kind of man who in ordinary times would be likely to 
be guilty of an act of vandalism, or give way to fanaticism. 
But the times were anything but ordinary. 

In the year 1628 Sherfield had been present at 
that memorable scene at Westminster, when the 
message was brought from the King forbidding the 
House “to lay any scandal or aspersion on the state, 
government, or ministers thereof;’’ he had heard the 
loud sobs that broke out from every bench in that 
crowded assembly, and he had seen the stern old lawyer, 
Coke, rise in his place and then break down with emotion, 
unable to utter a word. The times when such things 
happened seem somewhat remote to us, and the passions 
that inflamed men are to us altogether inconceivable. 
Sherfield came home from London at the close of the 
Parliament in 1629 with many thoughts burning in his 
mind, and many fears as to the way in which things 
were going in Church and State. 

The windows of St. Edmund’s Church were of 
painted glass, and one of them contained a representa- 
tion of God the Father in the form of a little old man, 
in a blue and red coat, with a pouch by his side ; another 
depicted Him creating the sun and moon with a pair of 
compasses ; others showed Him engaged on the various 
works of creation ; and the last as sitting in an elbow- 
chair at rest. How the window had escaped destruc- 
tion during the long years since the Injunctions 
had been in force is a mystery. Perhaps because of 
the reason given by Harrison, “for want of sufficient 
store of new stuff and by reason of the extreme charge 
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. .. by the alteration into white panes.” Anyhow, it 
had escaped. 

One day Sherfield saw a woman named Emily 
Browne bow to the window as she passed to her seat. 
“‘T do it,” said she, in reply to the remonstrance of 
Sherfield, “to my Lord God.” ‘‘ Why,” said the 
Puritan lawyer, ‘“‘ Where is He?” ‘In the window, 
is He not?” was the woman’s reply. Sherfield was 
shocked and brought the matter before the next vestry 
meeting, when he moved that leave be granted to take 
the window down, and a new one in white glass put in 
its place. The motion was agreed to, six justices of the 
peace being present. The note in the minute book is 
carefully worded, and reads as follows: ‘‘ The said 
window is somewhat decayed and broken, and is very 
darksome, whereby such as sit near the same cannot see 
to read in their books.’’ But nothing was done for a 
period of more than six months. 

Sherfield thought much on the matter, and happening 
to visit the neighbouring village of Steeple Aston, he 
learned that a knight, lately deceased, had left in his 
will a sum of money for putting up painted windows 
in the church ; fearing that the mischief was spreading, 
the Recorder went home and obtaining the key of the 
church, destroyed the window. News of this reached 
London, and information was produced against Sher- 
field in the Star Chamber in the February of 1633. The 
information sets forth ‘‘ That being evil affected to the 
discipline of the Church, he, with certain confederates, 
without consent of the Bishop, had defaced and pulled 
down a fair and costly window in the church containing 
the history of the Creation, which had stood there 
some hundred years, and was a great ornament to it, 
which profane act might give encouragement to other 
schismatical persons to commit the like outrages.” 
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Sherfield’s defence was that the church of St. 
Edmund was a lay fee, exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of the diocese ; that he, and the rest of the 
parishioners, had lawful power to take down the glass, 
and that the vestry had agreed that the glass should 
be changed and the window made new, and that, accord- 
ingly, he took down a quarry or two in a quiet and 
peaceable manner. Sherfield further pointed out that 
the window did not contain a true history of the Crea- 
tion but a false and impious one, God the Father being 
painted like an old man with a blue coat, and a pair of 
compasses, to signify that He compasseth the heavens 
and the earth. He also pointed out that the artist had 
made serious blunders in regard to the days in which 
the various works of creation were performed, so that, 
said Sherfield, “the history is false.” 

He then went on to say that he held it impious to 
make an image or picture of God the Father, and under- 
took to prove the same from the Scriptures, the canons 
and councils of the Church, the mandates and decrees 
of sundry emperors, from the opinions of certain doctors 
of the Church and ‘our most judicious divines since 
the Reformation.” 

But Sherfield was a lawyer as well as a theologian. 
He pointed out that his belief was agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Church of England ; to the ‘‘ Homilies ”’ 
which say, “‘ That pictures of God are monuments of 
superstition and ought to be destroyed ;”’ and to the 
Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, which commanded 
“ That all pictures and monuments of idolatry should 
be removed out of churches that no memory of them 
might remain in walls, glass-windows or elsewhere,” 
and that these Injunctions had been confirmed by the 
Canons of the 13th of Elizabeth and were still in 
force. 
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Sherfield concluded his defence by denying that he 
was disaffected to the discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, or that he had encouraged any to oppose the 
government of it under the reverend bishops. 

Laud’s defence of the artist was ingenious; said he: 
“God the Father was called in Scripture, ‘the Ancient 
of Days,’”’ but he added “ that for his own part he did 
not so well approve of pictures, as of things invisible, 
but be the paintings better or worse,” he insisted, “ Mr. 
Sherfield had taken them down in contempt of the 
episcopal authority’ and he moved that he might be 
fined a thousand pounds, removed from the Recordership 
of Salisbury, that he be committed close prisoner to the 
Fleet till he pay his fine, and be then bound to his good 
behaviour. The Court agreed, excepting that they 
reduced the fine to five hundred pounds. 

It will be noticed that Laud does not appear to have 
been concerned as to the quality of the pictures, or as 
to whether the history they represented was true or 
false ; the crime of which Sherfield was guilty was, that 
he had set at defiance the authority of the bishop, 
and this, in the eyes of Laud, was an unpardonable 
offence. 

But in the action of Sherfield and the six justices 
of the peace of Salisbury, we see the real mind of Puri- 
tanism. The Scriptures were to the men of those days 
the written Word of God ; in those Scriptures they were 
clearly warned against the sin of idolatry, and when 
the command of the bishops was opposed to the command 
of God, the Puritans were not long in making up their 
minds as to which they would obey. When Sherfield 
thought of God he did not think of Him as “a little old 
man in a blue and red coat, with a pouch by his side.” 
He thought of Him as a mind, a purpose, as the Ruler 
and Governor of the universe, dwelling “‘ not in temples 
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made with hands” but as “eternal in the heavens.” 
Laud and his fellow bishops in the Star Chamber might 
fine Sherfield five hundred pounds, but they could not 
cure the nation of this fever. 

Laud believed that most of the changes that had 
taken place in the English Church since the Reforma- 
tion, both as to ceremonies and doctrine, had been in a 
wrong direction. He desired as far as possible that the 
Church should regain its old authority in the State, 
and that the power of the ecclesiastical courts to deal 
with all questions of religion and morals should be 
supreme. According to his theories, the nation had 
been for sixty years progressing in a wrong direction, 
and he was anxious that a fresh start should be 
made. 

Laud was certainly not gifted with any considerable 
amount of artistic perception, but he appears to have 
had some sort of an idea that in order that his schemes 
might be complete, it was necessary that the ornaments 
of the church, and the outward forms and ceremonial 
observances, that were in existence prior to the Refor- 
mation, should, as far as possible, be revived. He was 
aware that images and stained glass windows had formed 
part of the embellishments of pre-Reformation Churches ; 
most of them had been removed during the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and the Homilies, and 
Injunctions were clearly against their retention ; but 
this does not appear to have caused him any concern. 
If they had been removed they must be restored. 

But apart from the feelings of the nation, which 
were clearly against such innovations, the fact remains 
that the faculty to produce such art no longer existed, 
and all that could be hoped for was, that either the 
artist would produce a grotesque travesty of the old, 
as Wren did in Charles II.’s time, in the towers of 

ui 
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Westminster Abbey; or that he would introduce a 
pagan anachronism, as Inigo Jones did in the western 
portico which he added to old St. Paul’s. All that the 
artist can do when called upon to work in a style that 
is out of harmony with the prevalent spirit of the age, 
is, at best, to produce an antiquarian reproduction of the 
past, which is as lifeless and as uninteresting as many 
of the churches of the Gothic revival, embellished with 
what have been described as “‘ holy-beetles and scribbled 
monograms that no one understands, and that would do 
them no good if they did.” 

It has never been seriously suggested that the Puri- 
tans destroyed church art excepting when they were 
of opinion that it was of an idolatrous character, and 
as practically all ancient images of this kind on walls, 
or in windows, had already been dealt with by the 
executive government, nothing remained for the Puri- 
tans of the Stuart and Commonwealth period except to 
destroy the lifeless imitative art introduced by Laud, 
which, apart from its ecclesiological interest, no true 
lover of art can seriously regret. 

The arguments used by James I. in 1617, when he 
sent a cargo of carved figures of apostles and patriarchs 
to embellish the chapel of Holyrood, may be taken as 
characteristic of the ideas that prevailed in the minds 
of those who were anxious to introduce such innova- 
tions. The people of Edinburgh who had a lively hatred 
of Popery, were in a state of mutiny. Popish images, 
said they, would soon be followed by the Popish mass, 
and the bishops in alarm begged the King to desist. He 
told the bishops that “‘the graven work” was “not 
of an idolatrous kind, like to images and painted pictures 
adored and worshipped by Papists, but merely intended 
for ornament and decoration of the place where we should 
sit, and might have been wrought as well with figures 
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of lions, dragons, and devils, as with those of patriarchs 
and apostles.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said he, ‘‘as we must wonder 
at your ignorance and teach you thus to distinguish 
between the one and the other, so are we persuaded that 
none of you would have been scandalised or offended 
if the said figures of lions, dragons, or devils had been 
carved and put up in lieu of those of patriarchs and 
apostles.’’* 

If the art of the Church is “‘ merely intended for 
ornament and decoration’ it cannot well be described 
as “‘sacred’’ art, and the charge of sacrilege brought 
against those who destroy it is meaningless; and if 
“lions, dragons, and devils” would be as much in 
place in a Christian church as “ patriarchs and apostles,” 
the case of the Puritan is proved up to the hiit, whose 
argument was exactly that of St. Paul in regard to meat 
offered to idols. If they were merely ornamental 
embellishments, why insist upon their introduction, 
since ignorant men and women might, and did, mistake 
them for Popish images, which it was admitted had been 
abused by superstitious reverence? If James found it 
necessary to argue at such length with a bench of 
Scottish bishops, we can scarcely blame the ordinary 
Englishman who had been nurtured in Protestantism, 
if he looked with suspicion upon Laud’s fondness for 
images in stone, or painted glass. 

If these things were merely intended as decorative 
enrichments, some of the punishments meted out to 
Puritans, who were unable to appreciate Laud’s esthetic 
ideas, seem somewhat sensational. The Rev. John 
Hayden, a Devonshire clergyman, having preached 
against superstitious ornaments in churches, was forced 
to leave the county. He was apprehended by Bishop 
Harsnet, in the diocese of Norwich, who deprived him 

* Botfield’s ‘‘ Original Letters,” ii., p. 496. 
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of his horse and money, imprisoned him for thirteen 
weeks, and then sent him to the Court of High Com- 
mission. The Court degraded him from the office of the 
ministry, and fined him for preaching against decora- 
tions and images in churches. In 1634 he was sent to 
the Bridewell by Laud for preaching after degradation. 
Here he was whipped, kept to hard labour, and con- 
fined in a cold, dark dungeon during the winter, being 
chained to a post in the middle of a room with irons 
on his hands and feet, with a pad of straw to lie upon, 
and no food but bread and water. 

The Rev. John Workman, lecturer of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Gloucester, in one of his sermons had said, 
‘That pictures or images were no ornaments to churches, 
that it was unlawful to set up images of Christ or saints 
in our houses, because it tended to idolatry, according 
to the Homily.” For this offence he was brought before 
the Court of High Commission, where he was suspended, 
excommunicated, and forced to recant in the Court at 
Lambeth, in the Cathedral at Gloucester, and in the 
church of St. Michael. He was also condemned in costs 
and imprisoned. He was much respected at Gloucester, 
having been minister at St. Stephen’s for fifteen years. 
The city of Gloucester had, some time before his arrest, 
given him an annuity of £20. The Town Clerk, Mayor 
and several aldermen were also cited before the High 
Commission, and put to costs running into £100, and 
the annuity was cancelled. Workman then set up a 
school, but was inhibited from carrying it on by Laud ; 
he then commenced practising as a physician, but this 
also the Archbishop prevented, until at last, worn out 
with misfortune, he died. 

But Laud was not satisfied with punishing the 
parson; he was equally watchful of the press, and 
ordered his chaplains to expunge from all books which 
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came to be licensed, all passages which objected to 
“ paintings, carvings, drawings, and gildings in churches ; 
or the erection of, or the bowing or praying before 
images and pictures.” 

The “beauty of holiness’? was a favourite phrase 
with Laud, and he probably considered the ornaments 
were indispensable aids to devotion, or he would not 
have gone to the extremes he did in punishing those 
who objected to their introduction. The Puritan also 
believed in “‘the beauty of holiness,’’ but to him the 
phrase meant something entirely different. The point 
to remember, however, is that whatever may have been 
the advantages to men and women of the Laudian 
temperament of this cultivation of esthetics in the 
externals of worship, it was not optional, but compulsory. 
All the trees in the garden were to be made to grow to 
the same shape, and if they threw out any branches or 
leaves which were not of the Laudian pattern, they were 
to be lopped off, and so pruned into shape. We have 
seen his treatment of Hayden and Workman, and worse 
had happened to Bastwick, Prynne, and Leighton. Laud 
did not hesitate to use the shears, but as a Puritan 
writer has pointed out, “ Prynne with his ears twice 
sawed from his head was excusable in not quite 


appreciating (the) music of the spheres . . . such 
things rather impeded the popular appreciation of 
Laud’s upholstery of holiness.’ As a matter of 


fact, all that Laud did was to manufacture Puritans 
wholesale. 

When Laud was appointed Archbishop, he carried 
out his theories fully in the restoration of the chapel 
at Lambeth. The chapel, prior to the Reformation, 
had glowed with colours from the painted windows, all 
of which had been defaced, or destroyed at the Refor- 
mation, or during the reign of Elizabeth. These were 
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laboriously restored by Laud. Here again the charge, 
brought against him at his trial, was not of beautifying 
the chapel, but of introducing Popish innovations con- 
trary to the Statutes of 3rd and 4th of Edward VI. and 
the Injunctions of Elizabeth. 

The question around which much of the controversy 
of those days revolved was the position of the communion 
table. In the reign of Edward VI. the altars, which 
had been of stone, and placed against the eastern wall 
of the chancel, were demolished. The term God’s 
table, or God’s board, was substituted for that of altar, 
and it was appointed by the rubric that the table should 
at the time of communion be covered with ‘a fair white 
linen cloth,” and ‘‘ stand in the body of the church, or in 
the chancel,” the object clearly being to return to 
what the early reformers believed was the primitive 
simplicity of a commemorative feast. This custom 
was continued through the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. 

The tables were always of wood, and it was customary 
at ordinary times for them to be placed against the 
east wall of the chancel, and at the time of celebration 
for them to be moved into the centre of the chancel, or 
the body of the church, “table-wise”’ as it was called, 
that is, the long sides running from east to west, instead 
of from north to south, or “ altar-wise,’”’ which is the 
present fashion, and dates back to the time of the Restor- 
ation. There are hundreds of these Elizabethan and 
Jacobean tables still in existence in ancient parish 
churches, and it will be found that in every case the 
mouldings and enrichments are carried round the four 
sides of the table, proving that they were designed with 
the knowledge that they would at times stand in an 
isolated position, and not always against a wall. In 
opposition to this, the domestic tables of the same 
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period were designed for the people to sit on one side 
with their backs to the wall, and were, accordingly, 
enriched and moulded on three sides only. If the Lord’s 
tables of the time of Elizabeth and James I. had been 
intended to stand “ altar-wise”’ against the wall, it is 
evident they would have been finished in the same way 
as the domestic tables.* 

It is clear, both from rubric and canon, that the law 
contemplated a table to be moved from one place to 
another at the time of administration, and this was the 
almost universal custom until about 1633, when Laud 
introduced the innovation of placing the communion 
table on raised steps in the position occupied by the 
ancient altar, and railing it in, usually on three sides. 
Laud claimed in this, as in all other innovations, that 
it was done in the interests of decency and order, and 
in accordance with ancient custom. But, as Gardiner 
points out, “‘the position of the communion table could 
never be a question of mere decency. The table at the 
east was the outward expression of one set of religious 
ideas. The table in the centre was the outward ex- 
pression of another set of ideas.”” The one was symboli- 
cal of the sacrifice of the Mass, the other of a memorial 
feast. t 

But the time arrived when the nation grew tired 
of Laud’s innovations, and when Parliament met in 
November, 1640, it proceeded at once to the discussion 
of religious as well as civil grievances. For the first time 
in its history Puritanism was in power, and whatever 


* These remarks apply of course to pre-Laudian tables. 


+ The fullest information in regard to this controversy that I am acquainted 
with is contained in two illustrated articles published in the ‘‘ Transactions” of 
the Archzological Section of the Birmingham and Midland Institute for 1895 
and 1905. The articles are by that accomplished antiquary, Mr. Richard H. 
Murray, of Worcester, and are entitled respectively “‘ Ancient Church Fittings ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Evolution of Church Chancels.” 
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charges are brought against it of responsibility for the 
destruction of art and beauty must lie within the 
narrow limits of twenty years, that is, from the begin- 
ning of the Long Parliament to the time of the Res- 
toration. It is wilful misrepresentation to blame 
Puritanism for what happened prior to 1640. 

During the first ten years of this period the nation 
was distracted by civil war, and a certain amount of 
damage was undoubtedly done to cathedrals and 
churches, as well as to other buildings ;* but, in a time 
of active warfare, the combatants on either side do not 
as a rule consider the character of a building they are 
called upon to attack or to defend. If the necessity of 
war is admitted, the natural consequences of warfare 
must follow, and it was no more a Sacriligious act on the 
part of the Parliamentary general, Lord Brooke, to 
assault the cathedral of Lichfield than it was for the 
Royalist army to turn it into a garrison. A _ soldier 
who would allow his love for the beauty, or the historic 
associations, of a building to stand in the way of his 
military duties would be out of place in his profession, 
and it is puerile to blame an army for the destruction 
of a building, however venerable, if the exigencies of 
war require it. Such being the case, the Cavalier was 
equally to blame with the Puritan for whatever took 
place in this direction in connection with military opera- 
tions. If the Puritans turned the cathedrals into 
fortifications and stabled their horses in them, so did 


* The charge brought against the Puritans of using the churches as barracks 
is true ; but the same was done by the Cavaliers and the following entries from 
the churchwardens’ accounts at Kenilworth may be taken as typical of what 
happened in England during the Civil War. In 1643-44 Charles I. came to 
Kenilworth and the troops were lodged in the church, whereupon the church- 
wardens’ account has ‘“‘ For mending ye pews after ye armie, 1s. 6d.” In 1646 
it was the Puritans’ turn, and we find under that date “ For makynge fayre 
ye churche after General Cromwell’s army was here, 5s.!” Again in 1649 
“For makyng cleane the church and chancell when the Scots lay there, 5s.” 
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the Cavaliers, and this part of the indictment may be 
dismissed as beside the question.* 

But Puritanism, during this period, is charged with 
wilful and systematic destruction of church fittings and 
ornaments on a large scale, apart altogether from what 
happened as a result of military operations, and this 
question is one that demands the fullest investigation. t 

The idea that the Puritan of that time was a man 
of anarchy, who approached the venerable institutions 
of the past with the intention of destroying them, is 
grotesque. To begin with, the greater number of the 
Puritans were not separatists outside the Church, but 
a party inside the Church, and a party that was in the 
majority in the State. A large number of the peers 
and landed gentry were Puritans, as were also most of 
the wealthy merchants and well-to-do middle classes. 
The majority, too, of the beneficed clergy, and many of 
the most brilliant scholars in the universities, belonged 
to this class. The term Puritan in those days implied 


* Scarborough was twice besieged during the wars, and the church suffered 
on each occasion. In February, 1644, Sir John Meldrum assaulted it on behalf 
of the Parliament. A portion of the garrison had entrenched themselves in 
the parish church. This was attacked by the Parliamentarians, and eighty of 
the defenders were captured. Sir John then opened a battery in the east window, 
but the garrison in the castle made such a vigorous and well-directed fire that 
the choir of the church was demolished. 


} Speaking on this subject, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, in his “‘ Life of Gainsborough,” 
says :—‘‘ That the Cavaliers cared as little for art as the Roundheads was 
evidently the opinion to Sir Walter Scott, who in ‘Woodstock,’ shows us the 
kind of pictures which adorned the walls of Charles I.’s loyal knights. When 
Jocelyn showed Independent Tomkins round the picture-galleries of Sir Henry 
Lee’s mansion, he pointed with his leading staff to one where ‘in such perspective 
as the artist possessed, were depicted the remains of a burning church, or monas- 
tery, and four or five soldiers in red cassocks, bearing away in triumph what 
seemed a brazen font or laver. Above their heads might be traced in scroll 
‘ Lee Victor Sic Voluit.’ . . . The picture was one of those which, from something 
marked in the features and expression, attract the observation even of those who 
are ignorant of art. The Independent looked at it until a smile passed transi- 
ently over his clouded brow.’ The Puritan might well smile ‘to see the grim 
old Cavalier employed in desecrating a religious house.’ ” 
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no suggestion of social inferiority, and the sneer of 
Matthew Arnold, that ‘modern Puritans as a body 
represent middle-class Philistinism,” would be meaning- 
less if applied to the Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
In other words, Puritan and Cavalier, as regards 
culture and social standing at least, met on equal 
terms. 

One has only to read over the names of the men 
who were elected to represent Puritanism in the Long 
Parliament, to discover that they consisted largely of 
gentlemen bearing the most honoured names in Eng- 
land. Denziel Holles, the younger son of the Earl of 
Clare, was member for Dorchester, an aristocrat and a 
man of the highest integrity and honour. John Glynn, 
Recorder of London and a lawyer of eminence, repre- 
sented Westminster. Sir Benjamin Rudyard, the mem- 
ber for Wilton, was an accomplished gentleman, and 
“an elegant scholar.” Sir Harry Vane, the member 
for Hull, was the son of the Comptroller of His Majesty’s 
Household, and in his youth had been in close touch 
with the life of the Court; he was a philosopher who 
delighted in Plato, a mystic, perhaps, and a visionary, 
but a man of singleness of aim and sincere piety. 
Nathaniel Fiennes, son of Lord Saye and Sele, represented 
Banbury ; Sir Arthur Hazelrig, the member for Leicester, 
was brother-in-law of Lord Brooke, the famous Parlia- 
mentary general of artillery. John Hampden, the illus- 
trious patriot, was member for Buckinghamshire, and 
typical of scores of country squires who were on the 
side of Puritanism in that famous Parliament. John 
Pym, the leader of the popular party in the House of 
Commons, was a man of invincible courage, who to quote 
the words of J. R. Green, “stands out for all after-time 
as the embodiment of law.” John Selden, whose incom- 
parable wit and immense learning is proved by his 
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“Table Talk,’ was member for the University of Oxford, 
while Sir Edward Dering represented the sturdy yeomen 
of Kent. This list could be enlarged indefinitely, but 
may be taken as typical of the quality of Puritanism 
in the House of Commons, and as representative of a 
large body of Puritanism in the country generally. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that men of the 
character I have named would be likely to be guilty of 
fanatical deeds of iconoclasm. They had too much 
respect for the law, and their stake in the country was 
too great, neither would they be likely to acquiesce in 
acts of violence committed by unreasoning mobs. 

They may have been men of mistaken zeal, but, at 
least, they had a scrupulous respect for the law, and 
it may be safely assumed that whatever was done in the 
shape of destruction was done with deliberation and of 
set purpose. Fortunately, we are in possession of the 
Ordinance of 1643, which not only describes the work of 
destruction initiated by Parliament, but also places on 
record the motives which prompted it. The terms of 
the Ordinance are as follows: 


“That before the first of November all altars and tables of stone 
shall be utterly taken away and demolished, and all communion tables 
removed from the east end of every church, chapel, or place of public 
worship, and be set in some other fit and convenient place or places 
of the body of the church or chapel; and all rails whatsoever which 
have been erected near to, or before, or about any altar or communion 
table in any of the said churches or chapels, shall before the said 
day be taken away, and the chancel ground of every such church, 
or chapel, or other place of public prayer, which has been within 
these twenty years raised for any altar or communion table to stand 
upon, shall before the said day be laid down and levelled as it was 
before; and all tapers, candle-sticks, and basins shall before the 
said day be removed and taken away from the communion table, 
in every church, chapel, or place of public prayer, and not be used 
again afterwards. 

‘“‘ And all crucifixes, crosses, images, and pictures, of any one or 
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more persons of the Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary, and all other 
images, and pictures of saints, or superstitious inscriptions, in or upon 
any of the said churches, churchyards, or other places belonging 
to the said churches or churchyards, or in any other open place, shall 
before the said first of November be taken away and defaced by the 
proper officers that have the care of such churches. And it is further 
ordained, that the walls, windows, grounds, and other places that 
shall be broken, impaired or altered by any of the means aforesaid, 
shall be made up and repaired in good and sufficient manner in all 
and every said parish churches, chapels, or places of public prayer 
belonging to the parish, by the church-wardens for the time being, 
and in any cathedral or collegiate church or chapel, by the dean, 
or sub-deans, and in the Inns of Court, by the benchers, and readers 
of the same, at the cost and charges of all and every such person or 
persons, bodies politic, or corporations to whom the charge of repairs 
does usually belong, upon penalty of forty shillings to the use of 
the poor, for the space of twenty days after such default; and if 
such default be made after December Ist, the justice of the peace of 
the county or city shall have power to perform it. Providing that 
this Ordinance shall not extend to any image, picture, or coat of 
arms, in glass, stone, or otherwise in any church, chapel, or church- 
yard, set up by, or engraved for a monument of any king, prince, 
nobleman, or other dead person, which has not been commonly reputed 
or taken for a saint.” 


That this Ordinance was generally observed is doubt- 
less true, and that there were instances of excessive 
zeal on the part of magistrates, churchwardens, or the 
soldiery, is also true. But from what is known of the 
discipline of the army, and the almost religious respect 
on the part of the Parliamentarians for the strict letter 
of the law, it is doubtful if in many cases the work of 
destruction went beyond the terms of the Ordinance. 
London was practically at the mercy of the Parlia- 
mentarians from the commencement of the war, and 
yet there are few traces to be found in the Abbey of 
Westminster of so called Puritan violence. Indeed, it 
has been pointed out that “a history of ecclesiastical 
sculpture, from the reign of Henry III. to the present 
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day might be fairly illustrated from the stores of that 
church alone.’’* 


Even the famous statue of the Virgin at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, erected by Laud, which clearly came under 


the terms indicated in the Ordinance, was allowed to 
remain. f 


* Poole’s “ History of Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 260. 


+ William Dowsing earned an unenviable reputation as Parliamentary Visitor 
for the demolishing of superstitious pictures and ornaments in the county of 
Suffolk during 1644. His journal, containing a full account of his doings, is 
said to have been sold in the year 1704, together with the library of Samuel 
Dowsing, a son of William Dowsing, to Mr. Huse, a London bookseller. Mr. 
Loder, of Woodbridge, published in 1786 what he claimed was “a true copy 
of a manuscript, found in the library of Mr. Samuel Dowsing, of Stratford, 
being written by his father Mr. William Dowsing’s own hand, carefully and 
almost literally transcribed, September 5th, 1704.” The oviginal manuscript 
is not in existence, and it is impossible to say as to how far the incidents described 
in Mr. Loder’s book are a true transcript from the journal. There is no doubt 
that William Dowsing was appointed by the Earl of Manchester visitor for the 
county of Suffolk, and from other sources we know he was exceedingly zealous 
in his work. In reading the accounts of his exertions one is tempted to feel 
that either Dowsing or the person who transcribed his journal was gifted with 
a too lively imagination, and materially added to the tale of destruction. On 
January 6th, 1644, he is said to have visited five separate churches, and 
among other things to have destroyed over 1,200 superstitious pictures. In 
one church alone he destroyed 1,000 ! 

The Rev. Evelyn White, who edited a new edition of the book in 1885, casts 
no doubt on the authenticity of the journal, but adds the following remarks : 
“The number of churches—often rich in decoration and ornament—in the 
districts visited, that were seemingly quite passed over, and as far as we know 
remained unmolested by Dowsing, is remarkable. With abundant exercise of 
power, and with no lack of help on the part of their appointed deputies and 
their adherents, . . . . we should, if only the work had been continuous 
and morte systematic, have certainly looked for a wider range of ‘ objects,’ and 
an amount of havoc, which would have caused the details related above to sink 
into comparative insignificance. ... There are in Suffolk considerably over 
five hundred parishes, but little more than one third of the whole number find 
any mention in the journal.” 


GHAPTER: Vi 
DID THE PURITAN HATE ART? 


In considering the attitude of the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century towards the many-sided subject 
called Art, it will be necessary to understand clearly 
the character of the art against which they protested. 
It must be remembered that, although art may be 
worth having, it is possible that the price paid for it 
may be too high. Every man should have in his mind 
a scale of values beyond which he is not prepared to. 
go. The Puritan placed a high value on liberty, sim- 
plicity, and morality. He did not necessarily despise 
art, but to him it was not the supreme thing, and Part 
nouveau of the Cavalier did not entirely appeal to 
him. 

The time had not yet arrived when Englishmen 
were able to express themselves by means of painting 
or the plastic arts. Whatever art of this kind, of any 
value, that was produced in England during these 
years was the work of foreigners of the Italian, German, 
or Dutch schools. 

The art of the drama had, however, been brought 
to the highest perfection during the closing years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and masterpieces had been produced 
that have never been excelled. The study of the 
ancient classic authors had given a certain stateliness 
in construction that was of value in restraining some 
of the wayward tendencies of the English drama, and 
though the plays might be “neither right comedies 


nor right tragedies,’ but “representations of histories 
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without any decorum,” the native woodland note of 
sweetness, which is its chief glory, was preserved. 

All things combined to produce a great art. The 
fear of Rome and of Spain that had so long haunted 
the nation was at an end. Englishmen suddenly be- 
came conscious of possibilities of greatness, of which 
their fathers had never dreamed. They were victorious 
in a struggle against fleets which had claimed to be 
invincible, and against forces which had usurped a 
sovereignty over the intellect of some of the mightiest 
nations in Europe. They had accepted the new learn- 
ing and the new religion, but they had preserved their 
national characteristics and had not been unduly 
influenced by foreign or ancient models. 

There is no evidence that the average Puritan of 
Elizabeth’s day was out of harmony with that spirit 
in the nation which found expression in dramatic art. 
It is not suggested that complaints against the drama 
were unknown. Such objections had been common 
from the days of the early fathers by the religious of 
a certain temper, and they still exist. There was, 
however, no widespread hostility on the part of the 
Puritans to that art in which the English people had 
learnt to delight, and which was employed by the 
great masters to describe deeds of heroes and kings, 
and to teach lessons of the deepest wisdom. 

Towards the end of the reign of James I. and during 
the reign of Charles I. the drama for the first time 
became separated from the main current of the nation’s 
life. Instead of speaking to the people as a whole, it 
addressed itself to a section only. It attempted to 
adapt itself to the artificial atmosphere of the Court, 
and openly scoffed at the ideals of the great majority 
of the people. Dramatic art from that time became 
decadent and lost all vitality. 
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Shakespeare and the older dramatists had at times 
taken Italian stories as the bases of their plots; but 
the newer play-writers ransacked these sources of inspira- 
tion for suggestions for plays in which murder, adultery, 
incest, and crimes of a character which hitherto had been 
unfamiliar in England, formed the staple ingredients. 

False standards were set up, and attempts were 
made to supersede the older moralities by a new code. 
The citizen was a cuckold; his women-folk were 
at the service of the young gallants of the Court, and 
were represented as pining for their attentions; 
sobriety of life was described as preciseness, and con- 
cern about religion was a sure sign of hypocrisy or a 
weak brain. The Puritan would have been less than 
human if he had not resented such attacks as these. 

Unfortunately, the caricatures of Puritans that the 
play-writers produced are still accepted in many 
quarters as though they were portraits from the life, 
notwithstanding the facts that have been brought to 
light by Carlyle and other well-known historians. 

J. A. Froude has pointed out that Carlyle in his 
Life of Cromwell recovers for us ‘‘a true human 
figure of immense historical consequence from below 
two centuries of accumulated slander and misconcep- 
tion.” Since Carlyle’s work was done much more of 
this “‘ accumulated slander and misconception” has 
been removed from the popular mind in regard to 
Puritanism and its work. Bitter partisans may still 
persist in the old charges; but fair-minded opponents 
to-day admit the greatness and the honesty of the 
Puritan character. Principal Ottley, of Pusey House, 
Oxford, in his “ Life of Bishop Andrews,” speaking of 
the clergy of the early years of James I., says that ‘for 
the most part, energy of character, moral enthusiasm, 
pure zeal for religion, were to be found on the Puritan 
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side.’ On the other hand, he points out that “the 
standard of spirituality was low ; the clergy were many 
of them self-seeking, ignorant, sordid, idle, worldly, 
supinely enjoying the endowments and privileges of the 
established system. The Puritan attack was, after all, 
dictated by a consciousness of moral superiority, and 
the ‘hatred of a professional religion.’ ”’ 

In other words, the Puritan of the beginning of the 
reign of James I. was in possession of ideals that were 
far in advance of those held by the bishops and the 
Court party. 

The Puritans were concerned about vital religion. 
They looked with dismay upon the growing frivolity 
and viciousness of the times, as compared with the more 
sober gaiety of Elizabethan society ; indeed, the decay 
of the drama was only one of many outward and visible 
signs of an alteration in the national ideal. The pursuit 
of pleasure became with many the serious business of 
life, old values were considered outworn and laughed 
at, and attempts were made to set up fresh standards. 
And these new fashions were being set at the Court of 
the King. Mrs. Hutchinson did not over-state the 
case when she said “‘the Court of this King (James I.) 
was a nursery of lust and intemperance.” 

The case of Lady Essex and the notorious Robert 
Carr created a profound sensation in the country, and 
old courtiers of Elizabeth’s time, who paid occasional 
visits to the Court of King James, were shocked at the 
sight of ladies and gentlemen rolling about in a state 
of helpless intoxication.* The French Ambassador, 
Tilliéres, wrote to his Court in 1621 as follows: ‘“‘ They 
have no thoughts here of a war either in France or in 
Germany; nor of any occupation whatever, other 


* See letter from Sir John Harrington quoted by Lucy Aikin, “Court of 
King James I.,” vol. i., pp. 278-79. 
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than that of eating, drinking, and making merry. The 
house of the Duke of Buckingham is a chief resort for 
these pursuits; but I have too much modesty to 
describe in the terms of strict truth things which one 
would rather suppress than commit in writing to 
ambassadorial despatches, destined for the perusal of 
distinguished persons. They are such as even friends 
touch upon only with reluctance in confidential letters. 
I have, nevertheless, sought out for the most decent 
expressions which I can make use of, to convey to you 
some of the particulars; but I have not succeeded, 
whether because I am deficient in adroitness, or that it 
be actually impossible to lay these histories before 
chaste ears.’”’* If the modesty of the French Ambassador 
was shocked, we need not wonder that Puritans hold- 
ing old-fashioned ideas about morality were displeased 
with the conduct of the Court. 

But it is not from foreigners and Puritans alone 
that we obtain our information; the courtiers them- 
selves have placed on record evidence which places 
the matter beyond question. Sir J. Harrington wrote 
to a friend as follows: “I will now in good sooth declare 
to you—to you that will not blab—that the gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on 
hereabouts as if the devil was contriving that every 
man should blow himself up by wild riot, excess, and 
devastation of time and temperance.” + Principal 
Ottley, in his ‘‘ Life of Bishop Andrews,” who quotes 
this passage from Aikin, adds significantly : ‘‘ An incon- 
gruous sphere, aS we might suppose, for a devout 
prelate of ascetic life and retiring habits.’ And this 
was exactly the opinion of the Puritans. 


* Quoted by J. L. Sanford in ‘Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
Rebellion,” p. 86. 


} Aikin: “Court of King James I.,” vol. i, p. 281. 
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In addition to the intemperance and immorality of 
the Court, its senseless extravagance provided excuses 
for Puritan attacks. Fancy dress and foreign dances, 
and the form of entertainment known as the masque, 
became the fashion. Inigo Jones, the great architect 
of that period, was employed to design the dresses, 
the scenery, and the stage machinery. In the next 
reign Shirley’s “‘ Triumph of Peace”’ cost the enormous 
sum of £20,000 to produce.* These masques were not 
only staged at prodigal cost; but the highest nobility, 
and royalty itself, took part in their public representa- 
tions. In 1606, the first of Ben Jonson’s masques, in 
which the Queen acted, was played on Twelfth Night, 
in the old Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. The Queen and 
the Court ladies and gentlemen blacked their faces and 
arms and appeared as Ethiopians. Sir Dudley Carleton 
describes the appearance of the Queen and certain great 
ladies as “rich, but too light and courtesan-like for 
such great ones.” f 

Bacon wrote an essay on the masque, and described 
elaborately the colours which show best by candle- 
light, and went fully into the question of accessories 
and suitable characters. Among other things he 
observes, “‘as for angels, it is not comical enough to 
put them into anti-masques.” Here we have, then, a 
picture of the Court devoting itself to the production of 
what the sober part of the nation believed—apart 
altogether from the question of morality—was a frivo- 
lous art, unworthy of the attention of serious-minded 
men and women. 

Surely something was wrong when an artist like 
Inigo Jones, a poet like Ben Jonson, and a philosopher 


* Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House cost £15,000, and will serve as a useful 
comparison of values. 


+ Winwood’s ‘‘ Memorials,” ii., 44. 
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like Francis Bacon, were called upon to employ their 
great gifts in ministering to the follies of a depraved and 
dissolute Court. 

But it was not simply that the manners of the Court 
had sensibly decayed since the accession of James. 
The new fashions began to affect more or less the people 
generally. Seriousness of aim and simplicity of life 
came to be looked upon with scorn and contempt, and 
there seemed no room in the nation for those who de- 
sired both beauty and goodness. And this is the secret 
of the quarrel which began about this time between 
Puritanism and Art. The Puritans objected to the 
false estimate of life which the play-writers sought to 
teach in their plays; the playwrights, in their turn, 
heaped scorn upon the Puritans because of their out- 
spoken objections. In consequence, that section of 
the nation which saw clearly the new danger that was 
threatening England from within—a danger greater 
than that of Spain in the reign of Elizabeth—was com- 
pelled to stand helplessly on one side, its words of 
warning being treated with ridicule and contempt. 

Mrs. Hutchinson tells us, with becoming indigna- 
tion, how fiercely the storm of insult and reproach fell 
upon houses like her father’s and her husband’s. “ If 
any were grieved at the dishonour of the kingdom, or the 
griping of the poor, or the unjust oppressions of the 


subject . . . he was a Puritan; if any, out of mere 
morality and civil honesty, discountenanced the abomin- 
ations of those days, he was a Puritan; ... if any 


showed favour to any godly honest person, kept them 
company, relieved them in want, or protected them 
against violent or unjust oppression, he was a Puritan ; 
if any gentleman in his country maintained the good 
laws of the land, or stood up for any public interest, for 
good order or government, he was a Puritan: in short, 
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all that crossed the views of the needy courtiers . . . 
the lewd nobility and gentry—whoever was zealous for 
God’s glory or worship, could not endure blasphemous 
oaths, ribald conversation, profane scoffs, Sabbath break- 
ing, derision of the word of God and the like—whoever 
could endure a sermon, modest habit of conversation, 
or anything good—all these were Puritans; and if 
Puritans, then enemies to the king and his government, 
seditious, factious hypocrites, ambitious disturbers of 
the public peace, and finally, the pest of the kingdom. 
Such false logic did the children of darkness use to 
argue with against the hated children of light, whom 
they branded besides as an illiterate, morose, melan- 
choly, discontented, crazed sort of men, not fit for 
human conversation; as such they made them not 
only the sport of the pulpit, which was become but a 
solemn sort of stage, but every stage, and every table, 
and every puppet-play belched forth profane scoffs 
upon them, the drunkards made them their songs, and 
all fiddlers and mimics learned to abuse them, as find- 
ing it the most gameful way of fooling.” * 

By the end of the reign of James I. the antagonism 
of interests in Church and State had become acute, 
and the two sections in the nation drifted further and 
further apart. ‘‘ The unity of the national mind was 
broken or impaired. Passion in large measure trans- 
ferred itself from literature to the affairs of politics 
and religion. Reason, confronted with urgent practical 
problems, grew perplexed. Imagination waned, and 
often yielded to the seductions of easy and vulgar 
pleasure. A period of doubt and difficulty followed 
a period of steadfast and daring advance. Two doc- 
trines in religion arrayed themselves each against the 
other. Two parties in the State entered upon a great 


* “ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,” p. 66. 
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contention. Two theories of life and conduct stood 
opposed. All things tended towards a vast disruption ; 
and in the strife of King and Commonwealth, of Puritan 
and of Anglican, that disruption was accomplished.” * 

This disruption was brought about in a large 
measure by theories in Church and State which had 
taken definite shape by the end of the reign of James I. 
Arminianism in the Church and absolutism in the 
monarchy had joined hands. The one claimed to 
have control over religion and conduct, and the other 
over the person and property of the subject. This 
naturally led to a combination for mutual protection 
of those who were in earnest about preserving religious 
liberty, and those who were chiefly concerned about 
their privileges as citizens. 

Such was the condition of affairs in England in 
1625 when Charles succeeded his father. It is not my 
purpose to attempt an analysis of the subtle elements 
that made up the character of this monarch. No doubt 
he was possessed of many admirable qualities: a faith- 
ful husband, a good father, and a king who inspired the 
devotion of those who were brought in personal contact 
with him. But he willed that the state of England, 
political and ecclesiastical, should be one thing, and 
the people willed it should be another. 

Charles I., we are told, was a broad-minded patron 
of the arts, with the taste to appreciate, and the desire 
to encourage them in every way; and it is freely 
stated that he was prevented from carrying out his 
purpose by the ignorant fanaticism of the Puritans, 
who, hating art and beauty of every kind, continually 
plotted to destroy every manifestation of it, whether 
in the dress of the Cavalier, in the art of the play-writer, 
or in the more sacred associations of worship. It is 


* Dr. Dowden: “ Puritan and Anglican,” p. 2. 
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commonly believed that the Puritan succeeded in his 
evil purpose, and that England still suffers from an 
unnatural break in the orderly development of the arts 
for which the Puritan alone is to blame. 

William Gifford, in his Introduction to ‘‘ Massinger’s 
Plays,” speaking of this period, says: ‘‘ The arts were 
rapidly advancing to perfection under the fostering 
wing of a monarch who united in himself taste to 
feel, spirit to undertake, and munificence to reward. 
Architecture, painting, and poetry were by turn the ob- 
jects of his paternal care. Shakespeare was his ‘closet 
companion, Jonson his poet, and, in conjunction 
with Inigo Jones, his favoured architect, produced 
those magnificent entertainments,” etc. But enter the 
wicked Puritan, like the villain in the melodrama. 
““Massinger terminated the triumph of dramatic 
poetry; indeed, the stage itself survived him but 
a short time. The nation was convulsed to its centre 
by contending factions, and a set of austere and gloomy 
fanatics—enemies to every elegant amusement and 
every social relaxation—rose upon the ruins of the 
state. Exasperated by the ridicule with which they 
had long been covered by the stage, they persecuted 
the actors with unrelenting severity, and consigned 
them, together with the writers, to hopeless obscurity 
and wretchedness.” * 

Gifford was no doubt sincere, and believed all that 
he wrote, and many to-day would accept his statements. 
But facts are against him. The art in which Gifford 
was chiefly interested was that of the drama, and 
this had already begun to decline. All authorities 
concur in the opinion that, instead of the vitality of 
youth, it showed signs of decrepitude and decay. 

In regard to the arts of painting and sculpture, these 


* Massinger’s Plays, edited by William Gifford, Esq., p. xxii. 
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had hitherto shown no signs of definite native growth. 
On the continent of Europe the great period of the 
Renaissance had passed. Da Vinci had died in 1519, 
Raphael in 1520, the mighty Michelangelo, born eight 
years before his contemporary and rival Raphael, 
living on long after the period of decline, had passed 
away in 1564. Titian had died at the great age of 
ninety-nine in 1576. There are no names of English 
painters of the front rank during all these years of 
achievement, and artists like Holbein and others were 
induced to settle in England, simply because the art of 
painting was unknown in this country. During the 
long reign of Elizabeth the only glimmer of light in 
native English pictorial art was afforded by the minia- 
tures of Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver. 

James I. had in his employment as portrait painters 
Van Somer, Daniel Mytens, and Cornelis Janssens; and 
in 1621, the “ Titian of Flanders,’ Peter Paul Rubens 
was called in to decorate the ceiling of Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting House at Whitehall. It is clear, then, that 
up to this time the brilliant achievements of the Renais- 
sance had been powerless to stimulate painting and 
sculpture in England. 

But there is another point which must not be over- 
looked. In the early days of the Renaissance there 
was a unity in the arts which demanded that the work 
of the painter and the sculptor should form part of a 
definite decorative scheme, under the controlling influ- 
ence of the architect, who refused to allow his work to 
be injured by haphazard incongruities in form or 
colour. But when the first signs of decay set in, 
easel pictures became fashionable, and the age of the 
great picture galleries began. The earlier half of the 
seventeenth century marks the period of the great 
collectors, who, as time went on, were not satisfied 
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with the acquisition of movable works of art or easel 
pictures, but churches and religious houses were ran- 
sacked for the purpose of satisfying the greed of royal 
and aristocratic collectors. 

The earlier examples of primitive art were rudely 
torn from their original settings, and works that had 
once comforted simple souls in quiet village churches, 
were removed without scruple to help form those great 
collections which became the rage. Art was by this 
means divorced from the common life of the people ; it 
exchanged the freedom of the home and the church for 
the prison house of the private gallery. Instead of 
ministering to the whole people, it became the toy and 
plaything of an aristocratic minority. In a way, the 
whirligig of time has righted matters and the people 
have come to their own again, and the great collections 
of monarchs and rich amateurs have in many cases 
formed the nucleus of such collections as the Louvre, 
the Berlin Museum, the Pinakothek, the Dresden 
Gallery, the Brussels and Antwerp Museums, and our 
own National Gallery. 

But the point to be noticed is that in the first instance 
the fashion of collecting examples of the great masters 
was largely a selfish and aristocratic vice, and when we 
read of certain great churchmen and monarchs of this 
period as being patrons of art we shall find, if we inquire 
carefully into the subject, that much of their activity 
was pure vandalism. 

Charles I. was no doubt an enthusiastic collector, 
and a connoisseur of the highest ability. His elder 
brother Henry, who died at the age of nineteen, left 
behind him a collection of pictures which formed the 
beginning of the great collection formed by the ill-fated 
Charles. Even while engaged in his romantic journey 
in 1623 with Buckingham, to secure the hand of the 
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Infanta Maria, he found time to obtain a number of 
fine examples, including such valuable works as ‘“‘ The 
Holy Family,” by Correggio, and the ‘“ Jupiter and 
Antiope”’ of Titian. 

Charles’s reputation as a connoisseur was such that 
even while Prince of Wales we find Rubens writing to 
his correspondent Valavez in 1625 a letter in which he 
says: ‘Monsieur le Prince de Galles est le prince le 
plus amateur de la peinture qui soit au monde.” On 
his accession to the throne, a few months after the date 
of Rubens’ letter, Charles set to work with redoubled 
energy, and employed agents all over the world to 
obtain pictures and works of art of various kinds. 
Among those employed were Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir 
Balthasar Gerbier, Nicholas Laniere, and Daniel Nys, 
the latter succeeding in acquiring the great collection 
of the Gonzaga at Mantua. 

The objectionable side to this fever of collecting is 
shown in a letter that Nys wrote to Endymion Porter, 
in April and May, 1628, in which he says :— 

‘Since I came into the world I have made various 
contracts, but never a more difficult one than this, 
and which has succeeded so happily. In the first place, 
the city of Mantua, and then all the Princes of Christen- 
dom, both great and small, were struck with astonish- 
ment that we could induce the Duke of Vincenzo to 
dispose of them. The people of Mantua made so much 
noise about rt that 1f Duke Vincenzo could have had them 
back again he would readily have paid double, and his 
people would have been willing to supply the money.” 

Here we have a picture of the people of Mantua, 
who loved the art which was the glory of their city, 
filled with sorrow at their loss, and prepared, when too 
late, to pay any price to keep the treasures at home. 
But in those days royal collectors had little sympathy 
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with the feelings of the people in such matters 
as this. 

In 1630 Charles purchased the seven famous car- 
toons of Raphael, known as “‘ The Acts of the Apostles,” 
and now at South Kensington. They had been sent 
to Brussels by Leo X. as cartoons for the magnifi- 
cent tapestries now in the Vatican; but the work 
was not paid for, and the original drawings were 
kept by the weavers as a pledge for payment of the 
debt. Rubens knew of their existence, and Charles 
bought them on his advice. It is unnecessary to 
describe in detail the important works that were 
acquired by Charles in various ways, except to men- 
tion that by the time of the breaking out of the war 
he had formed one of the finest collections in Europe. 

In addition to his activities as a collector, Charles 
found employment for a number of foreign artists. 
Among others was the well-known Orazio Gentileschi, a 
native of Pisa, who, like most Italians of that period, 
worked in the Bolognese style. In addition to produc- 
ing a number of easel pictures, two of which are still 
at Hampton Court, he painted elaborate ceilings at 
York House and Greenwich in the manner that was 
then in vogue. Gerard Honthorst came over in 1628. 
He had obtained a reputation as a painter of night 
scenes, and is said to have influenced Rembrandt. An 
example of Honthorst’s work in another style may be 
seen in one of the great staircases at Hampton Court, 
and may be taken as typical of the extravagant taste 
of the period in this direction. The subject is Mercury 
—represented by the Duke of Buckingham—presenting 
the Arts and Sciences to Apollo and Diana—represented 
by Charles and Henrietta—while several genii drive 
away Envy and Malice. 

In 1632 Charles attached to his service the great 
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artist Van Dyck, whose name will for ever be associated 
with those dreamy and poetical portraits, in which the 
genius of the painter has idealised the features of the 
ill-fated monarch. 

It is possible that the glamour of aes portraits has 
done much for the memory of the King, in causing 
Englishmen to overlook his faults of character; and 
there is little doubt that the great Fleming empha- 
sised and refined those traits in Charles that were in 
harmony with his own poetic and melancholy tempera- 
ment. 

But though Charles was indefatigable as a collector, 
and encouraged foreign artists to settle in England, the 
blossoming time of English pictorial art had not yet 
arrived, and there are no signs that these foreign 
influences produced any visible effect on native art. 

The only art which took a definite step forward 
during this period was that of architecture. This 
forward movement was entirely due to the genius of 
one man, who introduced into England a refined and 
modified Palladianism which was to be the foundation 
of all that was good in English architecture for the 
next two hundred years. I have already spoken of 
the work of Inigo Jones as a designer of scenery, etc., 
for masques during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
But it was as an architect that Jones was supremely 
great. He was at work for James as early as 1615, 
and in 1619 his reputation was sufficiently established 
to justify his appointment as architect to the new 
buildings at Whitehall. The Banqueting Hall was 
completed in the spring of 1622, and this building, 
elaborate as it is, was only intended as a subordinate 
part of a palace which was to cover seven acres of 
ground. The scheme was revived by Charles on a 
heroic scale in which all the dimensions were practi- 


ST. PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


From the Cartoons by Raphael in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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cally trebled.* But the fragment which faces White- 
hall is all that was ever attempted of this palace, which 
was to have rivalled that of any continental monarch. 
Jones prepared numerous drawings to illustrate his 
design, and there is no doubt that, if the whole had 
been completed in harmony with the small portion 
that was built, England would have possessed a master- 
piece of architecture unique in Europe. 

I have described at some length the condition of 
the arts of painting, architecture, and the drama, at 
the beginning of the Stuart period, and have dealt 
especially with the time when the antagonism between 
Charles and the Puritans became acute. It wili be 
possible, perhaps, with the facts thus before us, to 
arrive at a sound conclusion as to the truth or other- 
wise of the charge we are considering. We have seen 
the type of drama that was being produced at the 
Court and the way in which Puritans regarded it. We 
know also the treatment that was meted out to those 
who wrote or spoke against it. 

Charles’s patronage of the arts of painting and 
sculpture, it must be admitted, consisted chiefly in 
collecting ancient masterpieces for the decoration of 
his palaces, and it is a question to be argued as to 
whether the acquisition of ancient works of art by rich 
amateurs in private collections, which are accessible 
only to a privileged few, is an advantage or otherwise 
to art. The people who principally benefit are the 
purchaser or seller. The mere removal of a work of art 
from one place to another is not in itself a meritorious 
act, and may be prompted by mere selfishness. 

But Charles encouraged painting by attracting to his 
Court artists like Gentileschi, Honthorst, and Van Dyck 
and by employing an architect of the power of Inigo 


* The later scheme would have covered twenty-five acres. 
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Jones. This is true; but, after all, Court painters 
and Court architects, though necessary to a monarch 
with a taste for display and magnificence of surround- 
ings, are not equally essential to the happiness of the 
people as a whole. 

But the Puritans did not object to Inigo Jones as an 
architect or to Van Dyck as a painter. True, the 
parishioners of St. Gregory’s were angry with Inigo 
Jones in 1637, when he pulled down a portion of their 
parish church to make room for the enlargement and 
rebuilding of old St. Paul’s, one of the pet schemes of 
Archbishop Laud. When the people objected, Jones 
threatened that they should be laid by the heels if they 
did not forthwith pull down the remainder. There is in 
this threat of the great architect an echo of the insolence 
of the Archbishop and of their Royal master; but it 
seems that the parishioners were in the right, and when 
Jones was summoned before the House of Lords he had 
to hand over the materials for the rebuilding of the 
church. 

It is interesting to notice, in passing, that this scheme 
for rebuilding St. Paul’s is another example of the van- 
dalism of the times. Old St. Paul’s was one of the 
finest Gothic cathedrals in England, and yet Laud, the 
great apostle of what he called ‘‘the beauty of holi- 
ness,’ collected over £100,000 for the rebuilding of this 
ancient church, and Inigo Jones, England’s greatest 
architect, set to work with a light heart to pull down 
the old work and rebuild it in the Grecian style, and 
actually got as far as the south transept when the 
works were stopped by the outbreak of the Civil War. 
A stately portico was built at the west end supported 
by pillars of the Corinthian order, and embellished with 
statues of King James and King Charles. Imagine 
the western front of Salisbury or Lincoln beautified by 
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the addition of a Grecian portico! We are told by an 
old Puritan writer that “the bishop’s heart was in 
this work, and to support the expense gave way to 
Many oppressive and unjustifiable ways of raising 
money, by compositions with recusants, commutations 
of penance, exorbitant fines in the Star Chamber, and 
High Commission, inasmuch that it became a proverb 
that St. Paul’s was repaired with the sins of the people.” 
What would High Churchmen of to-day, who set such 
great store by the Gothic revival, think of the Puritans 
if they had followed the example of the father of English 
High Churchmen, and in the day of their power directed 
their energies to the destruction of our ancient Gothic 
churches and the rebuilding of them in the Grecian 
style ? 

It is interesting to know what happened to the great 
Inigo Jones during the stormy period of the Civil War. 

For a time he left London, burying his money, we 
are told, with the help of Nicholas Stone (who carved 
the beautiful porch of the Virgin at St. Mary’s, Oxford), 
in the marshes of Lambeth. 

Jones’s arbitrary proceedings at St. Gregory’s had 
made him unpopular with the citizens of London, and 
in 1643 ‘“‘ he was thrust out of office for his loyalty, and 
fled to Basing House in Hampshire, where he remained 
with Peake and Faithorne, Hollar and Robinson, the 
player, till the house was taken by Cromwell in 1645, 
after a siege of over two years. Inigo Jones was taken 
prisoner with the others, and in 1646 was condemned to 
pay a fine of £545, and a further sum of £500 for his 
fifth and twentieth part.’’* 

The after career of Inigo Jones seems to prove that 
the Puritans had no grudge against either this artist 
or his art. He was allowed to carry on his work 


* Horne: ‘“‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” art. Inigo Jones. 
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unmolested till his death, just before the Restoration. It 
is interesting to notice that some of his most beautiful 
work during this, the mature period of his life, was done 
at Wilton for the Parliamentary Earl of Pembroke.* 

The “great room” at Wilton, ‘“‘ with its superb 
mantelpiece and panelling designed by Jones to receive 
Van Dyck’s portraits, is probably the most beautiful 
room of any house in this country.” f 

A great deal has been made of the fact that many of 
the pictures and other works of art collected by Charles 
I. were dispersed by order of the Commonwealth. As 
early as 1645 Parliament began to sell the pictures of 
York House “ for the benefit of Ireland and the North,” 
and ordered that all such pictures and statues as were 
without any superstition should be sold; but that all 
such pictures as contained a representation of the 
“Second Person of the Trinity, or the Virgin Mary, 
should be forthwith burnt.’’ Mr. Claude Phillips has 
pointed out, however, on the evidence of the catalogues 
and inventories of the pictures and works of art sub- 
sequently appraised and sold by the Commonwealth, 
that this part of the parliamentary resolution must 
have remained a dead letter. t 

Everything was done in an orderly and systematic 
manner. Commissioners were appointed to inventory, 
secure, and appraise the goods, and “ personal estates 
of the late king, queen, and prince,’’ and to sell the same, 
“except such parcels of them as should be thought fit 
to be reserved for the use of the State.” Mr. Claude 
Phillips, speaking of this action of the Government, 


* Pembroke took the side of the Parliament, but, if we are to believe the 


Cavalier stories about him, his private life was strangely out of harmony with 
Puritan standards. 


+R. Blomfield: “ Renaissance Architecture in England,” vol. i., p. 118. 
{ Claude Phillips: ‘The Picture Gallery of Charles I.,” p- 47. 
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says: “‘A certain stern rectitude, even in the adminis- 
tration of plunder, is apparent in the provision that 
the first proceeds shall go towards satisfying the debts 
and servants of the king, queen, and prince, . . . the 
rest to be applied to public uses, and the first £30,000 
to be appropriated to the navy.” * 

It is impossible to say how far the money produced 
by the sale of the personal effects of the King went to 
the discharge of his debts. We have on record a memo- 
randum addressed to the King in 1638 or 1639 (?),t by 
Van Dyck, from which we discover that at that time 
his annual salary of £200 was five years in arrears, and 
that there were no fewer than nineteen portraits unpaid 
for, besides arrears of salary and other money owing by 
the Queen. 

The dispersal of the collection of Charles was not 
due to any hatred of art, but to the necessities of the 
Government, who acted in this respect exactly the 
same as the Cavaliers. t 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, following the 
fashion of the times, was a collector of works of art, 
and had spent vast sums in the pursuit of his hobby. 
In 1627 he bought for £10,000 the pictures, etc., brought 
together by Rubens, and at an earlier date had pur- 
chased Titian’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” The famous collector, 
Lord Arundel, tried to buy this picture from the Duke 
for £7,000, but was refused. It is stated, on the 
authority of a catalogue, published by Bathoe in 1757, 
that the collection included “nineteen Titians, seven- 
teen Tintorettos, two Giulio Romanos, two Giorgones, 


* Claude Phillips: “‘ The Picture Gallery of Charles I.,” p. 48. 

+ Van Dyck only entered the King’s employment in 1632. 

+ English Governments have always been notorious for their want of proper 
appreciation of art, as for example the treatinent of Stevens when he was at 


work on his masterpiece for Wellington’s tomb at St. Paul’s. 
L 
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thirteen by Paolo Veronese, eight by Palma, three 
Guidos, thirteen Rubens, three Leonardos, two Cor- 
reggios, and three Raphaels.’’* 

A portion of this superb collection had found its way 
into the gallery of Charles, but the whole of the 
remainder was sold in 1648 by the second Duke of 
Buckingham, whose fortunes had suffered by his devo- 
tion to the Royal cause. Most of the pictures passed 
into the possession of the Archduke Leopold William, 
and are now in the Vienna Gallery. If, then, it is a 
crime against art to be a party to the dispersal of a 
collection of famous works, the Puritan and Cavalier 
stand in the same condemnation. “It must be borne 
in mind, however, that in strict accordance with the 
parliamentary resolution to that effect, Cromwell caused 
to be reserved, among other things, for the adornment 
of Hampton Court Palace, which had been assigned to 
him by the legislature as a residence, the ‘ Triumph of 
Julius Cesar,’ by Mantegna; the ‘Cartoons’ of Raphael ; 
two pictures bearing the name of Titian; the ‘ Family 
Group,’ then assigned to Pordenone, but now to 
Bernardino Licinio ; historical pictures, associated with 
Henry VIII. and Hampton Court; some portraits ; 
and the tapestries with the ‘Story of Eighty-eight ’ 
(being the destruction of the Spanish Armada). Apart 
from the commanding artistic worth and the celebrity 
of the ‘Triumph’ and the ‘ Cartoons’—the two most 
precious things by far which England has retained out 
of the wreck of Charles I.’s incomparable gallery—it is 
easy to see how the ‘ Triumph’ must have appealed to 
Cromwell, the victorious general and the man who 
aspired to play Dictator without incurring the obloquy 
which belongs of right to the part ; while the ‘ Cartoons,’ 


* Quoted from Bathoe by Claude Phillips in “‘The Picture Gallery of 
Charles I.,” p, 58. 
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of all the sacred works in the collection, were those 
which most took the beholder back to the evangelical 
simplicity of the Gospels, and were freest from any 
suggestion of Popish or other ritual.’’* 

But others among the Puritans besides Cromwell 
found satisfaction in surrounding themselves with works 
of art, and we notice that at the dispersal of Charles’s 
collection among the purchasers of pictures were the 
Parliamentary colonels, Hutchinson, Harrison and Webb, 
the Earl of Sussex (for whom at least twenty were 
bought), and Lord Peterborough (who acquired four). 


*I am indebted for much of the information in reference to the collection 
of Charles I., and the facts as to its dispersal, to the careful and painstaking 
researches of Mr. Claude Phillips, the results of which appear in his monograph 
entitled “‘ The Picture Gallery of Charles I.” 


CHAY TEI Var 
THE PURITAN AS ARTIST 
I.—SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


In discussing the Puritan as artist the larger question 
should also be considered as to how far Puritanism as 
a theory of life helps or hinders art in its varied mani- 
festations. The decay of native English architecture 
doubtless synchronises with the era of Puritanism, 
but this decay was not due to Puritanism, but to the 
scholars and artists of the Renaissance. Puritans 
accepted the new theories with regard to art equally 
with Cavaliers, just in the same way as they accepted 
the New Learning. If a Puritan country gentleman 
desired to build himself a house, the style he would 
employ would be that debased classic style which we 
call Elizabethan or Jacobean, and in doing so he fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, the fashion of the times. 

Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren were the two 
great names in English architecture during the seven- 
teenth century. Jones flourished during the reigns of 
James I., Charles I., and the Commonwealth, and Wren 
commenced active practice after the Restoration. Inigo 
Jones was a Papist, but he was employed, not only by 
the two Stuart kings, but also by men holding Puritan 
opinions during the period of the Commonwealth, when 
some of his best work was done. Sir Christopher Wren 
was engaged principally in the great work of rebuilding 
London, in the reign of the Merry Monarch; but he 


was educated at Oxford during the Commonwealth, 
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and found nothing at the university to hinder the 
growth of his artistic and scientific faculties. Indeed, 
the atmosphere of Oxford at that period was distinctly 
stimulating, and during his residence there Wren was 
congenially employed in those studies in science and 
mathematics which were to yield such rich results during 
his long and successful career as an architect. 

There were other men whose names have been 
handed down as architects working during this period ; 
notably John Webb, pupil and assistant of Inigo Jones, 
and Sir Balthaser Gerbier: the latter a restless and 
unsuccessful adventurer who tried his hand at many 
trades, and who, during the Commonwealth, opened 
an academy at Bethnal Green, where he taught, not 
only architecture, perspective, drawing, limning, and 
engraving, but astronomy, navigation, fortifications, 
fireworks, military discipline, the art of well speaking, 
and civil discipline. 

But apart from the work that was produced from 
the designs of men whose names we have mentioned, 
there was a large amount of activity in building, not 
only during the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, but 
also during the period of the Commonwealth. This 
consisted chiefly in domestic buildings, from the mansion 
of the great noble and the manor house of the squire, 
to the farmstead of the yeoman and the cottage of the 
peasant. It is clear that the Puritan gentleman saw 
nothing incongruous in the prevailing taste of the time, 
and the English workman—as often as not a Puritan 
himself—would do the best he could in the plaster work 
of the frieze, or the marble of the chimney-piece, %o 
interpret his clients’ ideas of gods and goddesses, griffins 
and satyrs, as described in the pages of the old classical 
mythologies. , 

The private chapel at Burford Priory, in Oxford- 
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shire, is an interesting example of the taste in building 
of a Puritan gentleman of the seventeenth century. 
This fine old mansion had been built towards the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign by Chief Justice Tanfield, whose 
granddaughter and heiress married the famous Lucius 
Carey, Lord Falkland, who gathered here or at Great 
Tew, a few miles away, half the literary celebrities of the 
time. The corner of the terrace, and the angle of the 
house in Waller’s well-known picture of ‘‘ The Empty 
Saddle” is a study of this mansion. Lenthall, the 
famous Puritan Speaker in the Long Parliament, pur- 
chased the manor in 1636, and some time after that 
date added a private chapel. In this addition the pre- 
vailing classic style was employed; but as the work 
was done by local workmen whose knowledge was 
deficient the result is somewhat incongruous, and may 
be quoted as typical of the struggle which was taking 
place at that time between the native English tradition 
in building and the imported fancies of Italian and 
German artists. The building is a ruin, due, not to 
Puritan wantonness, but to the indifference of the 
owners of fifty years ago. What is left, however, of 
this beautiful old chapel is an eloquent rebuke to those 
who would have us believe that those old Puritans had 
no love for beauty or respect for holy places. Over 
the entrance may still be read the solemn warning :— 


‘““ EXUE CALCEOS, NAM TERRA EST SANCTA”’ 


Figures of angels, carved in the rich Cotswold limestone, 
guard the entrance. At the north end stands the altar, 
and on either side of the mullioned windows the Ten 
Commandments are cut in tables of stone. Here we 
have, then, in what is left of Speaker Lenthall’s Chapel, 
an impressive picture of the Puritan’s love of art and 
religion, and his veneration for the place of prayer. 


THE STAIRCASE, “IRETON’S” HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 


From a Photograph by H, Il. Fincham. 
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The well-known house at Highgate occupied by 
General Ireton, the famous Parliamentary soldier and 
son-in-law of the Lord Protector, could not be distin- 
guished from a gentleman’s house of the reign of Charles 
I., excepting that in place of figures from the classical 
mythologies, the newels of the great staircase were 
embellished with figures of soldiers of the ‘“‘ new model.” 
Full-sized plaster reproductions of these figures have 
been placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
are accessible to those who desire to study the dress 
and accoutrements of the men who so often struck 
terror into the hearts of the Cavaliers on many a well- 
fought field. Targeter, pikeman, infantry officer, mus- 
keteer, caliver-man, and drummer—all are there to 
remind us of the fancy of the man who beautified his 
house in the days when the soldiers of the Parliamentary 
army were both loved and feared. 

Cromwell himself had an undoubted love for art, 
and the state apartments at Whitehall and Hampton 
Court still retained much of their old splendour. Mr. 
C. H. Firth tells us that ‘“‘ Mantegna’s ‘Triumph of 
Julius Cesar’ decorated the Long Gallery at Hampton 
Court, and rich tapestry hangings covered the walls of 
the public apartments, and those reserved for the Pro- 
tector’s own family. The hangings in Cromwell’s own 
bedrooms, for instance, represented the story of Vulcan, 
Mars and Venus, whilst those in the rooms of his. 
daughter Frances pictured the adventures of Meleager. 
ae Other works of art adorned the gardens. 
In the privy garden at Hampton Court, besides a great 
bronze fountain by Fanelli, there were brazen statues of 
Venus and Cleopatra, and marble ones of Adonis and 
Apollo.” Mr. Firth goes on to say: “Some Puritans 
disapproved of them, partly because they were images 
of pagan deities, partly because, like the statues in the 
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‘Groves of Blarney,’ they were ‘all standing naked in 
the open air.’ ’”’* 

A certain Mrs. Mary Netheway wrote to Cromwell 
to complain of the statues in the privy garden, but 
apparently without result. There are ladies to-day as 
prudish as Mrs. Netheway ; but the natural good sense 
of the age is of the same opinion as Cromwell, and our 
fountains and statues are allowed to remain. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey reminds us of a curious story 
illustrating Cromwell’s love of pictures. “‘ When the 
Dutch envoys waited on Cromwell in March, 1653, they 
brought over with them some of Titian’s paintings. 
The intercepted letter of a Royalist (name unknown) 
has the following : ‘ One that was present at the audience 
given in the banqueting house told me that Cromwell 
spent so much time looking at the pictures that he 
judged by it that he had not been much used hereto- 
fore to Titian’s hand.’ (Thurloe, II., 144.) 

“This,” says Mr. Strachey, “is truly delightful. As 
Cromwell looked at the pictures it showed his brutal 
ignorance; if he had not looked it would have shown 
his utter disregard of things beautiful. The Cavalier 
has him both ways. The fact of Cromwell’s saving the 
cartoons for the nation at the King’s sale is well 
known. It is less well known that Charles II. tried 
to sell them to Louis XIV., and was only prevented 
by the fear of his Parliament. So much for Stuart 
patronage of the arts.” + 

It is not suggested that connoisseurship and collect- 
ing of art objects are in themselves proofs of a universal 
love of art. Only a select few can by the very nature 
of things indulge in fancies such as these, and the fashion 


*C, H. Firth: “The Court of Oliver Cromwell,’ Cornhill Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1897. 


tJ. St. Loe Strachey: “From Grave to Gay,” p. 153. 
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may be contemporaneous with a general lack of interest 
in art and an absence of the faculty to produce it. 
This aspect of the question will consequently only 
affect the well-to-do classes, and in this direction all 
that is claimed is that the Puritan gentleman was as 
keenly interested in his house, his pictures, and _ his 
gardens as the Cavalier. Colonel Hutchinson, one of 
the regicides, showed his artistic taste in a wide know- 
ledge of “‘ painting, sculpture, and ali the liberal arts,” 
and employed himself ‘‘in the improvement of his 
grounds, in planting groves, and walks, and forest 
trees.”’ And the picture painted by Lucy Hutchin- 
son of her own household was a type of hundreds of 
homes where culture and wise restraint prevailed. It 
must not be forgotten that in the reign of Charles I. the 
Puritans were numerous in all classes of society, and 
suffered no social disabilities on account of their 
religious opinions. They were for the most part 
members of the Established Church, and were only 
distinguished by a becoming seriousness and strictness 
in morals and conduct. 

The dress and sober behaviour of the Puritans were 
considered by the satirists of the times as suitable 
subjects for mirth. 

Curiously, however, in this, as in most other 
matters, the Puritan standard has been accepted by 
the whole nation. Extravagant costume, love-locks, 
perfumes, and jewellery were looked upon by the 
Cavaliers as marks of a gentleman. To wear the hair 
short, and to dress with modesty and restraint, was, 
on the contrary, a sign of Puritanical sourness of 
temper. | 

But it may be objected that the absence of colour 
in men’s dress is a distinct artistic loss, and the artist 
of the present day, no doubt, finds a great difficulty in 
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dealing with modern male costume. This may be true, 
but it does not prove that the Puritan dress was either 
ugly or inartistic, or that Puritanism is responsible for 
the alteration in taste, as similar changes have taken 
place throughout the civilised world. 

The military costume of the Puritan was in reality 
extremely beautiful. The original dress of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards was a copy of that of the troopers of 
Cromwell’s bodyguard, and the Royalist, Sir Thomas 
Herbert, has placed on record the effect produced on 
himself and the King by the sight of the gallant troop 
of carabineers under General Harrison, the regicide. 
He says: ‘‘ Another troop of horse was in good order 
drawn up, by which His Majesty passed. It was to 
bring up the rear. In the head of it was the captain, 
gallantly mounted and armed; a velvet monteir was 
on his head, a new buff coat upon his back, and a crimson 
silk scarf about his waist, richly fringed ; who, as the 
King passed him by with an easie pace (as delighted to 
see men well hors’d and arm’d), the captain gave the 
King a bow with his head all a-soldade, which His 
Majesty requited.” * 

Sir Walter Scott might have used these words in 
extenso to describe a company of Cavaliers. 

But art is something more than a taste for architec- 
ture or a fashion in clothes; and our task will not be 
accomplished unless we can point to positive achiev- 
ments in the arts on the part of Puritans that were of 
value to their own or to succeeding generations. In 
order to help us to arrive at a sound conclusion it might 
be well to consider what would be the position of a 
young Puritan, starting life, who was endowed with 
the art-producing faculty ; what fields would be open 


*“ Memoirs of the Two Last Years of the Reign of Charles I.,” by Sir 
Thomas Herbert. 
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to him, and how far would his Puritan sympathies 
help or hinder him in his work ? 

Fortunately, we have two men, each of whom were 
Puritans living in the seventeenth century, whose work, 
though differing in character, was in each case charac- 
terised by artistic power of the highest order. Macaulay 
says: “During the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there were only two minds which possessed 
the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree. One 
of those minds produced ‘Paradise Lost,’ and the other 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ 


II.—MILTON 


John Milton, in one of those illuminating passages 
which makes even his controversial writings glow with 
human sympathy, provides us with the key to his own 
ideals, and incidentally supplies us with a clue to the 
Puritan theory of art. In his “ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus,” written in 1642, occur these well-known 
words :— 

““T was confirmed in this opinion ‘that he who would 
not be frustrated of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things’ ought himself to be a true poem ; that 
is, a composition and pattern of the best and honour- 
ablest things; not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy.” 

Milton did not mean by this that the chief concern 
of the artist was to be a moralist. If that had been 
his only object, his time would have been better 
employed in writing theological tracts. He meant that 
the highest achievements in art could only be accom- 
plished by those who have a lofty conception of life, 
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and that it was an ignoble thing for the singer con- 
sciously to live on a lower plane than that occupied 
by the heroic men whose praises he sang. He believed 
that indifference to the claims of the moral law was a 
sure sign of decadence in art. 

In the following century Shaftesbury, one of the 
earliest of English writers on esthetics, stated the 
same thought in other words :— 

“ Truth is the mightiest thing in the world, since it 
exercises sovereign rights over the creations of the 
imagination.” 

Let us see whether the limitations which Milton 
placed upon himself hindered him from producing a 
great and enduring art. 

John Milton was born in Bread Street, in the City 
of London, on December gth, 1608. Born under the 
shadow of Bow Church, and within sound of its famous 
bells, the poet was destined to spend his childhood, and 
the greater part of his youth and manhood, in the 
centre of old London, at a time when some of the 
most stirring events in English history were being 
enacted. 

During the daytime the elder Milton would be fully 
occupied in preparing wills, leases, bonds, etc., and 
the arranging of mortgages and other matters upon 
which a prosperous scrivener—half law-stationer, half 
attorney—would be engaged. But when the day’s 
work was done the family met in the parlour over the 
shop, the father at his books or his music, and the 
children, as they grew older, working at their lessons 
for school. The picture that is preserved to us from 
various sources of the simple, religious, and intellec- 
tual family life is very beautiful, and is typical of 
hundreds of Puritan homes in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. The scrivener had spent some 
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time at Oxford, and he was not likely entirely to 
neglect his literary studies. 

The great passion of his life was for music, in the 
cultivation of which art he attained to a proficiency 
beyond that of an ordinary amateur. His name is 
associated with Thomas Morley, Ellis Gibbons, and 
other well-known English composers in a collection of 
madrigals, entitled, “‘ The Triumphes of Oriana,” pub- 
lished in 1601. In 1614 he was again responsible for 
the music of three pieces in a volume of sacred songs, 
published by Sir William Leighton. Among his fellow 
composers in this collection are to be found the names 
of Byrde, Bull, Dowland, Orlando Gibbons, Wiibye, 
Ford, and, to quote the words of the editor, other 
“famous artists of that sublime profession.” 

In the collection of “Psalms and Hymns” pub 
lished by Thomas Ravenscroft in 1621, the name of 
Milton’s father appears as the composer of two popular 
tunes known in psalm books as “York” and 
“Norwich.” Sir John Hawkins tells us that “the 
tenor part of ‘ York’ tune” was so popular in his 
day ‘‘that half the nurses in England were used to 
sing it by way of lullaby,” and the chimes of many 
country churches had “ played it six or eight times in 
four-and-twenty hours from time immemorial.” 

The house of the scrivener contained an organ 
and other musical instruments, and the future poet 
would hear in the quaint old parlour some of the best 
music of the day sympathetically performed by his 
father and his musical friends. 

According to Aubrey, it was from his father that 
Milton learnt music and became an accomplished 
organist. That these early influences profoundly af- 
fected him is proved by many references to the value 
and importance of music in his writings. In his scheme 
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for the improved education of children he gave a high 
place to music. Intervals of more severe labour might, 
he said, “ both with profit and delight, be taken up in 
recreating and composing their travailed spirits with 
the solemn and divine harmonies of music, heard or 
learned ; either whilst the skilful organist plies his grave 
and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the whole 
symphony with artful and unimaginable touches adorn 
and grace the well-studied chords of some choice com- 
poser; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting 
on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil 
ditties; which, if wise men and prophets be not 
extremely out, have a great power over dispositions 
and manners, to smooth and make them gentle.” 

That the elder Milton was interested in other arts 
than that of music is proved by the fact that Cornelis 
Janssens was commissioned to paint his son’s portrait 
about 1618. 

Janssens was a Dutchman lately arrived in England, 
who afterwards achieved fame as a Court painter to 
both James I. and Charles I., and the portrait of the 
poet at the age of ten is one of his earliest works in 
England. It pictures the Puritan lad as we should 
imagine him to have been, and as he himself in after 
years thought of himself: all his mind “set to learn 
and know... and thence to do what might be 
public good,’’ and in the grave, serious eyes and win- 
ning, childish face, we can see a promise of the future 
life which was to be spent in promoting ‘all truth 
and righteous things.” 

In 1620 he was sent to the famous school of St. 
Paul’s, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the first of the English 
Grammar Schools founded in 1512 by Dean Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus. Here, under the able mastership of 
Alexander Gill, and by the assistance of private tutors, 
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he had a thorough grounding in the classics, until 
the time came for him to proceed to the University 
of Cambridge. It is unnecessary to follow Milton 
through the long years that he devoted to studies at 
school and at the university. It will be sufficient to 
quote the words of his biographer, Masson, who, speak- 
ing of him at the age of twenty-four, says: ‘‘I can say 
for myself, that, having read much in the writings, 
both in prose and in verse, both in Latin and in 
English, that remain to show what kind of men were 
the most eminent by reputation and the highest by 
place among Milton’s academic contemporaries from 
1625 to 1632, I have no doubt whatever left that, not 
in promise merely, but in actual faculty and acquisition 
while he yet moved amidst them, Milton was without an 
equal in the whole University.” 

So far there are no signs of singularity or narrow- 
ness in the thought or actions of the young poet. He 
entered with zest into all the intellectual and social 
activities of the university, and appears to have seen 
no harm in pursuits which it is popularly believed were 
outside the scheme of life of the seventeenth century 
Puritan. During the vacation of 1626, which he spent 
in London, he wrote to his friend Charles Diodati, in 
Cheshire, a long letter, an extract from which will give 
an interesting view of the attitude of his mind towards 
art and life at this time. 

“It is in my power to give my leisure up to the 
placid Muses; and books, which are my life, have me all 
to themselves. When I am wearied, the pomp of the 
winding theatre takes me hence, and the garrulous 
stage calls me to its noisy applauses—whether it be 
the wary old gentleman that is heard, or the prodigal 
heir ; whether the wooer, or the soldier with his helmet 
doffed, is on the boards, or the lawyer, prosperous with 
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a ten years’ lawsuit, is mouthing forth his gibberish to 
the unlearned forum. Often the wily servant is abet- 
ting the lover-son, and at every turn cheating the 
very nose of the stiff father; often there the maiden, 
wondering at her new sensations, knows not what 
love is, and, while she knows not, loves. Or, again, 
furious Tragedy shakes her bloody sceptre and rolls 
her eyes, with dishevelled locks, and it is a pain to 
look, and yet it is a pleasure to have looked and been 
pained; for sometimes there is a sweet bitterness in 
tears. Or the unhappy boy leaves his untasted joys, 
and falls off, a pitiful object, from his broken love; or 
the fierce avenger of crime recrosses the Styx from the 
shades, perturbing guilty souls with his funeral torch. 
Or the house of Pelops or that of noble Ilum is in 
grief, or the palace of Creon expiates its incestuous 
ancestry.” * 

Three years later, during the Christmas vacation of 
1629, he wrote another letter to his friend Diodati, 
from which the following is taken :— 

“You seem to be enjoying yourself rarely. How 
well you describe the feasts and other country pleasures 
of December, and the cups of French wine round the 
gay hearth! Why do you complain that poesy is 
absent from these festivities? Festivity and poetry 
are surely not incompatible. Song loves Bacchus and 
Bacchus loves song. All antiquity and all mythology 
prove that wine and poetry go well together. Ovid’s 
verses, sent home from his Gothic place of banish- 
ment, were bad, because he had there no dainties and 
no wine. So also with Anacreon and Horace. Why 
should it be different with you? But, indeed, one sees 
the triple influence of Bacchus, Apollo, and Ceres in the 
verses you have sent me. And then, have you not 


* Copied from Masson’s translation in his ‘‘ Life of Milton.’ 
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music—the harp lightly touched by nimble hands, 
and the lute giving time to the fair ones as they dance 
in the old tapestried room? Believe me, where the 
ivory keys leap, and the accompanying dance goes 
round the perfumed hall, there will the Song-god be.” 

But though he has no words of reproof for these 
innocent festivities yet he would hold himself in check. 
Though to the poets who sing of Bacchus, Erato, Ceres, 
Venus, and little Cupid such conviviality is allowable, 
yet to one who has set before him the lofty ambition to 
sing of high matters, ‘let him live sparely, after the 
manner of the Samian master, let herbs afford him 
innocent diet, let clear water in a beechen cup stand 
near him, and let him drink sober draughts from a pure 
fountain! To this be there added a youth chaste and 
free from guilt, and rigid morals, and hands without 
stain. Being such, thou shalt rise up, glittering in 
sacred raiment and purified by lustral waters, an 
augur about to go into the presence of the unoffended 
gods.”’ * 

Here we have a picture of the young neophyte 
waiting with his loins girt and his lamp well trimmed, 
preparing for the work he had set himself to perform. 
He had trained his body in all manly exercises, and 
strengthened his mind by careful study and application, 
so that, to quote the words of Aubrey, in his “beau- 
tiful and well-proportioned body” there lodged “a 
harmonical and ingeniose soul.” 

We have seen from his two letters to Diodati that 
he did not object to theatres or dancing, or the gaiety 
of life that was characteristic of the times. He believed 
that “festivity and poetry’’ were “not incompat- 
ible.’ But even in these early years we see signs of 
seriousness and earnestness, perhaps constitutional, but 


* Copied from Masson’s translation in his “Life of Milton.” 
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certainly not due to any narrowness caused by his 
Puritanical upbringing. His was a mind of the highest 
order, complete in all its parts. He was akin to the 
great men of the Renaissance, but his spirit was tem- 
pered by the high virtue of a noble reticence. This 
endowment was the gift which the Reformation bestowed 
upon the best of our English art, and which gave to 
it its delicacy and strength. 

He did not possess the boisterous humour that was 
characteristic of his contemporary Ben Jonson, but 
when he plumed his wings for flight he was like the 
eagle of which he wrote in his ‘‘ Areopagitica,’”’ “‘ mew- 
ing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the full mid-day beam.” 

But there was little of narrowness in his mind as to 
what was lawful for him to experience. We have seen 
that he felt himself at full liberty to indulge in his love 
of art and music, to visit the playhouse, and to laugh 
and cry at the performances. But he went further, 
and, as he himself tells us, he read in the classic authors 
books which might be considered immoral, but with 
such wise discrimination that if he found the authors 
anywhere speaking unworthy things or unchaste, while 
he applauded their art he had learnt to deplore the 
men. He studied carefully the two great Italian poets, 
Dante and Petrarch, and wandered through “the 
lofty fables and romances ”’ of Spenser, ‘“‘ which recount 
in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by 
our victorious kings.” 

Milton’s natural gifts were of the highest order, and 
so far he had wasted no time on false scents, so that 
by the end of his university career he had saturated 
himself with classical and romantic literature. 

But he had accomplished still more. He was a 
Puritan, as well as a child of the New Learning, and 
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in him we have, in its highest form, the type produced 
by the admixture of the Protestant Reformation and 
the Italian Renaissance. Milton had the egotism of 
genius, an undefined consciousness of superiority, a 
certain aloofness which made him independent of the 
approval, or disapproval, of his fellows. 

The Puritan has been blamed with disregarding the 
achievements of his ancestors, with a contempt for pre- 
cedent, and a desire to substitute unconsidered experi- 
ments for the well-tried methods approved by the 
experience of previous generations; with placing no 
value upon the background of history. But in Milton, 
the typical Puritan, it is easy to see how baseless are 
such charges. The real explanation of the phenomenon 
of Puritanism is that it is the product of a threefold 
movement; the Renaissance, with its love of liberty, 
its curiosity, and its desire for beauty; Protestantism, 
with its demand for personal goodness; and the incom- 
ing of what has been called the “‘ modern spirit,” with 
its insistence on exact scientific definitions. 

Milton had drunk deep of the well of Greek and 
Latin learning ; he had added, as he tells us, the flowers 
which are the pride of Gaul, the speech of Italy, and 
“the mysteries which are spoken by the prophet of 
Palestine.” But he felt that his education was not 
completed. Like Leonardo da Vinci, he too must 
return to Nature. 

Milton left Cambridge in 1632. His father’s business 
had prospered, and the old house in Bread Street had 
been given up, the scrivener having removed to Horton, 
in Buckinghamshire. Here Milton spent five years of 
quiet, happy life. ‘‘ At my father’s country residence,” 
he says, “ whither he had retired to pass his old age, 
I, with every advantage of leisure, spent a complete 
holiday in turning over the Greek and Latin writers ; 
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not but that sometimes I exchanged the country for 
the town, either for the purpose of buying books, or 
for that of learning something new in mathematics or 
in music, in which sciences I then delighted.” 

In “L’Allegro” and ‘Il Penseroso,” two com- 
panion poems, Milton describes two moods, which prove 
to us how close and intimate were his communings with 
Nature during those years. These two exquisite com- 
positions show us the Puritan artist alive to all that 
Nature and Art could teach him. While he accepts 
the ministry of gaiety and ‘“heart-easing mirth,” 
he recognises, too, the ministry of “calm, peace, and 
quiet’; each is necessary to the proper ordering of 
the well-balanced mind; he had not forgotten the 
lessons he had learnt ‘‘ of the Samian master.” 

In “ L’Allegro”’ he rebukes those who would try to 
banish joy from life, and he invokes Mirth, or Euphrosyne, 
the fabled daughter of Bacchus and Venus, or of Zephyr 
and Aurora. He calls for her companions Jest and 
Jollity, Sport and Laughter, who are to come dancing 
and leading her forth with the mountain nymph “ sweet 
Liberty’? These are the “dramatis persone.’’ The 
scene begins with the early morning when we observe 


% . . the lark begin his flight, 
And, ge startle the dull night 
From his watch- tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise.” 


Then the poet unfolds for us the pageantry of the 
country ; the sights and sounds of rural England; the 
farmyard, the chase, the ploughman and the milkmaid, 
the mower and the shepherd at their work; the varied 
features in the landscape, the “‘ russet lawns and fallows 
grey,’ the mountains, the trim meadows pied with 
daisies, the brooks and the rivers, the towers and 
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battlements of far off Windsor, the cottage of the 
peasant, 
“Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.” 


Then back again to labour in the fields ; and when labour 
is ended, to the sound of the old church bells and the 
music of the fiddle, we see them, 


“ Dancing in the chequer’d shade ; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 


Then when daylight fails, the warmth of the house- 
place, the nut-brown ale and the old folk-tales of “ fairy 
Mab” and “the drudging Goblin,” until tired out with 
work and play 


sé 


. to bed they creep, 
By mies oeine winds soon lull’d asleep.” 


Then the scene changes: 


“ Tower’d cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


The poet calls up for his soul’s delight the old stories 
he has read, of bridal feasts, of the pomp and revelry 
of the masques that he had witnessed in London or when 
a student at Cambridge ; he is again at one of the Bank- 
side theatres watching the play, when “ Jonson’s learned 
sock” is on, he hears as in a dream 


oe . . sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


But the master-passion with Milton was music and for 
his own supreme delight he desired to be lapped 
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oS . . . in soft Lydian airs, 
acered to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout, 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, © 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Have we not here a picture of one of those well remem- 
bered evenings in his father’s house at Bread Street, 
when musical friends sang over some of those sweet 
madrigals in praise of Oriana, England’s Virgin Queen ? 

In “Tl Penseroso’”’ the poet, though in a sober mood, 
shows no trace of narrowness or disdain for all round 
fullness of life. The tone is Puritan, but there is not a 
trace of hatred of art and beauty, nor of impatience with 
the feelings of others. 

Indeed, it will be found that Milton was endowed with 
a broader and more liberal outlook on life than any of 
his contemporaries, and that, in spite of his devotion 
to the older art and culture of Greece and Rome, he was 
alive, too, to the beauty and romance of the Middle Ages. 
His spacious mind found room for classic myth and 
medieval legend, and there was no man of his generation 
who realised the charm and comeliness of the ancient 
Gothic architecture as did he. He loved 


“s . . the high embowéd roof 
With alttic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.”’ 


He was affected by “the pealing organ,” and “the 
full voiced choir,” by “the service high and anthems 
clear’’; these so acted upon his sensitive nature that 
he tells us they 
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“ Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heav’n before mine eyes.” 


Even George Herbert at Bemerton had not discovered 
more potency in the externals of religion than had 
Milton, and the pratings of Laud about the ‘“‘ beauty 
of holiness’? were but as the chatter of a pedant, com- 
pared to the lofty glow of Milton’s poetic fancy. 

These early poems of Milton are of the deepest 
interest, apart from their perfection and beauty. They 
show that ‘the great intellectual disruption of the age 
was still capable of being averted.” In a few years 
the same hand that penned the words I have quoted 
from ‘Il Penseroso”’ would write as follows: 

“Stones, and pillars, and crucifixes, have now the 
honour and the alms due to Christ’s loving members. 
The table of separation, stands like a walled platform 
upon the brow of the choir, fortified with bulwarks, and 
barricaded to keep off the profane touch of the laics; 
while the obscene and surfeited priest scruples not to 
paw and mammoc the sacramental bread as familiarly 
as his tavern biscuit.” 

By the end of the year 1633 Milton had probably 
written ‘‘L’Allegro”’ and ‘Il Penseroso.” This year 
of 1633 was marked by events of great historical import- 
ance. Wentworth was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. The same year 
the ‘‘ Book of Sports’? was ordered to be read in 
churches, and Prynne published his “ Histrio-Mastix.” 

This is not the place to discuss the condition of the 
English stage in 1633, nor as to how far Prynne’s book 
was likely to alter things for the better; that it was 
of some value in checking the grosser indecencies of the 
drama is an undoubted fact, and a curious entry in the 
office register of the Master of the Revels under the 
date of July 3rd, 1633, indicates that even official 
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reserve was affected. The following is the entry referred 
to. “The Comedy called the ‘ Young Admiral,’ being 
free from oaths, profaneness or obsceneness, hath given 
me much delight and satisfaction in the reading, and 
may serve for a pattern to other poets not only for the 
bettering of manners and language, but for the improve- 
ment of the quality which hath received some brushings 
of late. When Mr. Shirley hath read this approbation 
I know it will encourage him to pursue this beneficial 
and cleanly way of poetry, and when other poets hear 
and see his good success, I am confident they will imitate 
the original for their own credit, and make such copies 
in this harmless way as shall speak themselves masters 
in their art, at the first sight, to all judicious spectators. 
It may be acted this 3rd day of July, 1633. I have 
entered this allowance for direction to my successor, 
and for example to all poets that shall write after the 
date hereof.” 

Moderate men on both sides thought Prynne had 
gone too far, and believed that the drama when free from 
objectionable features was worthy of a high place in 
public esteem. The young lawyers of the Inns of Court 
were especially anxious to show their disapproval of 
Prynne’s tirades, and the famous masque entitled 
“The Triumph of Peace”? was produced by them and 
presented before the Court with prodigal disregard of 
cost. That cultured Puritanism had no quarrel with the 
pure drama is proved by the fact that, on the committee 
appointed by the Inns of Court to arrange for the pre- 
paration and performance of this masque, the names 
of men who were afterwards famous on the Puritan 
side in the Long Parliament are to be found. 

We have no evidence that Milton was present at 
the performance. Probably he was. In any case he 
cannot but have been acquainted with all the details of 
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its sumptuous production. His younger brother Kit 
was at that time a student of the Inner Temple; Henry 
Lawes, who was jointly responsible with Simon Ivy 
for the music, was his close friend; and Bulstrode Whit- 
lock, one of the committee, was constantly visiting his 
relatives, the Bulstrodes of Horton, who were them- 
selves on terms of intimacy with Milton and his family. 

It is probable that Milton’s artistic instincts were 
stimulated by Shirley’s work. But he felt, too, that 
though Prynne was outrageous in his methods, yet all 
was not well with contemporary art. He was too deeply 
saturated with the spirit of the classic drama and with 
the best traditions of the English stage to accept the 
theory advanced by Prynne, that the drama was un- 
worthy of the consideration of those who believed in the 
importance of personal religion. He saw a more excel- 
lent way; and believed that it was possible to use the 
drama as a vehicle to express high and pure thoughts 
in choice and noble language. 

His opportunity came in the autumn of 1634. His 
friend Henry Lawes, the most talented musician at that 
time in England, proposed that he should write a masque 
to celebrate the appointment of the Earl of Bridge- 
water to the Lord Presidency of the Marches of Wales ; 
and on Michaelmas night in the banqueting hall of old 
Ludlow Castle was performed before a gallant company 
the incomparable work known as the “ Masque of 
Comus.” Speaking of this composition, Hallam says 
that it was of such power as “to convince anyone of 
taste and feeling that a great poet had arisen in England, 
and one partly formed in a different school from his 
contemporaries.” This work alone would have sufficed 
to establish Milton in the position of a master. 

But apart from the serene dignity of the composi- 
tion, and the beauty and felicity of the diction, we see 
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the lofty teaching of the Puritan poet. From the 
sickly sentiment of Massinger and Shirley he appeals 
to the nobler tradition of the Shakespearean period, 
and shows that noble thoughts, and beauty of 
the mind are to be preferred to beauty of outward 
form. That it is the intention, and not the act alone, 
that is to be praised or blamed. The lady of Milton’s 
“Comus” is sweeter and fairer than Shirley’s 
‘Penelope’? or Massinger’s ‘“‘ Virgin Martyr,” and it 
was in the presentment of the Puritan ideal of woman- 
hood, as compared with the Court ideal, that Milton 
struck his truest note. 

The Puritans when they objected to the indelicacies 
and indecencies which disfigured the plays and poems of 
the Court poets, voiced the feeling of the great majority 
of the nation, who had a real honest love of virtue and 
hatred of vice. Whatever may have been the personal 
chastity of the King and Queen, if the plays of Shirley 
and Massinger reflect in any way the atmosphere of the 
Court, pure-minded men and women must have felt 
strangely out of place there. 

There is ample evidence from the biographies and 
private letters of the times which proves, without ques- 
tion, that outside the Court, a type of womanhood, 
nurtured in Puritan or at least Protestant traditions, 
existed worthy of that or of any age. It was to the 
audience who believed in this Puritan ideal of woman- 
hood that Milton appealed in the ‘‘ Comus.”’ 

In the “‘Comus” Milton was, no doubt, influenced 
by Fletcher’s delightful pastoral, “The Faithful Shep- 
herdess,” but there was a difference. To quote Lamb’s 
criticism of Fletcher’s work, “If all its parts had been 
in unison with its many innocent scenes and sweet 
lyric intermixtures, it had been a poem fit to vie with 
“Comus’ or ‘ Arcadia.’’’ As Lamb points out, however, 
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“the wanton shepherdess” spoils the beauty of 
Fletcher’s masterpiece. But there is no such blemish 
in the “‘ Comus,” “no spot on the face of this Diana.” 

Events of importance were happening in quick 
succession during the years that Milton spent at Horton ; 
but the crisis had not yet arrived. Milton had long 
cherished the idea of completing his education by a 
period of foreign travel, and, in the April of 1638, he 
left Horton and crossed the Channel with letters in his 
pocket from Sir Henry Wooton, the Provost of Eton, and 
others, commending him to good friends on the Con- 
tinent. At Paris he was introduced to the learned 
Grotius, and thence began a leisurely journey through 
southern France towards Italy, which he entered at 
Nice. He was now in the land of his dreams, the fair 
and classic Italy, which he had so often longed to see, 
the land where 


ce 


eternal summer dwells, 
hae wee winds with musky wing, 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassias balmy smells.” 


Here for the first time he saw the classic masterpieces ; 
sites of ancient cities, ruined villas and temples, statues 
and fragments of that ancient art which had suggested 
to the masters of the fifteenth century the new art 
which we call the Renaissance; and here, too, he saw 
the masterpieces of that revival which had not long 
passed its prime: paintings, sculpture, and _ palaces, 
each in its appropriate setting. He walked the streets 
in which famous artists and poets had lived. He talked, 
perhaps, with those who had known Palladio, Cellini, 
great Titian, Paul Veronese, or Tintoretto. At Naples 
he formed a friendship with Manso, the Italian noble 
to whom Tasso dedicated his ‘ Discourse on Friend- 
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ship”; at Florence, as he tells us, he “found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner of the 
Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy otherwise than 
the Franciscan and Dominican licencers thought.” 

He visited the most interesting towns of Italy, con- 
tracting friendships with many famous men. The years 
of toilsome preparation were well-nigh completed ; he 
purposed extending his travels into the older lands of 
Art and Poetry and then to return, fully equipped for 
the tasks upon which he had so long set his mind, and 
for which he had spent so many years of patient labour. 

‘“While I was desirous,’ he says, ‘‘to cross into 
Sicily and Greece, the sad news of civil war coming from 
England called me back; for I considered it disgrace- 
ful that, while my fellow countrymen were fighting 
at home for liberty I should be travelling abroad at 
ease for intellectual purposes.” 

This was about the middle, or towards the end, of 
December, 1638. He returned to England at the end 
of July, 1639, after a total absence of a year and three 
months. 

The news that had been sent him from England 
had been exaggerated, and three years were to pass 
before Charles raised his standard at Nottingham. In 
the meantime, those who loved liberty kept their 
weapons ready, doing their daily tasks with the best 
heart they could, knowing that, sooner or later, the 
time would come when they would be called upon to 
lay down the tools of their labour and take up the 
sword. 

How did Milton pass these years of anxious uncer- 
tainty ? The work he had set himself to do made it 
desirable that he should settle definitely in London, 
and so towards the end of 1639 we find him in lodgings 
_ in St. Bride’s Churchyard teaching his two nephews 
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and completing his plans for the great masterpiece 
which he believed he was destined to produce. The 
rough notes he made as to possible subjects, and his 
ideas as to their literary form, are still in existence. 
His first idea was the composition of a heroic poem of 
British history, which was to conclude with the Arthurian 
cycle of legends. . 


““T have a theme of the Trojans crossing the southern headlands 
shaping to song,’ etc. 


With this purpose in view he read carefully ‘“ Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles,’ ‘‘Speed’s Chronicle,” ‘“‘ Bede,’ 
“ Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and ‘ William of Maimes- 
bury.” At the same time his thoughts turned to the 
Scriptures as affording suggestions for subjects. Again, 
he was uncertain as to the form the work should take 
—epic or dramatic, or some combination of the dra- 
matic and the lyric. In his notebooks rough scribblings 
are found of fifty-three suggested subjects from the 
Old Testament, eight from the New Testament, thirty- 
three from British History, and five from northern or 
Scottish History. As Masson observes, it is curious to 
note, as a proof of the tenacity of Milton’s mind, that 
in these lists of his projects in his early manhood, 
“Paradise Lost’”’ is definitely mentioned, “‘ Paradise 
Regained ”’ is suggested, as is also ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” 
and though Milton never attempted an epic or a drama 
from British history he did publish his prose “ History 
of Britain.’”’ He also decided about this time that in 
future his medium was to be the language spoken by 
the common people, his old pipe was to be hung up and 
forgotten on some brown, dying pine tree, and his 
Latin music ‘‘changed for the British war-screech.” 
This, from the point of view of his art, was a matter of 
supreme importance. 
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Milton, in his study in St. Bride’s Churchyard through 
the winter of 1639-40, is an interesting picture. Around 
him are his books: the classic authors he knew so well ; 
his Bible in English and in the original tongues, with 
various commentaries, mostly in Latin; the acknow- 
ledged authorities on English history; besides his 
favourite poets, chiefly Italian and English. We see 
him musing, the fire of his genius burning the 
while. 

The great artist stands, as it were, before his easel, 
his subject practically settled, the rough sketches made 
his emotional activities ready to shape themselves into 
enduring forms. When suddenly he pauses and de- 
liberately turns away from his appointed work, he 
lays aside the ‘‘ garland and singing robes,’ and takes 
up instead the pen of the political pamphleteer. 

Was he justified in thus arresting what seemed the 
natural lines of his artistic development? Was he 
right, to use the words of Mark Pattison, to permit this 
“prostitution of genius to political party?” There 
have been men of genius who in troublous times have 
lived apart from the strife which raged around them, 
and have produced their masterpieces in spite of noise 
and turmoil. When Milton was writing his political 
pamphlets, Sir Thomas Browne was preparing his 
“ Religio Medici’? for the press, and at a later time 
Goethe was to write: ‘Religion and politics are a 
troubled element for Art. I have always kept myself 
aloof from them as much as possible.” * But is the 
artist true to those instincts of humanity which should 
lie deeper even than his art, if he thus stands as an 
impassive spectator when mighty events are happening ? 
The criticism of Mazzini on the attitude of Goethe might 
well have been applied to Milton if he had acted in a 

* Mazzini: ‘‘ Essays” (Byron and Goethe), p. 95. 
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similar manner. ‘‘ Questions of life and death for 
the millions were agitated around him; Germany re- 
echoed to the war songs of Korner; Fichte, at the 
close of one of his lectures, seized his musket and joined 
the volunteers who were hastening to fight the battles 
of their fatherland. The ancient soil of Germany 
thrilled beneath their tread; he, an artist, looked on 
unmoved ; his heart knew no responsive throb to the 
emotion that shook his country; his genius, utterly 
passive, drew apart from the current that swept away 
entire races.”’* Surely if Milton had acted thus he 
too would have deserved Mazzini’s condemnation of 
the German poet. 

The two leading ideas in Milton’s thoughts were 
liberty and obedience. He had a keen delight in Nature 
and a catholic appreciation of Art; he reverenced the 
wisdom of great men of every age and race; he was 
proud of the achievements of his forefathers, and he 
gloried in the heritage which had come to him and to all 
living Englishmen, from the past. But he knew that all 
enduring work was the result of obedience to laws that 
were unalterable, which, while rejecting the false, built 
up the true as stones in a living temple. Plato had 
taught him that in the Perfect City the perfect art was 
the art of discipline. 

In the ‘‘ Comus,” which was in a way the protest of 
Puritanism against narrowness, he had shown that 
freedom in the highest sense was a condition which 
was independent of outward circumstances: ‘“‘ Thou 
canst not touch the freedom of the mind.” But though 
tyrants were powerless to disturb the serenity of those 
who dwelt in the higher realms of thought, he believed 
it was the duty of wise men to resist tyranny. And so 
for twenty years he waged a never-ceasing war against 

* Mazzini: ‘‘ Essays” (Byron and Goethe), p. 95. 
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the methods that tyrants used, against tradition and 
privilege, against tyranny in Church and State, against 
every form of evil, which, in his opinion, checked the 
forward march of the race. 

The historian of literary art may consider that 
Milton wasted twenty years of precious time; that 
he who was called to the upper seats of the temple 
deliberately chose the lower. The truth is, he valued 
liberty at even a higher price than art. Puritanism 
believed that simplicity, restraint, and truth were 
essential to a well-ordered life, and Milton and his 
fellows, by insisting upon the importance of these 
virtues, were making a real contribution to the progress 
of art which, if it is to be enduring, must be built upon 
the same sure foundations. The time arrived when 
Milton’s work in this direction was completed and he 
was free to give his undivided attention to his art, 
and then, in the evening of his days, he sat down in 
peace to produce his masterpiece, the “ Paradise 
Lost 

His genius had been ripening during the years he 
had waited inthe outer courts of the temple, and was 
now mature. The daring romance of the Elizabethans 
is fused in the fire of Hebrew mysticism, and the whole 
is governed by the well-ordered beauty he had learned 
from the classic writers. But, in the face of work like 
this, criticism, in praise or blame, is out of place. It is 
one of the two supreme works of the seventeenth century, 
and an unanswerable reply to those who would deny 
the power of Puritanism to produce great art. But 
though, as Green has pointed out, this poem of Milton 
is ‘the epic of a fallen cause,” the work of Puritanism 
remains unto this day, and Englishmen are largely what 
Puritanism made them, and all that is best in their 
art partakes of those characteristics which Puritanism 
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insisted upon: soberness, earnestness, simplicity, and 
restraint. 


III.—BUNYAN 


Milton was the most learned of English poets; but 
to be a poet a man need not be trained in the learning of 
the schools, and Puritanism can point not only to a 
scholar who was a great artist, but also to one who as 
he himself tells us, “‘never went to school to Aristotle 
and Plato, but was brought up in my father’s house, 
in a very mean condition, among a company of poor 
countrymen.” And yet John Bunyan, the tinker and 
the son of a tinker, was, as Charles Kingsley has said, 
“considered simply as an artist, . . . the greatest 
dramatic author since Shakespeare.”’ 

It would be difficult to find an example that would 
better illustrate the principles underlying all great 
art than that furnished by the work produced by 
Bunyan. He did not work with the idea of appealing 
to a small select coterie who, by training and environ- 
ment, would be able to appreciate him. He appealed to 
the masses of the people, and they recognised his genius 
at once, while those above them who claimed to be the 
exclusive judges of art for more than a generation 
despised and neglected him. 

Southey was the first among the educated critics 
of Bunyan to discover the secret of his art, which con- 
sisted in the power he possessed of calling up in the 
minds of his readers the emotions which he himself in 
the first place had experienced. ‘“ Thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum... a passion in which 
the reader so far participates as to be disturbed by it.” 

What is there in Bunyan’s work that has given to 
him an assured place among the world’s great artists ? 


First of all there is the characteristic of universality. 
N 
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To quote Macaulay, “In the wildest parts of Scotland 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is the delight of the peasantry. 
In every nursery the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a greater 
favourite than ‘ Jack the Giant-killer.’” . 

It has been translated into almost every language, 
and appeals to readers in every class and of every creed. 

In this respect the words quoted from Tolstoy, in 
reference to the story of Joseph, are true of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ ; it “is accessible to all men, touches 
people of all nations and classes, young and old, and 
has lasted to our times, and will yet last for thousands 
of years to come.” 

Great art can only be produced by simple-minded 
men who have the childlike spirit. He who would enter 
this kingdom must become as a little child. He must, 
as Macaulay says, ‘‘ take to pieces the whole web of his 
mind.’ Milton triumphed over the difficulties of his 
environment in this respect, but Bunyan had nothing 
to unlearn. He possessed the simplicity of the peasant, 
and wrote so that peasants and normally-minded 
people could follow him. His language is the language 
of the people, and his style was formed by the text-book 
of Puritanism, the Bible. The author of ‘‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford’’ observes that in his “‘ Relation of the Imprison- 
ment,” if we take the first three hundred words . . . ex- 
cluding proper names, there are only five which are not 
in the Authorised Version.* His characters are intensely 
human, full of frailties, just the kind of people we meet 
every day of our life. But there is, too, a personal note, 
that appeals to us. The trials and deliverances which 
Christian and his fellows encounter are those which all 
of us have experienced. Who among us does not know 
the Slough of Despond and the Hill Difficulty ? Have 
we not wandered into By-path Meadow and slept in 

*“ John Bunyan,” by the author of “Mark Rutherford,” etc., p. 7. 
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the Enchanted Land? We have had our fight with 
Apollyon, have needed comfort in the Valley of the 
Shadow ; and have spent some time too in the Land of 
Beulah. Some have been in the Interpreter’s House 
and seen its fair sights, and stood before the Palace 
Beautiful, and, perchance, climbed to the top of the 
Delectable Mountains, and seen afar off the Golden Gate. 
In the faculty of imagination Milton and Bunyan 
stand alone in their generation, and what they first 
saw in the chamber of their mind, they have written 
down, so that the men and women of succeeding genera- 
tions should see also. They were not dry historians 
who spent their years in deciphering dusty manuscripts 
which recorded past events; but they saw human life 
as In a mirror, and what they saw became real to them, 
and was placed on record for the delight and encourage- 
ment of their fellows. And “ this,” as Macaulay says, 
“is the highest miracle of genius, that things which are 
not should be as though they were, that the imagination 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought.” 
That a sense of reality should be characteristic of 
a work of the imagination is indeed a miracle of art ; 
but reality must not be confounded with realism. 
Bunyan and Zola are as far as the poles asunder. Bunyan 
_ selected his materials and left much to the imagination 
of his readers. This is the way of all great artists ; 
the painter and the spectator enter into a partnership, 
the details are not over-elaborated but lightly indicated, 
the imagination of the master stimulates the imagina- 
tion of the pupil. ‘“‘ Poetry,” said Tennyson, “is like 
shot-silk with many glancing colours, every reader must 
find his own interpretation according to his ability, and 
according to his sympathy with the poet.’’ The wicket 
gate that Bunyan saw was not the wicket gate that 
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you and I saw, but it was a real gate and one we have 
all known from childhood. Brown, in his life of Bunyan, 
imagines that the old manor house at Elstow may have 
suggested the conception of that ‘‘ very stately palace 
the name of which was Beautiful, which stood just by 
the highway side.’ This may be true, but each reader 
of Bunyan has been his own architect and has designed 
his own “ Palace Beautiful.”’ So it is with “‘ Vanity 
Fair” and the “Delectable Mountains.” The first 
suggestion comes from the mind of the inspired tinker, 
we paint for ourselves the finished picture. 

Blatchford has pointed out how Bunyan gets his 
effects of “light and shade by alternating pleasant and 
unpleasant places. Thus the Leaning Hill and the 
Slough of Despond are followed by the Interpreter’s 
House; the Hill Difficulty by the House Beautiful, the 
green Valley of Humiliation by the gloomy Valley of 
the Shadow; the sunny Land of Beulah by the cold 
black River of Death.” 

The man who paints only in sombre tints is limited 
in his effects, but the great artist gives us the high lights 
as well as the deep shadows. 

Bunyan and the Puritan writers have shown us that 
great art may be didactic, and though this quality is not 
essential to art it is not necessarily destructive. 

Although Bunyan was a supreme artist, he was in a 
way indifferent as to the methods by which his work was 
done, and desired above all to be a teacher. He felt he 
was not “ The idle singer of an empty day,” but a man 
who had a message which he felt, willy nilly, he must 
deliver. “I could also,” says he, in ‘‘Grace Abounding,”’ 
“have stepped into a style much higher than this in 
which I have discoursed, and could have adorned all 
things more than here I have seemed to do; but I dare 
not. God did not play in convincing of me; the Devil 
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did not play in tempting of me; neither did I play when 
I sunk as into a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell 
caught hold upon me; wherefore I may not play in my 
relating of them, but be plain and simple, and lay down 
the thing as it was.” 

Matthew Arnold has spoken of Bunyan as one of the 
“Philistines of genius,’ and Bunyan himself, in his 
preface to “Grace Abounding,” sorrowfully confesses 
“the Philistines understand me not.” From this it 
will be seen that the word Philistine did not mean quite 
the same thing to the two men. To the apostle of 
“sweetness and light’? Bunyan was a Nonconformist, 
and, as such, suffered from what Arnold described else- 
where as the “ undesirable provincialism of the English 
Puritans and Protestant Nonconformists.” There is, 
however, nothing provincial in the work of Bunyan, 
but like another and a greater Midlander, his work is 
“not of an age, but for all time.” 

The great service which Milton and Bunyan rendered 
to Puritanism was to minister to the craving for con- 
crete imagery which, sooner or later, becomes a necessity 
to the average man. 

A few great minds may believe in, and argue about 
abstract truth, but the great mass of men require it to 
be embodied in an image or symbol. Allowance was 
made for this human frailty even in the stern theology 
of the Hebrews. The dress of the priests, the ornaments 
of the tabernacle, and, at a later date, the more elaborate 
ritual of the temple service, were allowed by the law ; 
while the tables of stone, the rod of Aaron, and the 
brazen serpent, were cherished as hallowed relics in the 
national treasury. But the tendency has always been 
to worship the symbol, and the history of the Jews is 
one long painful record of the struggle between the 
idea of pure worship, and the sin of idolatry. 
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Christianity doubtless owes much to its central 
idea of the Incarnation, but the very principle that was 
its strength was also a source of weakness, and it has 
been shown how, in its turn, symbolism and image- 
worship injured its primitive simplicity. A large amount 
of the activity of reformers in all ages has been directed 
against these tendencies, but only with temporary 
success. The early Puritans recognised the importance 
of the question, and endeavoured to substitute the 
literature of the imagination for the plastic arts. Even 
that sturdy hater of the Catholic ideal, John Knox, 
found it necessary to employ concrete imagery. In 
his sermons he personifies Christ and the Devil as rival 
antagonists, “‘Do that thou canst, I shall not flee the 
place of battle. If thou become victor, thou mayst 
still continue in possession of thy kingdom. If thou 
canst not prevail against Me, then must thy prey be 
taken from thee.” 

But Baxter went further. In the Fourth Part of 
“The Saint’s Everlasting Rest’”’ he devoted a section 
to the question of ‘‘ Heavenly contemplation assisted by 
sensible objects.’’ He discusses the whole question at 
length, admits its importance, and shows its pitfalls. 
The objects of faith are far off, but those of sense are 
nigh, faith is imperfect and prone to decline and lan- 
guish unless it be continually excited. He admits that 
it is but spiritual prudence to call sense to the assistance 
of faith, and he shows it will be a good work if we can 
thus make use of these our usual enemies, and make 
them instruments for raising us to God instead of draw- 
ing us from Him. Why, he asks, “‘ doth the Holy Spirit 
describe the glory of the New Jerusalem, in expressions 
that are even grateful to the flesh ? Is it that we might 
think heaven to be made of gold and pearl? or that 
saints and angels eat and drink?”’ No, these are but 
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aids to our infirmity, borrowed phrases, so that we may 
see the things themselves as in a glass imperfectly 
represented. 

“Suppose with thyself thou hadst been that 
Apostle’s fellow-traveller into the celestial kingdom 
and that thou hadst seen all the saints in their white 
robes, with palms in their hands, suppose thou hadst 
heard those songs of Moses and the Lamb; or didst 
even now hear them praising and glorifying the living 
God. If thou hadst seen these things indeed in what 
a rapture wouldst thou have been? ... I would not 
have thee, as the Papists, draw them in pictures, nor 
use mysterious significant ceremonies to represent them. 
This, as it is a course forbidden by God, so it would but 
seduce and draw down thy heart ; but get the liveliest 
picture of them in thy mind that possibly thou canst.” 

There is nothing here that is opposed to the Puri- 
tan conception of the proper sphere of art. The Puritan 
believed that faith could not be induced by gorgeous 
architecture, or by a beautiful and elaborate ritual, but 
that its roots lay deep in the individual soul, and must 
first be developed there. He believed that the growth, 
once started, in time transforms the individual so that 
he sees with new vision all the facts of life, and being 
as it were possessed with a new consciousness, desires a 
new heaven and a new earth, a purified life, in which 
men and women may discover that beauty which is alone 
possible when all the acts of life are in harmony with 
the Divine will. 

This causes him to be a revolutionist. He desires 
the environment of men to be of such a character that 
all that is best may develop, and he is anxious to remove 
out of it all that hinders that development. Certain 
forms of art had become identified with certain forms 
of belief which the Puritan believed to be false; and 
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for this reason he acquiesced, and at times assisted in 
their destruction, not from any hatred of art, but because 
he believed that in particular forms it had become the 
symbol or badge of error. 

But human frailty is ever the same, and the Puritan 
found it necessary to substitute the art of the spoken 
and written word for the art of the painter and the 
sculptor. And so it was the work of Milton and of 
Bunyan to minister to the development of the Puritan, 
in the same way that the work of Giotto and Fra Angelico 
had ministered to the Catholic. But this does not mean 
that men holding Puritan ideas must for ever decline 
the help of the pictorial or the plastic arts, or for ever 
despise the assistance of ritual and beauty in the sur- 
roundings of worship. 


CHAPTER “Vill 
PURITANISM AND ECCLESIASTICAL ART 
I.—ARCHITECTURE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


ART is objective, while Puritanism is subjective. For 
that reason we are asked to believe that the Puritan 
cannot be other than an iconoclast. Those who argue 
thus contend that not only did Puritanism rob us of our 
ancient treasures of art, but that it was the instrument 
by which art and religion were definitely divided, and 
that this divorce has permanently soured the outward 
aspect of religion. That in place of the old material 
idolatry the Puritan has erected a new idolatry of 
words and phrases; that, in a word, art was arrested 
in its normal development by the Puritan, and that the 
Puritan’s curse still rests upon it. 

J. D. Sedding wrote in the strongest terms on this 
question, and maintained with much eloquence the 
truth of the above statements. He insisted that art 
is necessary to man, and that even the Puritan must 
have his imagery. “If he hack down the Rood,” says 
he, “‘ he retains the skull and cross-bones at its foot. If 
he deface the Mother and Child, he keeps the cherubs 
that had carolled in their ears to adorn the monuments 
of his relatives, only altering their expression. If he 
banish the imagery of life eternal, he coins the imagery 
of mortality in the shape of an hour-glass, which has 
its use in the pulpit. If he hew to pieces the apostolate 
of the New Dispensation, he sets up the ‘ schoolmasters ’ 


of the old dispensation to flank the ten command- 
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ments. . .. He broke down the fittings of our 
churches, turned them into barns, whitewashed their 
painted walls and roofs, threw down the altars and set up 
tables, burnt the vestments of the clergy and attired 
himself in a fitting suit of sable hue from top to toe.” * 

Sedding, like many High Churchmen, considered 
the Reformation the beginning of all our troubles. 
Enough has been said to prove the inaccuracy of most 
of these statements, but points are raised here that have 
not yet been discussed, especially the suggestion that 
Puritanism is responsible for all the bad art that has 
been produced since the Reformation. 

Architecture is largely a question of fashion. It 
was the fashion throughout Christendom from the 
eleventh to the end of the fourteenth century to erect 
buildings in the Gothic style. During the fifteenth 
century the fashion began to change for reasons which 
have been fully discussed. But neither Protestantism 
nor Puritanism was responsible for this change in 
fashion, for they had not at that time come into exist- 
ence. Fergusson, in his “ History of the Modern Styles 
of Architecture,” says that “in England no church was 
erected of the smallest pretensions to architectural 
design between the Reformation and the Great Fire of 
London in 1666, with the solitary exception of the small 
church in Covent Garden erected by Inigo Jones in 
LO3tses 

Mackenzie E. C. Walcot, in his ‘“‘ Traditions and 
Customs of Cathedrals,’ speaking of the work of Wren 
during the first church-building age since the Reforma- 
tion, says: “The very theory of the ground plan for 


* J. D. Sedding in chapter on “ Religion and Art,” in volume of essays en- 
titled ‘“‘ Art and Handicraft,” pp. 36-37. 


} Inigo Jones was a Romanist, and his client, Archbishop Laud, the father 
of the High Church movement in England. 
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a church had died out, when he constructed his first 
miserable design for a huge meeting-house.” 

These are important facts to remember. However 
malignant the influence of Puritanism may have been 
up to the year 1660, it had no effect on English church 
architecture, for the simple reason that no churches 
had been built. It is grotesquely absurd to suggest that 
Puritan sentiment was considered by the architects who 
designed the post-Restoration churches. 

The principles of Gothic architecture were forgotten, 
and it became more and more the fashion to speak of it 
with disrespect. Sir Henry Wotton spoke of the 
“natural imbecility ”’ of pointed arches, and considered 
that they ought to be “banished from judicious eyes, 
among the reliques of a barbarous age.” Evelyn con- 
sidered the existing remains of medieval architecture 
“ congestions of heavy, dark, mejiancholy, and monkish 
piles without any proportion, use, or beauty’; while 
Sir Christopher Wren, in his “ Parentalia,’’ spoke of the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages as “vast and gigantic 
buildings indeed, but not worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture.” 

The only architecture that Wren and his friends 
cared for was the pseudo-classic architecture of Italy 
and France, which they endeavoured to transplant into 
English soil. High Churchmen who blame Puritans for 
their dislike of old English church architecture, would 
do well to make a study of Wren’s City churches; there 
they will find most of the imagery of which Sedding 
complains, the cherubs, the hour-glass, and the “school- 
masters of the old dispensation ‘flanking’ the ten 
commandments.” If they visit any of the churches 
in England built during that period they will find similar 
specimens of art all more or less incongruous; carved 
wreaths of flowers and fruit in the style of Grinling 
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Gibbons, and worse even than cherubs—wicked cupids, 
surely out of place in a Christian church.* 

At Northampton, in the church of All Saints, is a 
balustrade supported on Ionic columns, in the centre of 
which is a statue of Charles II. If Puritans had been 
consulted in regard to the ornaments for the sanctuary, 
one cannot imagine that they would have suggested the 
licentious Charles as a suitable subject. But the statue 
of Charles in a Christian church is symbolical of the 
worship of royalty, which was characteristic of the 
times. The Royal Arms was one of the commonest 
forms of decoration employed by the Caroline archi- 
tects, and is another example of the tendency to which 
I have referred. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth century tombs in 
Westminster Abbey may be historically interesting as 
memorials of great Englishmen; but both as regards 
their design and symbolism, are entirely out of place 
in a Gothic church. Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Minerva, 
Apollo, and other heathen deities are represented by 
the sculptor as emblematical of the exploits of those 
whose tombs they are supposed to adorn ; while divines, 
statesmen, warriors, and scholars are indiscriminately 
dressed in the Roman toga. 

These eccentricities were not entirely the invention 
of post-Restoration architects. They were the natural 
results of a movement which had begun before the 
Stuart era, although some of the most objectionable 
_ forms date from that period. Webster published his 
“Duchess of Malfi’ in 1623, and he there holds up 
to ridicule the fashion which was already prevalent. 
‘Princes’ images on their tombs do not lie, as they 


* Exactly the same symbolism was used in Italian and French churches of 
this period, which clearly proves the absurdity of this charge against English 
Puritanism. 
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were wont, seeming to pray to Heaven; but with their 
hands under their cheeks, as if they died of the tooth- 
ache.” 

Churchmen of post-Restoration times were not only 
wanting in taste, but were guilty of the grossest acts of 
vandalism. Dean Stanley in his ‘‘ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,’ has placed on record innumerable 
instances of their ignorant destruction of priceless 
specimens of ancient art. The tradition that Dean 
Atterbury “stood by, complacently watching the work- 
men as they hewed smooth the fine sculptures over 
Solomon’s porch,” may be only a tradition, but it is 
typical of what really happened not only at Westminster 
but throughout England. 

One of the chief causes of the destruction of the 
character of the ancient churches of England was the 
custom which became common of providing pews for 
the upper classes, and the increasing of accommodation 
by the addition of galleries. The churchwardens’ minute 
books of the period are filled with records to the effect 
that “this church was paved, pewed, and wainscoted, 
and beautified by the addition of galleries.”’ The paving 
usually consisted of stone, and often enough sepulchral 
slabs of unknown antiquarian value were used to make 
up any deficiencies ; these were, of course, hewn smooth 
by the village mason, like the sculptures over Solomon’s 
porch at Westminster. 

Both pews and galleries were in the nature of 
excrescences to the fabric, which had been originally 
designed for services in which the aisles were used for 
processional worship, the congregation standing in the 
nave. In medieval times there had been, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing in the shape of fixed pews, excepting a few 
private apartments for members of the aristocracy and 
royalty. The custom of erecting permanent seats was 
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first introduced in the reign of Henry VIII., and, as 
time went on, often led to unseemly disputes between 
parishioners, caused by the invasion of the church by 
these private erections. After the Restoration the 
practice grew to an outrageous extent, and extraordinary 
arrangements in the shape of apartments formed of tall 
partitions, sometimes furnished with sofas, tables, and 
a fireplace, became common. In Abbey and Overton’s 
‘English Church in the Eighteenth Century’ we are 
told that ‘‘ cases might be quoted where the tedium of a 
long service, or the appetite engendered by it, was relieved 
by the entry between prayers and the sermon of a livery 
servant with sherry and light refreshments.”’* 

Sir Gilbert Scott gives some amusing examples. 
He says: ‘In another church a noble family held an 
octagonal glazed pew, hung like a bird-cage from the 
chancel arch, and so well contrived that, by facing about 
east or west, his lordship could attend either the nave 
or chancel service. Many of these aristocratic pews had 
fireplaces, before which the noble occupant was wont 
to stand with his coat-tails hooked over his arms, as if 
in a coffee-room. . . . In the north of England the 
high pews, whether in galleries or below, were usually 
lined with green baize, and where they cross pillars 
or windows the stonework was painted green to match, 
up to the same level with the baize.” ¢ 

The right to erect these encumbrances was granted 
by various ecclesiastical courts, and they were looked 
upon as private property and usually let with a house 


pene wor farm. 


Often the owners stayed at home, or, in some cases, 
removed from the district ; but they jealously guarded 


* Abbey and Overton: “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol, ii., p. 423. 


{ Sir Gilbert Scott: “ Personal and Professional Recollections,” p. 416. 
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From the Engraving by William Hogarth. 
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their rights by locking up their pews and keeping the 
keys in their pockets. To quote Sir Gilbert Scott again : 
“‘ Fach parishioner took the key of his pew in his waist- 
coat pocket. I recollect being told by an aged lady 
visitor that, after waiting near a large empty pew a 
young man came and unlocked it, locked himself in 
alone in the pew, put the key again into his waistcoat 
pocket, leaving her out in the cold!” * 

It was largely due to the space occupied by these. 
extraordinary erections that the provision of galleries 
became necessary, and in order that the preacher might 
adapt himself to the new conditions what were known 
as three-decker pulpits were built. In Hogarth’s plate 
of the “ Industrious Apprentice at Church” we have a 
view of the interior of a galleried church of the period. 
In the foreground is a comfortable family pew, in which 
an old gentleman reposes in comfort during the 
“Psalms,” while the familiar three-decker pulpit is 
seen in the distance. 

I am not discussing the question as to the necessities 
of the case, but am simply referring to these excrescences 
as proofs of the want of esthetic taste on the part of 
Churchmen of those days. But, in order to erect these 
family pews and galleries, great damage was done to the 
fabric of the churches. Old chancel screens were utilised 
for the pews and cut to fit ; the capitals of the columns 
and other obstructions were ruthlessly hacked away to 
allow the beams supporting the galleries to be put in 
position, while the cumbrous framework of wood was 
carried across arches and window openings with a sub- 
lime disregard for the original lines on which the church 
had been designed. 

““Whitewashing churchwardens”’ is familiar as a 
term of reproach applied to the custodians of our 


* Sir Gilbert Scott: ‘Personal and Professional Recollections,” p. 415. 
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ancient religious buildings during this era, and it was 
fortunate when they were satisfied with the unsparing 
use of the whitewashing brush; for although it does 
not suggest any great regard for ancient art to cover a 
richly carved and painted screen of oak with whitewash, 
yet in numberless cases it has been useful as a pre- 
servative, and as the people of that generation knew 
nothing about the principles of Gothic architecture, let 
us thank Heaven that their activities were in so many 
cases satisfied with this, on the whole, harmless diver- 
sion. 

So far in this chapter I have referred only to the 
condition and treatment of ancient churches by their 
appointed guardians after Puritanism had fallen into 
disrepute, and during a period when its principles were 
held in utter abhorrence by all those in authority. It 
should be remembered, however, that whatever altera- 
tions or additions were made during this period were 
in the style that happened to be in vogue at the time 
—Caroline, Queen Anne, or Georgian, as the case might 
be—and would of necessity be of an incongruous charac- 
ter and out of harmony with the original Gothic work. 
Occasionally architects attempted to follow the old 
Gothic forms, and Wren’s efforts in this direction in 
the western towers at Westminster, and that of his 
pupil, Sir William Wilson, in the tower and nave of 
St. Mary’s at Warwick, are well known as examples of 
clever men attempting work in a style that they neither 
understood nor appreciated. 

All the new churches were, of course, in harmony 
with the fashionable tastes of the time. Wren’s churches 
are well known, and have been referred to. As examples 
of correct classic after the manner of Palladio, they are 
interesting and exceedingly good in their way. But 
Churchmen of to-day are unanimous in their opinion 
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that they are entirely unsuitable to the requirements of 
the ritual of the English Church. 

In addition to this, it is clear that the symbolism of 
paganism is out of place in a Christian church. The 
cherubs, the inverted torch, the votive wreath, masks 
and fauns, were forms of decoration that were 
understood by Greeks and Romans, but are meaning- 
less when employed by men professing the Christian 
faith. 

The names of the leading architects will be sufficient 
to recall the alterations which took place in public taste. 
Wren, in addition to his masterpiece of St. Paul’s, was 
responsible for no fewer than fifty-three City churches 
between 1670-1711. These were all built on lines which 
were thought at the time to be entirely suitable to the 
requirements of English ecclesiastical usage. 

The only model of an English Protestant church 
of any value was the church of St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, built by Inigo Jones in 1632. Jones, though a 
Romanist, does not appear to have considered the 
traditional Gothic plan of any importance; it did not 
fall in with his severe classic predilections. He accord- 
ingly designed the Covent Garden church as a parallelo- 
gram, ninety-nine feet long, forty-eight feet wide, and 
thirty-nine feet high. 

The roof was unsupported by columns, and there 
were galleries round the four sides. There is a view 
of this church by Hollar, and it appears also in Hogarth’s 
well-known print.* It was considered by the critics to 
be an architectural failure, but its interest lies in the 
fact that it was the first church of the new model in 
which galleries were used. 

Wren followed the lead of Inigo Jones, and forsook 
Gothic precedent in regard to plan as being unsuitable. 


* “ Morning,” in the series known as ‘‘ The Four Times of the Day.” 
oO 
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His churches were mostly rectangular in plan, some 
containing two aisles, some only one, and some without 
aisles; a few were designed as domical structures, 
while three were on the lines of the Greek cross. 

Wren’s chief departure from ancient tradition was 
the omission of the chancel as a constructional feature. 
The altar was often elaborate, sometimes being of 
marble, sometimes of oak, and the rails were of similar 
materials. The most imposing feature in the church, 
next to the pulpit, was the altar-piece, usually richly 
carved with fruit, flowers, and cherubs, and surmounted 
by the Royal Arms. In obedience to the canon, the 
Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
were displayed and often flanked by figures of Moses and 
Aaron. Choir-stalls were unknown in new churches 
built in Wren’s time, and the choir and organ were 
accommodated in the west gallery facing the altar. 
The pulpit, seat-ends, gallery-front, and organs were 
elaborately carved in well-selected oak. The fonts 
were small, their designs being usually suggested by 
vases placed on high pedestals; the font covers were 
often most elaborate works of art in oak. 

The well-known Church of St. James, Piccadilly, 
was built from Wren’s designs in 1684, and may be 
taken as typical of his simpler and more severe style. 
It is rectangular in plan, with nave, aisles, and a small 
break at the chancel end emphasised by a circular arch. 
The aisles are in two stories, the gallery being supported 
on square piers on which are placed single columns. 
The aisles are roofed by semicircular vaults at right 
angles to the nave vaults and supporting them. 

The ancient gateway to All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
now preserved in the porch, is interesting as showing 
the difficulty Wren had with his decorative enrichments. 
Here he employs a confused medley of skulls and cross- 
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bones, hour-glasses, willows, and cherubs; the centre 
of the frieze contains an open Bible, supported by a 
cherub fluttering over a skull, and flanked on either 
side by four cross-bones. 

The work done by Wren’s pupils and his immediate 
Successors may still be studied. Nicholas Hawkes- 
moor (1666-1763) was a pupil of Wren, and succeeded 
him. His principal church works were: St. George’s- 
in-the-East ; St. Anne’s, Limehouse ; and Christ Church, 
Spitalfields. 

James Gibbs (1683-1764) designed St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and the steeple to St. 
Clement Danes. 

Thomas Archer (d. 1743) was a pupil of Sir John 
Vanbrugh. He erected St. John’s, Westminster, and 
the large church of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, with its 
fine tower. 

A study of the works of these men will be sufficient 
to show the taste that prevailed during the century 
immediately following the Restoration, and though the 
best work of the times was sound in construction, excel- 
lent as craftsmanship, and equal in its way to anything 
of a similar character produced abroad during the same 
period, it is impossible to point to it with satisfaction 
as work that in any degree suggests the devotional 
character that the Catholic mind associates with the 
building and adornment of the House of Prayer. 

The work done by those who succeeded the men 
whose names I have mentioned contains little of interest, 
and, as Mr. George H. Birch has justly said, shows us 
“to what utter bathos ecclesiastical architecture could 
descend, were it not that beneath this lowest depth, 
there was a still lower. The last shreds of ecclesiastical 
arrangement and tradition were finally abandoned, 
and the closer a church could be made, externally to 
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resemble a Greek temple, the better was the critical 
taste of the period satisfied.’’* 

From the middle of the eighteenth to the second 
decade of the nineteenth century there was but little 
activity in the building of new churches. The popula- 
tion had not only increased enormously in numbers, 
but, owing to the growth of the factory system, had 
been transplanted to a large extent from rural districts, 
where the accommodation was practically sufficient, to 
the rising manufacturing towns. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
the industrial towns of the north were then taking 
shape; yet, apart from the exertions of the Dissenters, 
little or nothing had been done to meet the spiritual 
needs of these new centres of population. 

In the metropolis, in 1818, out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,129,451, the churches and episcopal chapels 
combined only provided for 151,586, or just over one- 
seventh of the population. 

At the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars the ques- 
tion of church building came to the front, and in 1818 
a Parliamentary grant of one million pounds was made 
for the building of churches in the metropolis and in 
other large towns where the population greatly exceeded 
the church accommodation. In 1824 a further grant 
of half a million was made. The Church Building 
Society was founded in 1818, and during the first four- 
teen years of its existence it is said to have raised and 
spent a sum equal to the Parliamentary grant. It is 
calculated that these figures do not represent more 
than half the amount which was spent on church build- 
ing during the fifteen years that followed the Parlia- 
mentary grant of 1818. Six millions is a large amount 


* George H. Birch: “ London Churches of the Seventeenth and Bighteenth 
Centuries,” pp. 13-14. 
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to spend on church building in so short a time, and 
our purpose is to inquire into the artistic results that 
were obtained. Overton, speaking of the buildings 
erected at this time, says, ‘‘ They built their churches 
first, and began to study the principles of church archi- 
tecture afterwards. There are probably no churches 
which are more of a puzzle and a despair to architects 
and clergymen than the churches built in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Unmitigated ugliness and 
hopeless inconvenience are their chief characteristics.’’* 

Architecture as an art was indeed at a low ebb. It 
was the age of stucco, and the presiding architectural 
genius, John Nash, who built Buckingham Palace and 
Regent Street Quadrant, was employed in some of the 
more important works. All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place, is a specimen of his style, and it is interesting to 
know as a sign of some awakening of public taste that a 
question was asked in the House of Commons in 1824 
by Mr. Grey Bennet as to ‘“‘the name of the archi- 
tect who built the new church in Langham Place. 
Everybody who saw it shrugged up his shoulders, and 
asked who invented such a monstrosity.” It was not 
that churches of this period were cheap. St. Maryle- 
bone and St. Pancras, we are told, cost a total of 
£150,000, but it would be difficult to find any person 
of taste to-day who would say a good word on their 
behalf. But worse was to follow. Sir Gilbert Scott, 
writing of the year 1838, says, “Church architecture 
was then perhaps at its lowest level. The era of the 
‘million’ churches of the commissioners had long 
passed, and Barry’s four churches at Islington, which 
were really respectable and well intentioned, and liberal 
in their cost, had been succeeded by an abject fry, the 
products of the ‘cheap church’ mania, in which all 

* Overton: ‘“ English Church in the Nineteenth Century.” 
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decency of architectural finish and construction were 
ground down to the very dust, to meet an idolised tariff 
of so many shillings a sitting.’”’* 

Scott admits that in his early work he was a sinner 
with the rest, that he had no idea of ecclesiastical 
arrangement or ritual propriety, and his designs up to 
about 1840, “all agreed . . . in the meagreness of 
their construction, in the contemptible character of 
their fittings, in most of them being be-galleried to the 
very eyes, and in the use of plaster for internal mould- 
ings, even for the pillars.’+ This brings us to the 
period of the Gothic Revival. 

So far, I have discussed the condition of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the Established Church during the time 
when the principles of Puritanism were particularly 
hateful to the dominant party in the State. It is clear 
that the course which architecture followed in common 
with the other arts was not due to Puritan malevo- 
lence, but to the theories enunciated by the scholars 
of the New Learning, and was the natural outcome of 
their teaching. 

The same influences were at work in all directions, 
and literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
were all moving along parallel lines. In countries 
where the teachings of the reformers had been power- 
less to affect ecclesiastical discipline the same phenomena 
made their appearance ; men studied the classic authors 
and based their architectural conceptions on the older 
classic forms. The ecclesiastical architecture of Italy 
and France were the models which English church 
architects of the Jacobean, Caroline, and Queen Anne 
periods followed. 


Inigo Jones, Wren, and Gibbs spent years of their 


* Sir Gilbert Scott: “ Personal and Professional Recollections,” pp. 85-86. 
{ Ibid., pp. 86-87. 
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life in one or other of these countries, and their plans, 
their general designs, and their embellishments may 
all be traced to their original sources, that is, to countries 
where Protestantism, to say nothing of Puritanism, never 
obtained the slightest foothold. These facts must not 
be overlooked by those who contend that Puritanism 
degraded, and, in time, destroyed English church archi- 
tecture. 


II.—CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE PURITANS 


In order properly to estimate the work of Puritanism 
in the direction of providing suitable buildings in which 
to worship, some account of its position in the State will 
be necessary. Within two years of the restoration 
of the monarchy the Act of Uniformity was enacted, 
and two thousand Puritan clergymen voluntarily re- 
linquished their livings. 

In 1664 the “ Conventicle Act” was passed. By 
its provisions all who attended a conventicle, or met in 
greater numbers than five in addition to members of a 
family, for any religious service except common prayer, 
were liable to be punished with a fine of £5, or three 
months’ imprisonment, for the first offence. For the 
second offence the punishment was doubled. For the 
third offence the penalty was banishment to one of the 
“foreign plantations,’ New England being expressly 
forbidden. If an offender returned, or escaped from 
banishment, he was liable to the punishment of death. 

In 1665 the infamous “ Five-Mile Act’ was passed. 
By this Act every clergyman, driven out by the Act of 
Uniformity, was called on to swear that he held it un- 
lawful to take up arms against the King, and that he 
would at no time “ endeavour any alteration of govern- 
ment in Church or State.’ If he refused to sign these 
undertakings he was forbidden to go within five miles 
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of any city, or town corporate, or borough sending a 
member to parliament ; or within the same distance of 
any place where he had formerly preached, or taught, 
excepting when on a journey. The Act also prohibited 
anyone from teaching secular subjects who declined 
to make the declaration, or who did not frequent the 
services of the parish church. The fine was in each 
case £40 for each offence. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the cruelty that was inflicted by these various enact- 
ments, or to enumerate the honoured names of those 
who suffered for conscience’ sake. The Acts are referred 
to for the purpose of showing the impossibility of any 
activity in Nonconformist church building so long as 
they were in operation. 

In 1672 Charles published a Declaration of Indul- 
gence, by virtue of his ecclesiastical powers, granting 
liberty of worship to all Dissenters excepting Catholics, 
who were allowed to say mass only in private houses. 
As a result of this declaration the prisons were emptied 
and the Nonconformist places of worship were reopened. 
In the following year (1673) the spirit of the nation 
was roused by the suspicion that the real motive of the 
King was relief to the Catholics, preparatory to recon- 
ciliation with Rome. The Commons met and protested, 
and the King bowed before the storm and withdrew 
the declaration. But the House was not satisfied, and 
with the concurrence of the Nonconformists, who pre- 
ferred persecution to Popery, the Test Act was passed 
through both Houses without opposition. In 1675, 
under the government of Danby, the law was again 
rigorously enforced against conventicles, and Catholics 
were excluded from Court. 

The Nonconformists had little peace until the revolu- 
tion of 1689, when the Toleration Bill was passed, 
whereby no person who took the Oath of Supremacy 
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and subscribed to the declaration against transub- 
stantiation was compelled to attend the services at 
the parish church, or prescribed for meeting in con- 
venticles; and anyone disturbing such worship was 
liable to fines. Romanists, Unitarians, and Quakers 
were, however, exempted from the privileges granted to 
other denominations. 

It was from this date that meeting-houses began 
to be built. During the Commonwealth the Puritans 
of various denominations, Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, had of course occupied the old parish 
churches and cathedrals. At Exeter the cathedral was 
divided into two parts by a brick wall. The choir 
known as “ East Peter’s,’”’ was used by the Presbyterians, 
while the nave known as ‘‘ West Peter’s”’ was allotted 
to the Independents. At Wells Cathedral, Dr. Cornelius 
Burgess ministered to a congregation of Presbyterians, 
while at a later date arrangements were made for the 
Independents of St. Cuthbert’s parish to use it also as 
their place of worship. This joint use of a single church 
was not uncommon during the period of the Common- 
wealth, as for example at Holy Trinity, Hull, and St. 
Nicholas’ at Great Yarmouth. 

Probably a few simple structures had been built 
during the Commonwealth ; and, in some cases, barns 
and warehouses had been adapted for the purpose of 
worship. As a result of the King’s Declaration of 1672, 
in addition to old meeting-houses reopened, a few new 
buildings were erected, among others Mill Hill Chapel at 
Leeds, which Thoresby informs us was the first edifice 
erected by Dissenters, ‘‘ move ecclestastico with arches.’’ 
Stoughton quotes from the State papers of 1674 to the 
effect that a meeting-house was built at Yarmouth 
measuring fifty-eight feet one way and sixty feet another, 
with a gallery quite round close to the pulpit, with 
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six seats in it, one behind the other, and all accommo- 
dation possible for the reception of people below.* 

The “fanatic” party at Margate built a “con- 
venticle house’’ when it was illegal to do so, and, we 
are informed, made great haste to get it up in spite 
of His Majesty’s proclamation. A large meeting-house 
was built in Zoar Street, Southwark, and when Bunyan 
preached there, as he did when he came to London, the 
place was packed to suffocation, and hundreds were 
turned away. Somewhere about this time the refectories 
and dormitories of the old convent of the Black Friars at 
Norwich were adapted for the use of the Presbyterians 
and Independent congregations, by permission of the 
Court of Mayoralty, while at Coventry the Leather Hall 
was used for religious worship by the Nonconformists. 

The period of indulgence, however, was short, and, 
as we have seen, Danby, in 1675, again put the law 
against conventicles into force. But darker days were 
to come, and Macaulay, speaking of the persecutions 
of 1685, says that “never, not even under the tyranny 
of Laud, had the condition of the Puritans been so 
deplorable as at that time. . . . It was impossible for 
the sectaries to pray together without precautions such 
as are employed by coiners and receivers of stolen 
goods. The places of meeting were frequently changed. 
Worship was performed sometimes just before break 
of day, and sometimes at dead of night. Round the 
building where the little flock was gathered together 
sentinels were posted to give the alarm if a stranger 
drew near. The minister in disguise was introduced 
through the garden and the back yard. In some houses 
there were trap doors through which in case of danger 
he might descend. Where nonconformists lived next 
door to each other, the walls were often broken open, 

* Quoted by Dr. Stoughton in “ Religion in England,” vol. iv., p. 201. 
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and secret passages were made from dwelling to dwelling. 
No psalm was sung; and many contrivances were used 
to prevent the voice of the preacher, in his moments of 
fervour, from being heard beyond the walls. Yet, with 
all this care, it was often found impossible to elude 
the vigilance of informers. In the suburbs of London 
especially, the law was enforced with the utmost rigour. 
Several opulent gentlemen were accused of holding 
conventicles. Their houses were strictly searched, and 
distresses were levied to the amount of many thousands 
of pounds.”’* 

Under such circumstances the Puritans may be 
forgiven if they did not during these years add to the 
nation’s wealth in ecclesiastical architecture. 

With the Revolution things became easier, and, as a 
result of the passing of the Toleration Act, the Puritans 
had their first real opportunity of erecting their meeting- 
houses without fear of incurring the active opposition 
of the authorities. Some idea of the rapid growth of 
Dissent may be gathered from the fact that between 
1689, the year of the Revolution, and 1700 no fewer 
than two thousand four hundred and eighteen dissenting 
places of worship were licensed. 

In criticising the character of these buildings it must 
be remembered that whatever funds were necessary 
_had to be provided voluntarily, and most of the Non- 
conformists were poor, while those amongst them who 
were comparatively wealthy had had their resources 
strained during the long period of persecution. 

The Established Church was in a different position. 
Apart from the wealth of its members and its rich 
endowments, it was considered the duty of the State 
or the municipality to provide the necessary funds for 
the building and repairing of churches. The cost of 

* Macaulay: “‘ History of England,” vol. i. p. 667. 
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St. Paul’s and the City churches, after the Great Fire of 
1667, was defrayed by a tax on coals, an Act having been 
passed in 1670 raising the levy from one shilling to three 
shillings per chaldron; this was divided into fourths, 
St. Paul’s taking one-fourth, and the remaining three- 
fourths being distributed among the other churches. 

In May, 1711, a resolution was passed in the House 
of Commons that fifty new churches were necessary in 
the metropolis, and a sum of £350,000 was granted, the 
money being raised by the old device of a duty on coal, 
two shillings per chaldron from 1716 to 1720, and three 
shillings from 1720 to 1724. This theory lasted till well 
on into the nineteenth century, and the Parliamentary 
grants of 1818 and 1824 of one and a half million pounds 
for the building of new churches have already been 
referred to. 

Indeed Canon Overton remarks that it was an “ un- 
doubted fact that it was once considered beneath the 
dignity of the National Church, and worthy only of 
Methodists and other fanatics, to raise money by volun- 
tary contributions, and that such a course would tend 
to place the Church on the same level with Dissent.’’* 
In proof of this statement Overton cites a speech of Sir 
William Scott, in the year 1818, in the House of Lords, 
who argued that “it was unworthy in the Church to 
depend on private funds for its increase and support.” 
Church rates, it must be remembered, were not dis- 
continued till 1868. The records of any old borough 
will furnish innumerable instances of this custom of 
providing money for repairs or beautifying of the 
church. One will be sufficient from the Royal Borough 
of Sutton Coldfield, where the author of these pages 
resided for some years. Miss Bracknell informs us 
that: “In 1739 the Corporation agreed to apply their 

* Overton : ‘‘ The English Church in the Nineteenth Century,” p. 152. 
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rents to the repair of the church. In 1758 they gave 
£737 towards the new pewing of it, which was completed 
in 1761. In 1759 the nave, being much decayed, fell 
down, and the Corporation were at the charge of fitting 
up the chancel for divine service, and of the repair of 
the church, which restoration was effected in all the bad 
taste in architecture common to the period. About 
the same time the church was provided with a clock 
and a chime of six bells; but these becoming out of 
tune in 1786 the inhabitants proved themselves not 
insensible to the charms of melody, by preferring the 
expense of a fine chime of six bells, to an outlay of the 
money in flagging the street, the option having been 
placed before them.’’* 

But the Dissenters had to depend entirely upon 
voluntary subscriptions, not only for the buildings 
themselves, and their repair, but for the support of their 
ministers. They would accordingly be compelled to ex- 
ercise the greatest economy in their buildings. A new 
meeting-house, built for Dr. Watts in St. Mary Axe, 
was licensed by the Bishop of London in 1708. The 
cost was £700, and, according to the contract, the dimen- 
sions were forty feet in front and fifty in depth. This 
sum would not allow for anything extravagant in the 
shape of architectural embellishments. 

The Nonconformists of the eighteenth century had 
no traditions to fall back upon in regard to church archi- 
tecture; but as far as their means would allow they 
followed in a simple way the fashion of building that 
was prevalent at the time, only altering the plan in 
such a way as to suit their special requirements in 
regard to the arrangements for administering the 
communion. If they had been rich enough, there is 
no reason to doubt that they would have been willing 

* Bracknell: “ Forest and Chase of Sutton Coldfield.” 
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to employ as architects either Wren, Hawkesmoor, Gibbs, 
or Archer, or any other competent church architect of 
the period, and would have accepted similar buildings 
to those erected for the State Church, with such modi- 
fications in plan as those to which I have referred. 

I have before me photographs and drawings of the 
Unitarian Church of St. Nicholas, Ipswich, built in 
1700. The building is practically in the same condition 
as when it was first erected. It is rectangular in plan, 
with galleries round three sides. At one end is the 
pulpit with the “table pew” in front containing the 
communion table. The building, though simple in 
design in all its architectural embellishments, is entirely 
in character with the taste that prevailed at the time of 
its erection. Cherubs’ heads are worked into the design 
for the trusses supporting the pediment over the entrance 
doors. The pulpit is a particularly beautiful piece of 
work, and might well have been designed by Wren him- 
self. It is approached by a staircase with balusters of 
beautiful design of twisted oak, while the pulpit front 
is rich with high relief carving of fruit and flowers that 
would not disgrace the reputation of Grinling Gibbons. 
The oak sounding-board, which has been removed, was 
in character with the exquisite work of the pulpit 
itself. 

Dr. Stoughton, in his “‘ Church of the Revolution,” 
refers to another apparently similar building at Norwich, 
and there is little doubt that the type was common 
throughout the country. Stoughton gives an interest- 
ing picture of a meeting-house of the early years of 
the eighteenth century for which I make no apology 
for transcribing in full. He says: “On entering such 
edifices your attention would be attracted by the pulpit, 
either a good large platform enclosed by wainscot sides, 
with a curved projection in front supporting a book- 
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board, or a deep narrow box, such as, until of late, was 
common in country churches, surmounted by a heavy 
sounding-board. Occasionally above this piece of furni- 
ture might be espied a dove with an olive branch in its 
mouth, the only emblem allowed in a Puritan edifice. 
On the back-board, above the preacher, there was some- 
times a nail or peg, on which to hang a clerical hat, 
perhaps, after a funeral, draped with a long silk band. 
Occasionally, a desk for the precentor or clerk stood 
under the pulpit, and in front was almost always placed 
a table pew, as it was called, a large square or oblong 
enclosure, containing a seat running all round, with the 
communion table in the middle. It was to the meeting- 
house what an altar is at church; only, from it all 
sacerdotal ideas were kept at a distance. On ‘the 
table’ there would often be a Bible, less frequently 
“Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,’ or a folio volume of sermons ; 
a provision not dissimilar to the old practice of chain- 
ing the Scriptures, or the Martyrology, to some con- 
spicuous part of a parish church. The poor generally 
occupied the surrounding benches, and at the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper they removed to give place 
to the deacons and to the pastor. No font could be 
found within the four blank and dimly-lighted walls; a 
basin, in some instances carried up to the side of the 
pulpit, where a ring had been fixed to receive it, served 
for the purpose of holy baptism. The principal pews 
were spacious, like parlours, and those appropriated to 
rich men resembled such as are appropriated in a country 
church to the squire of the parish. They were lined 
with green baize, and were often concealed behind thick 
curtains; whilst on the door, in a few distinguished 
instances, was carved either a monogram or a family 
crest. Two or three large brass chandeliers were in 
numerous cases suspended from the ceiling by a chain ; 
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and with their few candles they gave, in the late hour of 
a winter’s afternoon, just light enough to make dark- 
ness visible. Evening services at that period were 
unusual, save on some very special occasion. In the 
front gallery, or in the table pew, to the exclusion of 
the poor, there would be singing men and singing women 
to lead the psalmody; and by no means in all cases did 
they stand when engaged in the service of song. The 
practice of dividing the congregation according to sex 
is a custom which lingered in country meeting-houses 
within my own remembrance—a practice now intro- 
duced into High Churches according to primitive 
custom.”’ * 

It is doubtful if Dr. Stoughton is quite correct in 
assuming that the Puritans would not allow any other 
emblem than the dove with the olive branch to appear 
in their buildings; but, in any case, this emblem was 
not confined to Puritan meeting-houses, but was common 
in churches and cathedrals up to the time of the Gothic 
revival. Pugin, in his “Contrasts,” gives a view of 
the altar-screen at Hereford Cathedral in 1830, where 
the descending dove appears as part of the design. 

The Evangelical revival marks the beginning of 
new activity in the building of meeting-houses by those 
who in most respects may be said to have continued 
Puritan traditions. Speaking of the chapels built by 
Wesley, Southey says, “‘The buildings were of the 
plainest kind; it was difficult to raise money even for 
these. But Mr. Wesley had the happy art of represent- 
ing that as a matter of principle which was a matter of 
necessity ; and in the tastelessness of their chapels the 
Methodists were only upon a level with the Dissenters 
of every description. The octagon, which, of all archi- 
tectural forms, is the ugliest, he preferred to any other, 

* Dr. Stoughton: “Church of the Revolution,” pp. 447-48. 
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and wished it to be used wherever the ground would 
permit ; but it has not been generally followed. The 
directions were that windows should be sashes, opening 
downwards; that there should be no tub-pulpits, and 
no backs to the seats; and that the men and women 
should sit apart. A few years before his death the 
committee in London proposed to him that families 
should sit together and that private pews might be 
erected, ‘thus,’ he exclaims, ‘overthrowing at one 
blow the discipline which I have been establishing for 
fifty years.’’”’* Southey adds: “ But on further con- 
sideration they yielded to his opinion.” 

Southey wrote his “Life of Wesley’”’ about the 
time when Nash was building the monstrosity in 
Langham Place, and I have shown how deep was the 
degradation of English architecture at that time. 
Southey, in common with his contemporaries, would 
not be likely to be a judge of what was, or was not, 
good architecture. In regard to Wesley’s predilection 
for the octagon, Dr. Atkinson, in his edition of Southey’s 
“Life of Wesley,” suggests it may have arisen from 
his seeing the Unitarian meeting-house at Norwich, 
which, Wesley says, is “‘ perhaps the most elegant one 
in Europe. It is eight square, built of the finest brick, 
with sixteen sash windows below, as many above, and 
eight skylights in the dome, which, indeed, are purely 
ornamental. The inside is finished in the highest taste, 
and is as clean as any nobleman’s saloon. The com- 
munion table is fine mahogany; the very latches of 
the pew doors are polished brass. How can it be thought 
that the old coarse gospel should find admission here ? ” 

But Wesley was not alone in adopting the octagon 
form of plan, and numerous examples exist in all parts 
of the country of churches built by the establishment 


* Southey: “ Life of Wesley.’ pp. 349-50. 
Pp 
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of this type, and equally ugly with anything that 
Wesley or his friends erected. Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
in Tottenham Court Road was an octagon. The front 
facing the road was finished by a plain parapet, and a 
simple two-storied pediment, pierced with door and 
window openings, was employed to break the monotony 
of this end. The apex of the roofs was terminated in a 
turret surrounded by a colonnade and surmounted by 
an ogee roof covered with lead. It might not have been 
considered an elegant building in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, but it is certain that it was much 
better as correct architecture than anything that was 
being done when Southey wrote, and, curiously enough, 
the fashion in architecture to-day is moving in the 
same direction as Whitefield’s Tabernacle, and one need 
not be surprised if buildings like Whitefield’s are again 
built, even by architects who cater for the refined taste 
of members of the Establishment. 

It is unnecessary to refer at greater length to the 
character of the Nonconformist meeting-houses of the 
eighteenth century ; they were neither better nor worse 
than the taste of the times in other directions, and 
this general depravity of taste continued until a new 
impetus was given to art in all directions by the Gothic 
Revival. But whatever their faults from the point of 
artistic beauty may have been, they were entirely 
suited to the purpose of congregational worship; all 
the congregation could see and hear the preacher, and 
that was all that was expected at the time either by 
Churchmen or Nonconformists. | 

Architecture steadily declined during the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, and by the third decade 
of the nineteenth century had probably reached its 
lowest point. Men had lost their bearings, and all the 
work of that period shows an absence of definite prin- 
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ciples, especially in regard to ecclesiastical buildings. 
The work produced by Anglican and Puritan alike 
reveals the same lack of power ‘to understand the 
elementary principles of architectural design. 


III.—THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


Within thirty years of the opening of the nineteenth 
century signs of a new movement in architecture 
appeared which was to have far-reaching effects in 
many diverse directions. 

For three hundred years the old Gothic art had 
been neglected and forgotten. To quote the words of 
Dean Stanley: “Another style took its place. By 
Catholic and Protestant it was alike repudiated..... 
Here and there a momentary thrill of admiration was 
rekindled by the high-embowed roof, or by the stately 
pillars of our ancient churches, as in the ‘ Penseroso’ 
of Milton or as in the ‘ Mourning Bride’ of Congreve. 
But, as a general rule, it was regarded as a lost art, 
and our poets of the sixteenth century made no more 
allusion to it than if they had been bred and born in 
the New World of America.” * 

I have spent some time in showing the causes and 
in tracing the effects of this phenomenon, and we have 
arrived at the point when neither Gothic nor Classic 
art was regarded with affection or understood by those 
who practised the profession of architecture. But to 
quote again from the words of Dean Stanley: “At 
last in the first half of this century (the nineteenth) 
a new eye was given to the mind of man. Gradually, 
imperfectly, through various channels—in this country 


* Funeral Sermon on the death of Sir Gilbert Scott, preached in Westminster 
Abbey, April 6th, 1878, by A. P. Stanley. Quoted in Sir Gilbert Scott’s “* Per- 
sonal and Professional Recollections,” pp. 389-90. 
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chiefly through the minute observations of a Quaker 
student—the visions of the strange past rose before a 
newly-awakened world.’’* 

This new movement of thought resulted in what is 
known as the Gothic Revival, and although it has not 
been possible to recover the ancient mysterious instinct 
by which the art was practised by the men who lived 
in the Ages of Faith, a serious desire has been shown to 
preserve what was left of this art, and many minds 
have been engaged in the task of endeavouring to 
recover its principles. That this labour has not been 
entirely in vain is proved by the work which has been 
already accomplished. 

Enough has been said to show how baseless are the 
charges brought against Puritanism of having been the 
instrument that destroyed men’s power to appreciate 
this ancient art. Neither Catholic, nor Protestant, nor 
Puritan is to be blamed ; if any blame be due, all equally 
must share. In these things, as in life, men were but 
the creatures of circumstance. A certain tendency in 
thought set in, and all were more or less influenced by 
it; they set out to discover a new world, and all that 
happened for three centuries were but incidents in the 
voyage. The thing to remember, however, is that all 
were in the same boat.f But the time came when men 
lost their zest for this adventure. The old enthusiasms 
were dead; they became weary of the stiffness and 
formality into which classicism had degenerated. They 
grew tired of “ pottering over third-rate Roman ruins,” 
and had begun to discover that there was a beauty 
and significance in the Gothic church that their fathers 


* Sir Gilbert Scott : “Personal and Professional Recollections,” p. 390. 

} Ruskin says: ‘‘ Renaissance architecture is the school which has conducted 
men’s inventive and constructive faculties from the Grand Canal to Gower 
Street.” ‘Stones of Venice’’: “Early Renaissance.” 
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had lost the power to understand. To the men of the 
sixteenth century the period of the Middle Ages had 
appeared commonplace, and provided no inspiration 
for the problems they were called upon to solve. It 
seemed outworn; perhaps it was too near to them. 
But to the men of the early nineteenth century it seemed 
an age of romance. Its poetry, its language, its art, 
and its customs were studied with an enthusiasm that 
was reminiscent of the early days of the Renaissance. 
And so it will ever be. To-day men’s thoughts have 
turned to the eighteenth century, which to us is remote, 
and consequently romantic. First it was Queen Anne, 
then the early Georges, and already there are signs of 
interest in what but yesterday was contemptuously 
described as “early Victorian.” 

The causes which led to the tendency in thought 
that produced the Gothic Revival were numerous, and 
many men had a share in bringing in the new era. 
Defoe, Gainsborough, Charles Wesley, Keats, Sir Walter 
Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Blake, Gray, 
Rickman, and Pugin, each in his way helped to break 
down the old wall, and brought his gifts to help in the 
new building. The relative value of the work which 
each contributed is of no moment; it is sufficient to 
know that among men of various opinions each did his 
share: Defoe the Dissenter, and Southey the High 
Churchman ; Gainsborough, the son of a long line of 
Puritan ancestors, and Sir Walter Scott, who did more 
than most men to misrepresent the Puritan ideal ; 
Rickman the Quaker, and Pugin the Romanist. 

But it must not be forgotten, as Dean Stanley has 
pointed out, that as “in medizval Christianity there 
were elements which belonged to the undeveloped 
Protestantism of the Western Churches, so also in 
medieval architecture there are elements which belong 
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to the churches of the Reformation as well as to the 
churches of the Papal system. Its massive solidity, 
its aspiring height, its infinite space, these belong not 
to the tawdry, trivial, minute material side of religion, 
but to its sobriety, its grandeur, its breadth, its sub- 
limity. And therefore it was that when this revival 
of Gothic architecture took place, it was among the 
Protestant churches of England, rather than in the 
Catholic churches of the Continent, that its first growth 
struck root.” * This is a side of the question which 
those who refuse to admit that Protestantism has 
brought any gifts to the art of the nation would do 
well to ponder. 

Essentially it was a new awakening of life, spiritual, 
political, and artistic, and yet we cannot but admit 
that many who represented Puritan thought were 
opposed to some of its manifestations; and the reason 
is not far to seek. On its literary side Sir Walter Scott 
was its most doughty champion, and in addition to 
his unfairness to Puritanism it was clear that the High 
Churchmen of the day looked upon him as their most 
valuable coadjutor. 

Cardinal Newman, in his “ Apologia,” referring to 
his famous article in the British Critic, written in 18309, 
in which he speaks of the causes that led to the Oxford 
Movement of 1833, says: “First I mentioned the 
literary influence of Walter Scott, who turned men’s 
minds to the direction of the Middle Ages.” The 
Evangelical of 1833, who to a large extent represented 
the Puritan ideal of the times, was not likely to take 
kindly to a movement that was favourable to the High 
Church party. Welby Pugin was foremost among those 
who worked for a revival of interest in Gothic architec- 
ture. Now, as we have seen, he was a Romanist, and 


*Sir Gilbert Scott: ‘Personal and Professional Recollections,” Pp. 392. 
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in his well-known “Contrasts,” published in 1836, he 
asserted with much vehemence that the fall of 
architectural art was connected with the rise of 
Protestantism, and that its revival was impossible 
apart from the acceptance of Roman Catholic dogma. 
In other words, Gothic architecture was the exclusive 
property of the Roman Church, and he insisted that 
the Reformers had been prompted by the lowest 
motives when they used the ancient churches for 
their new-fangled worship. 

““Had propriety and fitness been considered,” said 
he, “‘instead of economy, the old churches would have 
been abandoned altogether, and places of worship 
erected very similar to the dissenting chapels of the 
present day; for all that was required and, indeed, 
what was most appropriate for the new form, was a 
large room, well-aired, well ventilated; a pulpit in 
such a situation that all the congregation might hear 
and see well; a communion table in the middle; and 
two or three tiers of galleries, by which a large auditory 
might be crammed into a small space.’ * 

He contended, of course, that Gothic architecture 
was entirely unsuited to Protestant worship. 

Under these circumstances we can understand that 
the evangelical Nonconformists, who held to the old 
Puritan traditions, looked with some amount of sus- 
picion on the new movement in art, and continued to 
build their chapels on the old lines, both: as to plan 
and decoration. But fashion is stronger than prejudice, 
and to-day Puritanism has accepted both Sir Walter 
Scott and the Gothic Revival. 


* A, Welby Pugin; ‘ Contrasts,” p. 15. 


CHAPTER IX 
PURITANISM AND MUSIC 
I.—THE REFORMATION AND MUSIC 


THE Roman Catholic Church, placing, as it did, a high 
value upon every form of artistic sensuousness could not 
fail to recognise the value of music as an important part 
of its public worship. The practice of singing certain 
parts of the Mass, to music of a peculiarly solemn and 
impressive character, had existed from very early times. 
As to the original sources whence this music was derived 
little or nothing is known. All that can be said of it 
with certainty is, that a number of traditionary chants 
were collected and revised by Ambrose of Milan, and 
later by Gregory the Great, and that the results of their 
labours are preserved in the pages of the Roman Gradual. 
Under the name of plain chant, these ancient melodies 
are still sung in Roman Catholic churches. As time 
went on these melodies were elaborated by the addition 
of fugal passages, points of imitation, or by canons and 
compositions for two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, and 
even forty voices. The portions of the service thus 
treated were the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, the Benedictus, and the Agnus Dei; these six 
movements still constitute what is known as the Mass. 

The various schools of ecclesiastical music, brought 
this art to a perfection that it seems difficult to imagine 
will ever be surpassed in this particular direction. It 
will be understood that an art so complicated would 


require its exponents to be trained in the most careful 
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manner, and only learned experts could hope adequately 
to produce the elaborate Masses which became the 
fashion. They were to be heard to perfection no doubt 
in cathedrals, and in the churches of the great monastic 
foundations, but it is quite certain that in ‘the smaller 
churches in the towns and villages the clergy and choir 
would usually find a difficulty in rendering them in an 
adequate manner. 

The reformers had objections to the Mass apart from 
the question of doctrine. It had become a service of 
the nature of a performance, in which the principal 
actors were the celebrant and his ministers, and the choir, 
the congregation being present only as spectators. The 
service was performed in an unknown language, and 
was consequently unintelligible to the uneducated lay- 
man. It was so elaborate that it sometimes omitted 
words altogether, or caused different sentences to be 
sung simultaneously. The congregation of ordinary 
worshippers were, in consequence, unable to take part 
intelligently in public worship. The Catholic Church 
recognised to a certain extent these objections to the 
Mass, and provided the unlearned laity with what were 
known as primers, which were reductions of the liturgy 
into its simplest elements.* 

During the service of the Mass the laity would remain 
on their knees, engaged in their private devotions, 
following the service as best they could by the aid of 

* “Objections to elaborate musical services were common long before the 
period of the Reformation. ‘The Speculum Charitatis’ of Ailred, Abbot of 
Rievaulx Abbey in Yorkshire, in the middle of the twelfth century, contains 
a long passage of objurgation of the elaborate church music, with its complicated 
singing, and its powerful accompaniments, including various other instruments 
besides the organ. John of Salisbury, about the same date, inveighs against 
the excessive devotion to advanced church music.” ‘‘ History of Music in 
England,” pp. 4-5, Dr. E. Walker, M.A. Reference may also be made to the 
decree of Pope John XXII., issued in 1322, which protested strongly against 


the elaborate character of the ecclesiastical music of the times, and required 
a strict return to the simplicity of the unaltered plain chant. 
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the primer, which was of course written in the 
vernacular. 

It must not be supposed that the early reformers, 
excepting a few extremists, had any dislike to music, 
or that they desired to banish it from public worship.* 

Luther was passionately devoted to music, and, from 
the beginning of his career as a reformer, insisted on 
the importance of congregational singing, his enemies, 
indeed, declared that he had destroyed more souls by 
his hymns than by his speeches and writings. 

As early as 1522 he was occupied with projects for 
the reform of the services of the Church, including altera- 
tions to the musical parts of the Mass, which ultimately 
resulted in the introduction of congregational singing. 

He called in the assistance of two able musicians, 
Conrad Rupf, Kapellmeister to the Elector of Saxony, 
and John Walther, Cantor at the Court of Frederick the 
Wise at Torgau. Luther had a great reverence for the 
ancient church ‘“‘ tones,’ but desired to alter the Mass 
so as to make it possible for the congregation to take 
part in the service in a reasonable way. The musical 
part of the Mass had grown to an inordinate length, 
and Luther suggested the substitution of certain hymns 
for the lengthy graduals that had become wearisome 
to the people. The result of his labours was the publi- 
cation of the “Order of the German Mass,” which 
contained important alterations. Instead of the 
“Introit,” a German hymn or psalm was to be sung. 
The “‘ Kyrie’ was to be sung three times only instead 
of nine. After the Collect and the Epistle a German 


*“ The ideal of the extremists in England and at the Council of Trent was, 
as a matter of fact, identical—the total abolition of all ecclesiastical music except 
the traditional unharmonized plain song; this ruinous artistic calamity being 
averted, nothing very much happened—nothing, at least, of a kind really to 
affect the work of the great composers.”’ Dr. E. Walker: “‘History of Music in 
England,” p. 37. 
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hymn was to be sung, and after the Gospel, instead of 
the “ Patrem Omnipotentem,” the ‘‘Credo” in German. 
The sermon followed, and then a paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer and an exhortation to communicants ; 
after the consecration another well-known German 
hymn was sung. 

Though Luther desired that the service should be of 
such a character that the congregation could take an 
intelligent part in it, he did not undervalue the services 
of a trained choir, and he admitted its value as an aid 
to devotion. But he considered congregational singing 
of the utmost importance, and wrote to his friend 
Spalatin as follows: ‘‘I wish, after the example of the 
Prophets and Ancient Fathers of the Church, to make 
German psalms for the people, that is to say sacred 
hymns, so that the Word of God may dwell among the 
people by means of song also.’’ This was in 1524, and, 
in the same year he published the first Protestant hymn 
book; this was the commencement of a great move- 
ment in hymn-writing, and the publications during 
Luther’s lifetime are too numerous to mention. The 
popularity of these hymns was beyond description, and 
they helped the cause of Protestantism in Germany in 
a way that would not otherwise have been possible. 

Not only did Luther give new impetus to personal 
religion by means of the hymn in public worship, but 
he taught his followers, by precept and by example, the 
value of music in the home as an aid to the religious 
life. 

He had a great admiration for the work of his con- 
temporary Senfl, and for the famous Josquin de Pres 
of the Netherland School, of the 15th century; and it 
was his custom after supper to sing with his family 
and friends motets composed by these masters, or 
his favourite hymns. At his funeral in®the Schloss- 
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Kirche at Wittenberg his own magnificent hymn “ Ein 
feste Burg’’ was sung by the mourners. 

Luther, although he introduced new features into the 
old service book, did not attempt to destroy what he 
considered of value, and in this respect showed great 
reverence for the past; all he did was in the direction 
of freeing it from superstitious accretions, and in making 
it more suitable for popular use. 

This precedent was followed by the English reformers. 
The prayers, versicles, responses and other portions of 
the English liturgy were adapted from the ancient Mass, 
after being translated into the vernacular. The princi- 
ples which guided the framers of the English liturgy 
are well expressed in the preface to the ‘“‘ First Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI.” 

It is there pointed out that the Godly and decent 
order of the ancient fathers had been so upset “ by 
planting in uncertain stories, legends, respondes, verses, 
vain repetitions, commemorations, synodals, that 
commonly, when any book of the Bible was begun, before 
three or four chapters were read out, all the rest were 
unread.” Further “the service in this Church of 
England (these many years) hath been read in Latin to 
the people, which they understood not. . . Moreover 
the number and hardness of the rules called the pie, and 
the manifold changings of the service, was the cause 
that to turn the book only was so hard and intricate a 
matter, that many times there was more business to 
find out what should be read, than to read it when it 
was found out.” 

A calendar was published which made the service 
book perfectly simple and “‘ anthems, respondes, invita- 
tories, and such like things as did break the continual 
course of the reading of the Scripture’ were omitted. 

What is true of the words is true also of the music 
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that was to be used to the revised liturgy. The aim 
was to keep as nearly as possible to ancient usage. An 
examination of the music used prior to 1549 shows that 
the psalms, canticles, versicles, respondes, and creeds 
were invariably in plain-song. In addition to the 
plain-song, which was used on ordinary occasions, more 
elaborate contrapuntal music was employed on festivals, 
especially in cathedrals and collegiate churches, and 
there are numerous masses and motets composed by 
Byrde, Tallis, Taverner, Fayrfax, and Tye, of great 
beauty, which prove that the contrapuntal art had 
reached a very high degree of excellence in England. 

The Roman Church had done all that it could to pre- 
serve the purity of the ancient melodies, but it had 
been impossible to prevent the singers of the time intro- 
ducing various innovations. Local ‘uses’? were 
adopted in almost every diocese in Europe. Reference 
to these variations was made in the preface to the 
“ First Prayer Book of King Edward VI.” and uniformity 
was insisted upon. ‘“‘ And where heretofore there had 
been great diversity in saying and singing in churches 
within this realm, some following Salisbury use, some 
Hereford use, some the use of Bangor, some of York, 
and some of Lincoln, now from henceforth, all the whole 
realm shall have but one use.” The “use” that was 
to be followed was that of Salisbury which was the 
great standard of English choral music. 

The two works which exemplify the mind of the 
English reformers in regard to church music are : 

(1) The Litany published by Cranmer with musical 
notation. 

(2) The remainder of the Common Prayer, with 
notation edited by John Merbecke. 

Both these works clearly show that the reformers 
desired to retain the ancient plain-song by adapting it 
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to the new English liturgy. Cranmer’s Litany is an 
ancient chant which occurs in the Salisbury ritual for 
the Procession of Peace; and Merbecke’s setting for the 
remainder of the Common Prayer is the old plain-song 
simplified and adapted to the new service, the “use” 
followed being that of Salisbury. The Psalms were 
not included in either of these works, but it is generally 
admitted that these, too, were rendered in the old plain- 
song method.* 

John Merbecke was a convinced Protestant, and 
had been arrested in 1544 on a charge of heresy and 
condemned to the stake, but was saved by the friend- 
ship of Gardiner and the interposition of Sir Humphrey 
Foster. 

But other composers of the period seem to have been 
indifferent as to whether they wrote for Catholic or 
Protestant masters, and adapted their musical settings 
to either the words of the Roman Mass or the English 
liturgy. Tallis and Byrde were Catholics, although 
Tye,t like Merbecke, was a Protestant; yet each of 
them composed anthems on the lines of the ancient 
motets, and musical settings for the canticles of morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and for the communion 
service. f 

In 1559 the ‘“ Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth ”’ 
was published, and the same year it was ordained by 
Royal Injunction that while there was to be a “‘ modest 
and distinct song so used in all parts of the Common 
Prayer, that the same might be understood as if it. 
were read without singing, for the comforting of such 

* For analysis of Merbecke’s work see Dr. Dyke’s “ Ritual Introduction” in 
Blunt’s “ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” pp. Ix.-lxi. 

} Tye late in life took orders in the Reformed Church. He died in 1572. 
{ The modern anthem, which dates from this period, is a combination of the 


harmonised antiphon, the harmonised sequence, and the elaborate settings of 
the Psalms, 
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as delight in music it may be permitted that at the 
beginning or at the end of common prayer there may 
be sung an hymn or such-like song, to the praise of 
Almighty God, in the best melody and music that may 
be devised, having respect that the sentence of the hymn 
may be understanded and perceived.” In other words, 
while the old traditional plain-song in its modified form 
was to be used throughout the service, interest was to 
be given to the service by the tentative introduction 
of congregational singing. 

Dr. Dykes, in his “ Ritual Introduction,” speaking 
of this custom, says: “It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact time when the practice of popular Hymn and 
metrical Psalm singing established itself in connexion 
with our revised ritual, though independently of its 
direct authority. Such singing was in use early in 
Elizabeth’s reign, having doubtless been borrowed from 
Protestants abroad.’’ He then quotes the Injunction 
to which I have referred, which he considers was 
published for “the purpose of giving a quasi-official 
sanction to a custom which it would have been unwise 
to repress.” 

There is no doubt as to the enthusiasm of the 
people at the accession of Elizabeth for psalm-singing, 
the practice, according to Strype, having been brought 
from abroad by the exiles. After the great sermons by 
the bishops at St. Paul’s Cross the people sang the 
newly-introduced metrical psalms, and Jewel speaks of 
six thousand persons being present on one occasion. 

It was a popular movement of which the authorities 
generally approved. Occasionally, no doubt, old- 
fashioned church officials were shocked by the new- 
fangled notions, as in the case referred to in Wilkins’ 
“Concilia,’”” December, 1559. Certain men and women 
from London had sung psalms in the cathedral at 
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Exeter at 6 a.m., disturbing matins. They were pro- 
hibited by the Dean and Chapter, but appealed to the 
visitors appointed by the Queen, with Bishop Jewel at 
their head, who reprimanded the Dean and Chapter. 
The case was then carried to the court of Archbishop 
Parker, who confirmed the award of the visitors and 
instructed the cathedral authorities that they were to 
‘permit and suffer’? the congregations to “sing or 
say the godly prayers set forth and permitted in this 
Church of England.’ No doubt the practices were 
irregular and would often lead to confusion, but 
popular movements are apt to be somewhat upsetting. 
As a result of the Reformation the people had recovered 
the primitive idea of the general priesthood of believers ; 
the services of the Church were conducted in a language 
they could understand; the sermon had taken the 
place of the Mass; and they desired to substitute 
congregational singing for the chanting of priests and 
choirs. The Scriptures were to them the Word of God, 
and when they were read to them in the public services 
of the Church they heard God speaking to them, and 
their desire was to answer Him directly by their prayers 
and their songs. 

I have referred to the great influence of hymnody 
on the Lutheran Reformation. But the English 
Reformation during and after the reign of Elizabeth 
was influenced less by Luther than by Calvin, and the 
reformed churches of Switzerland and Germany had 
a narrower outlook in regard to religious song than 
the Lutheran. Zwingli and Calvin, the Swiss reformers, 
held that the Word of God alone should form the basis 
not only of doctrine, but also of worship, and no human 
productions were to take its place. In consequence of 
this theory metrical versions of the Psalms became the 
first hymn books of the reformed churches. It was 
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thus that the Bible became the cradle of English religious 
song, and metrical versions of the Psalms were almost the 
sole vehicles of public praise used by both Churchmen 
and Nonconformists until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Puritans gave the people their proper share in 
the service of song of the Church, and in this direction 
their instinct was a sound one, both from the point 
of view of art and of religion. Metrical versions of 
the Psalms had been written in the vernacular as early as 
the reign of Henry VIII. The ancient ballads that 
the people loved and sung were true specimens of demo- 
cratic art, and the keen insight of Thomas Sternhold, 
Groom of the Robes to Henry VIII., believed that it 
would be of the greatest advantage to religion if he 
could induce the people to sing sacred, instead of 
secular, ballads. For this purpose in his versions of 
the Psalms he used the familiar ballad metre which 
from this time, for a period of more than two hundred 
years, was to be consecrated to the service of the Church. 

Sternhold’s aim was to supplant the ‘‘amorous and 
obscene songs’”’ of the Court and the people, and with 
this idea in view he set his metrical versions of the 
Psalms to well-known ballad tunes. In judging of the 
merits of Sternhold’s work it must be remembered that 
it was not produced primarily as poetry, but that he 
imposed upon himself the restriction of using C.M., the 
ballad measure of ‘‘ Chevy Chase”’ and ‘“‘ The Babes in 
the Wood,” with only two rhymes. The example set by 
Sternhold was almost invariably followed by Puritans 
and Churchmen until the eighteenth century; such 
“human hymns” as may have been written were 
almost exclusively used for the purpose of private 
devotion. The Puritan, George Wither, published the . 
first English hymn book in 1623, entitled, ‘“‘ Hymns and 
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Songs of the Church,” but the feeling of the people was 
too strongly in favour of metrical Psalms to allow any 
advance to be made in the direction of original 
hymns. 

The Injunction of Elizabeth, allowing “a hymn 
or such like song to the praise of Almighty God in the 
best melody and music that may be devised,” to be 
introduced “at the beginning or the end of common 
prayer,” gave legal authority to the setting of English 
words to be sung anthem-wise. In 1560, the year fol- 
lowing the publication of Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 
John Day published a book containing harmonised 
compositions, entitled ‘‘Certaine Notes, set forth in 
foure and three partes, to be sung at Morning, Com- 
munion, and Evening Praier, . . . and unto them 
be added divers Godly praiers and psalms in the like 
forme.’ The harmonised compositions in this volume 
were contributed by Tallis, Shepherd, Taverner, and 
some others. 

These new departures in the musical service were 
strongly objected to by a section of the Puritans. They 
were in favour of singing the metrical versions of the 
Psalms, but considered that the harmonising of portions 
of the liturgy and the singing of anthems savoured 
of Popery. 

Neal, in his “ History of the Puritans,” says: 
“They disallowed of the cathedral mode of worship : 
of singing their prayers, and the antiphone, or chant- 
ing of the psalms by turns, which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in King Edward VI.’s time advised the 
laying aside. Nor did they approve of musical instru- 
ments, as trumpets, organs, etc., which were not in 
use in the church for above 1,200 years after Christ.” 

In 1572 two Puritan ministers, named Field and 
Wilcox, sent a petition to Parliament in connection 
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with what they considered were abuses in the Church, 
and were imprisoned. They wrote a number of letters 
to powerful friends outside, and in one which was 
directed to the Earl of Leicester, among other matters, 
gave their opinion in regard to the musical portions of 
the Church service. They said: “Concerning singing 
of psalms, we allow of the people joining with one voice 
in a plain tune, but not of tossing the psalms from 
one side to the other, with the intermingling of organs.” 

A somewhat scurrilous pamphlet was circulated 
outside the doors of the Houses of Parliament in 1586, 
when the “supplication” for relief of grievances was 
being considered. This pamphlet desired “that all 
cathedral services may be put down, where the service 
of God is grievously abused by piping with organs, sing- 
ing, ringing, and trowling of psalms from one side the 
choir to another, with the squeaking of chanting 
choristers, dignified as are all the rest in white sur- 
plices.”’ 

As to how far these objections to elaborate musical 
services represent the general feeling of Puritanism, 
it is difficult now to determine; but it is certain that 
there were a number of extremists who held these 
opinions. It is not difficult, however, to understand 
the cause of their attitude. It was the feeling to which 
we have again and again referred—the danger of allow- 
ing anything in the public services of religion that in 
any way suggested the worship that was associated 
with the hated Church of Rome. 

The Puritan leaders were not ignorant of what 
was happening in musical matters. Both Tallis and 
Byrde were Catholics, and they had been provided with 
posts at the Chapel Royal. The most popular anthems 
they produced were ‘“‘lifted”’ bodily from the Catholic 
service books. Mr. R. R. Terry, in an article in The 
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Chord (December, 1899) on “ Anglican Church Music ” 
has shown this very clearly. He gives as examples 
Tallis’s ‘(I will call and cry,” Byrde’s “ Bow Thine 
ear,’ Tye’s “I will exalt,” and Gibbons’s “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David,” and he points out the following 
facts: the ‘“‘ Latin originals of no fewer than nine English 
anthems are to be found in Tallis’s ‘ Cantiones Sacre.’ 
Of the seven anthems by Tallis which appear in 
‘Barnard’ (1641) five are adaptations from his Latin 
works. Of Byrde’s contributions to the same work 
two were adapted from his ‘Cantiones Sacre,’ two 
are taken from his ‘Songs of Sundrie Natures,’ and 
a fifth, ‘O Lord, make Thy servant Charles,’ could 
not possibly have been written to those words, as 
Byrde was dead before Charles became king.’ Mr. 
Terry goes on to say: “I have no hesitation in describ- 
ing Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna’ as an adaptation of the Palm 
Sunday antiphon, ‘Hosanna Filio David,’ so closely 
do its phrases fit the Latin ones, without dislocating a 
‘quantity’ or necessitating the alteration of a note. 

. . The same applies to Tye’s ‘I will exalt Thee,’ 
the English words of which, while differing from both 
Bible and Prayer Book, agree with the ‘ Offertorium’ 
in the Roman Mass for the Eleventh Sunday after 
Pentecost. In the same way the music of Redford’s 
‘Rejoice in the Lord’ is a strikingly good ‘fit’ to the 
Latin Introit for the Third Sunday in Advent, and 
Mundy’s well-known ‘O Lord the maker’ is nothing 
more than a free translation of ‘Te lucis ante ter- 
minum,’ the Latin of which it fits like a glove.” 

Facts like these can to-day only be brought to light 
by musical experts, but they were well known at the 
time, and help to explain the objections which the 
Reformers had to what they called “curious ” singing 
—that is, antiphonal and contrapuntal music—and 
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to anthems that were Anglicised versions of portions of 
the Roman Mass. 

John Northbrooke, who wrote about 1577,* probably 
describes with accuracy the opinions held by the 
average Puritan in regard to elaborate church music. 
He says: “ First we must take heede that in musicke 
bee not put the whole summe and effecte of godly- 
nesse, and of the worshipping of God, which among 
the papistes they doe almost everywhere thinke, that 
they have fully worshipped God, when they have long 
and much sung and piped. Further, we must take 
heede that in it be not put merite or remission of sinnes. 
Thirdly, that singing be not so much used and occupied 
in the church, that there be no time, in a maner, left 
to preach the worde of God and holye doctrine; 
whereby it cometh to passe that the people depart out 
of church full of musicke and harmonie, but yet hunger- 
baned and fasting, as touching heavenley foode and 
doctrine. Fourthly, that rich and large stipends be 
not so appointed for musitians, that eyther very little, 
or in a maner nothing is provided for the ministers 
whiche labour in the worde of God. Fifthly, neyther 
may that broken and quavering musicke be used, where- 
with the standers by are so letted, that they cannot 
understande the words, no though they would never 
so faine. Lastly, we must take heede, that in the 
church nothing be sung without choyce, but onlly those 
things which are contayned in the holye scriptures, or 
which are by just reason gathered out of them, and do 
exactly agree with the worde of God. Nowe to con- 
clude this matter, I saye that Godly and religious 
songs may be retayned in the church.’’ He, however, 
warns against condemning those who, on conscientious 
grounds, object to musical services at all, and suggests 


* For opinions of Northbrooke on Stage Plays, etc., see p. 282, e¢ seq. 
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that if “Christian people doe runne unto the churche 
as to a stage-playe, where they may be delighted with 
pyping and singing, (and do thereby absent them- 
selves from hearing the worde of God preached), in 
this case we must rather abstaine from a thing not 
necessarie, than to suffer their pleasures to be cockered 
with the destruction of the soules.” * 

It is impossible to say with certainty how far 
elaborate musical services were common during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The chief training 
school of music in England since the reign of Henry V. 
had been the Chapel Royal, where the services and 
music had won a European reputation, as is proved by 
the frequent references to them in the letters of foreign 
ambassadors. However ready Elizabeth may have 
been to allow the services in the churches generally 
to be of a simple character, she was not prepared to 
abate one jot of the ancient splendour of the services 
at the Court chapel, and practically all the English 
musicians of note were employed in some office con- 
nected with the Chapel Royal, irrespective of their 
religious opinions. What is reasonable to assume is 
that a more or less ornate musical service was con- 
tinued in the cathedrals, on the lines of those at the 
Chapel Royal, the clergy and choristers chanting the 
service in antiphone, according to ancient usage, in 
the choir. 

But the people preferred a simpler form, and 
Harrison tells us that in the churches generally that 
“whereas there was wont to be a great partition 
between the choir and the body of the church, now it 
is either very small or none at all, and (to say the 
truth) altogether needless, sith the minister saith his 


*John Northbrooke: “ Against Dicing Dancing Playes and Interludes,” 
Pp. 113-14, pub. circa, 1577. Reprinted by the Shakespeare Society, 1843. 
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service commonly in the body of the church, with his 
face toward the people, in a little tabernacle of wainscot 
provided for the purpose, by which means the ignorant 
do not only learn divers of the psalms and usual prayers 
by heart, but also such as can read do pray together 
with him, so that the whole congregation at one instant 
pour out their petitions unto the living God for the whole 
estate of His Church in most earnest and fervent manner.’’* 

This simple form of congregational worship, with 
the singing of metrical versions of the Psalms, was 
what the majority of the people desired, and it was 
_ largely due to Laud’s unwise attempts to interfere with 
a custom that had been prevalent for more than half 
a century that brought about the quarrel which ended 
in the Civil War, and the temporary discontinuance of 
the English liturgy. 


II.—MUSIC UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 


There were doubtless large numbers of Englishmen 
who at the beginning of the Long Parliament were 
quite prepared to accept the anthem, and had no dis- 
like to antiphonal singing in cathedrals; but matters 
progressed very fast between 1640 and 1645, and these 
years were in a way the most revolutionary that have 
been seen in England. 

Dr. Shaw has pointed out the extraordinary accen- 
tuation of feeling which took place as the breach 
between the King and Parliament widened, and that 
a much milder reform would have satisfied in December, 
1640, than a year or two later.t 

* “ Rlizabethan England,” from ‘“‘ A Description of England,” by William 
Harrison (in ‘‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles’’). Edited by Lothrop Withington, 
pp. 77-78. 


} Dr. William Shaw: “ History of the English Church during the Civil Wars, 
and under the Commonwealth, 1640—1660.” 
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The form the revolution took was not an orderly 
development of Puritanism as Englishmen had under- 
stood it heretofore, but a revolution in Puritanism 
which was forced on the nation by the exigencies of 
the situation. 

The debates in the Commons in 1641 on the Root 
and Branch Bill were on civil and religious grievances, 
but there was not that attitude of violent antagonism 
to the Established Church that showed itself from 
1643. The nation had grown heartily tired of the 
interference of the clergy in secular affairs, and was 
determined to restrict their activities to spiritual 
functions. 

Episcopacy had shown itself intolerant of Puri- 
tanism. Parliament, on the contrary, desired to foster 
Puritanism; but if, as was generally expected, the 
success of the Parliament had been immediate, the 
country would probably have been satisfied with a 
modified form of Episcopacy or at most with a form of 
church government which, though it might be called 
Presbyterian, was something very different from the 
narrower form of Presbyterianism which the Scotch 
endeavoured to force on the government as the price 
of their help. 

On December 12th, 1642, a joint order of the two 
Houses prescribed as follows: ‘‘ In these times of public 
danger and calamity . . . such part of the Common 
Prayer and service as is performed by singing men, 
choristers, and organs in the cathedral church be wholly 
forborne and omitted, and the same be done in a 
reverent, humble, and decent manner without singing 
or using the organs.” 

On August 23rd, 1643, an ordinance was passed by 
the Lords and Commons for the abolishment of inno- 
vations, superstitious monuments, etc.; on May oth, 
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1644, a second ordinance was passed for the same 
purpose, and in this second ordinance it was enjoined 
“that all organs and the frames and cases wherein 
they stand in all churches and chapels aforesaid shall 
be taken away and utterly defaced, and none other 
hereafter set up in their places.” 

These ordinances were a direct attack on what 
was called cathedral worship, and were prompted by 
motives to which I have referred. But the ordinances 
of August, 1643, and May, 1644, were much more 
drastic than that of December, 1642, and the reason is 
explained by the fact that June and July, 1643, were 
the two critical months in the history of the war, the 
fortunes of the Parliament being then at their lowest 
ebb. 

The news of Waller's Plot reached the House on 
June 6th; on June 30th the Fairfaxes were beaten by 
Newcastle at Adwalton; and on July znd news was 
received of Hotham’s treachery at Lincoln. On July 
5th the Lords and Commons resolved forthwith to call 
in the aid of the Scots, and they, as the price of their 
help, demanded the signing of the Covenant and the 
setting up of the Scotch Presbyterian system. If it 
had been possible to do without the assistance of the 
Scots army the Church question would have been 
settled on more moderate lines, and in a purely national 
way ; and it is probable that much of the narrowness 
with which Puritanism has been charged would have 
been unknown if it had been possible for it to have 
developed in an orderly and natural manner. 

The attempt to enforce the rigid censorship of the 
Presbytery on Englishmen was entirely opposed to 
the national sentiment, and it was during the years of 
its partial ascendancy that certain things were done 
in England which made it possible to bring charges of 
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fanaticism and bigotry against the general body of 
Puritans. Anyone, however, who has carefully studied 
the history of these critical years, is aware of the stand 
which was made by English Puritans against the 
demands of the Scots Commissioners, and when they 
were forced against their will to take certain steps they 
did it half-heartedly and under protest. We have 
seen how the order of Parliament for the destruction 
of works of art in the royal collection savouring of 
superstition was treated as a dead letter, and the same 
seems to have been the case, very largely, in regard to 
the destruction of organs as ordered by the Ordinance 
of May, 1644. Most of the fine old organs in the 
cathedrals and colleges were left untouched, as for 
example at St. Paul’s, St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. The organ at Magdalen, 
Oxford, was taken down and removed to Hampton 
Court, where Cromwell, who was passionately fond of 
music, caused it to be re-erected, and employed as 
organist a pupil of Orlando Gibbons. 

Dr. Ernest Walker says: ‘‘ Cromwell himself and 
many of his chief supporters were ardent music lovers, 
and the vast body of Puritans never for a moment 
questioned the lawfulness of the ordinary practice of 
the art, confining their prohibitions to profane music 
on the Sabbath, organs and choirs in churches, and 
stage plays.” * He further adds in a footnote: ‘ The 
old stage idea of the Puritan, though supported by 
some earlier music historians, has now been long 
exploded.” Prynne, with all his bitterness, did not 
object to music in its proper place. In his Histrio-Mastix 
he says: “‘ That Musicke of itself is lawfull, usefull, 
and commendable, no man, no Christian dares denie, 


* Ernest Walker, M.A., Mus. Doc.: “History of Music in England,” 1907, 
p. 122. 
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since the Scriptures, Fathers, and generally all Christian, 
all Pagan authors extant, do with one consent averre it.” 

To summarise: The breaking with old traditions at 
the time of the Reformation had a far reaching effect 
on ecclesiastical music, due to the essential difference 
between the theory of Romanism and that of Protes- 
tantism. The English liturgy was not intended to offer 
the same scope for art as the Roman Mass. When the 
High Church party attempted to encumber Protestant- 
ism with a ceremonialism which was foreign to its genius, 
Puritanism took alarm and eventually became intract- 
able, choosing to give up things that in themselves might 
have been considered harmless, rather than endanger 
the whole fabric of Protestantism that had been so 
painfully constructed. 

Matters were complicated, no doubt, by the con- 
spiracy between clericalism and absolutism, and the 
necessity at all costs of breaking up this alliance. The 
issues were still further confused by the fact that the 
help of the Scots at this crisis was essential to success, 
and the demand they made that English Puritanism 
should deliberately reconstruct itself in the Scotch 
fashion. The attempt to carry out these conditions 
explains much that Englishmen of later times have found 
objectionable in seventeenth century Puritanism. It 
was largely the result of Presbyterian narrowness, that, 
during the Commonwealth, cathedral choristers and 
organ-builders had to look to other crafts for a living. 


III.—PURITANISM AND SECULAR MUSIC 


It may be well at this point to refer briefly to the 
condition of secular music. The decay of the great ec- 
clesiastical schools of music, which was a natural result of 
the Reformation, had its compensations. Musicians, who 
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heretofore had been almost exclusively employed in the 
service of the church, now turned their attention to 
forms of composition which popular taste, fired by a new 
intellectual ardour, demanded. 

The joy in life which was characteristic of the early 
years of the Renaissance found vent in a great outburst 
of song, and so widespread did the popular love of music 
become that it was considered disgraceful not to be able 
to take one’s part in a madrigal or a part song. 

This period of activity in secular music began in 
England immediately after the defeat of the Armada, 
and coincides with those brilliant achievements in litera- 
ture which marked the closing years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Between 1587 and 1630 nearly two thousand 
musical pieces, chiefly of a secular kind, were published. 

These pieces were principally madrigals, and, like 
many fashions that were popular in England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, came from Italy. 
The original home of the madrigal is said to have been 
in far Castile, but, whatever the place of its birth, all 
authorities are agreed as to its character, and that the 
name itself was first given to a poem set to music for 
three or more parts on the lines of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical modes, and without instrumental accompani- 
ment. The madrigal, although probably in the first 
instance invented by the troubadours or minstrels, was 
brought to perfection by musicians acquainted with 
the traditions of ecclesiastical music and was treated 
technically in the same way as compositions for the 
church. 

Thomas Morley’s description of the madrigal written 
in 1597 portrays its character in quaint and graphic 
language. ‘“‘ As for the Musicke,” says he, ‘‘it is next 
unto the motet, the most artificiall and to men of vnder- 
standing the most delightful. If therefore you must 
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possesse your selfe with an amorus humor (for in no 
composition shall you proue admirable except you put 
on, and possesse your selfe wholy with that vaine wherein 
you compose) so that you must in your Musicke be 
wauering like the wind, sometime wanton, sometime 
drooping, sometime graue and staide, otherwise effeminat, 
you may maintaine points and reuert them, vse triplaes, 
and shew the uttermost of your varietie, and the more 
varietie you shew the better shall you please.” 

The enthusiasm of Nicholas Yonge, who published 
a rich collection of madrigals in 1588, under the title of 
“Musica Trans-Alpina,”’ did much to popularise the 
madrigal in England. From this time until the end of 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century the madrigal 
was extremely popular, and all the more celebrated 
musicians of the day wrote and published collections 
of madrigals. Among the best known of these publica- 
tions was the volume edited by Morley in r6o1, entitled 
“The Triumphes of Oriana.’ I have referred to this 
collection as containing a contribution from John Milton, 
the father of the poet, entitled “‘ Fayre Oriana in the 
Morn,” set for six voices. As long as the madrigal re- 
tained its popularity the Puritans found no fault with 
it, but, on the contrary, the cultivation of this and 
other forms of music in the home, seems to have been 
a favourite relaxation among Puritans of culture. 

There were many besides Colonel Hutchinson among 
the Puritans, who ‘had a great love for music.” 
Cromwell, the arch-Puritan had a great passion for the 
art. We have seen how he caused the organ from 
Magdalen College to be removed to the Great Hall at 
Hampton Court, and employed a pupil of Orlando 
Gibbons as organist. Frequent references to the Pro- 
tector’s musical taste are on record. On February 
and, 1657, at the public thanksgiving for his happy 
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deliverance from Sindercomb’s plot for his assassination, 
we are told that, ‘‘ after dinner his Highness withdrew to 
the cockpit, and, there entertained them with rare music 
both of instruments and voices till the evening.” When 
his daughter Frances married Robert Rich, grandson 
of the Earl of Warwick, in the same year, the wedding 
feast was held at Whitehall, and an orchestra of forty- 
eight violins discoursed sweet music till five o’clock in 
the morning. We are told, too, that on this occasion 
there was “ much mirth and frolics, besides mixt dancing 
(a thing heretofore considered profane).”” Again, a week 
later, when Cromwell’s daughter Mary was married to 
Lord Fauconberg, Andrew Marvel wrote two songs to 
celebrate the nuptials. The one was a dialogue between 
Endymion and Cynthia, the former representing the 
bridegroom, and the latter the bride, Cromwell himself 
being introduced as Jove. The other song was a pastoral 
introducing Mary Cromwell as Mariana, the Protector 
as Menalcas, and Lord Fauconberg as Damon. In 1653 
Shirley’s masque, “‘Cupid and Death,” was produced 
before the Portuguese Ambassador, with music by 
Matthew Locke. 

In 1656 Sir William Davenant gave “The First 
Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House by Declamation 
and Musick,” the music being by Colman, Cook, H. Lawes, 
and Hudson. This is described in the prologue as an 
“opera.” It was followed in 1657 by the “Siege of 
Rhodes,” the dialogue of which was given in recitation ; 
the music of this piece, as far as is known, has not been 
preserved, but it was very popular in its day and was 
revived at the Restoration. In 1658 Davenant brought 
out another so called “opera,” entitled ‘‘ The cruelty 
of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed by instrumental 
and vocal music and the art of perspective in scenes.” 

Some among the Puritans may have objected to 
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these lighter forms of art, as they had objected to anthems 
and organs in the churches ;.but, if the form of govern- 
ment instituted by the Protector had become permanently 
established, matters in this respect would have righted 
themselves, and English musical art would have de- 
veloped along the lines that enlightened Puritanism 
desired. It is something for Puritanism to boast that 
the first opera produced in England was during the 
period of the Commonwealth, and under the patronage 
of Cromwell.* 


IV.—MUSIC AFTER THE COMMONWEALTH 


With the advent of the Restoration an attempt was 
made to revive the cathedral form of music; but the 
taste of Charles II. had been formed in France, and the 
fine conceptions of the old English school did not suit 
the “brisk and airy” taste of the King. He desired 
the music in the church to be of the nature of an operatic 
performance with solos, and full orchestral accompani- 
ments. The organ loft of the Chapel Royal was accord- 
ingly filled with a band of viols, sackbuts, and cornets, 
and musical composers did their best to meet the require- 
ments of their royal master, but not with satisfactory 
results. Royalty, however, was insistent, and accord- 
ingly a young musical genius named Pelham Humphrey, 
one of the choir boys of the Chapel Royal, was sent to 


*“There is abundant evidence that, though some of the extremists looked 
askance at it, ordinary secular music, both vocal and instrumental, flourished 
greatly during this (the Commonwealth) period. Probably it flourished all 
the more in consequence of the suppression of other branches of the art; com- 
posers, unable to write anthems or services, turned necessarily to songs and 
instrumental pieces. There had been very little actual publication of music 
under Charles I, (the energy of the publishers of the madrigalian era was extinct), 
but in the ten years from 1650 to 1660 a great number of works issued from 
the press, and, indeed, we may fitly date the never-ceasing stream of English music 
publications from the Commonwealth.” Dr. E. Walker: “‘ History of Music in 
England,” p. 122. 
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France to study under Lulli at the King’s expense. He 
returned in 1667, according to Pepys, “‘an absolute 
monsieur,” and thoroughly imbued with the feeling of 
the French school. As a result of these activities on the 
part of Charles a new art form was introduced, which 
was distinctly English in character, known as the verse- 
anthem. It was more in the nature of the modern 
cantata than the anthem proper, and was written for a 
large number of voices, supported by organ accompani- 
ment with frequent ritornella introduced, and was so 
arranged as to display the solo voices to the best advan- 
tage.* 

Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, and Michael Wise 
achieved great success in compositions in the new 
manner; but the great musical genius of the Restora- 
tion period was Henry Purcell, who wrote with equal 
facility for the church or the theatre. Purcell’s Anthem, 
“O give thanks,” his “Te Deum” and his “ Jubilate ”’ 
are with his music to ‘“ The Tempest ’’ equally in front 
of his age. 

But though there were musicians who produced 
work of which any period might be proud, ecclesiastical 
music generally began to show signs of decay. The 
old plain-song for the Psalms was replaced by the double 
chant. In consequence of the lighter tastes of the times, 
the solemn recitative tones and the fine contrapuntal 
music fell into disuse. The double chant with light 
and pretty melodies and major and minor harmonies, 
became the fashion. Scope was thus given for the pro- 
duction of work which in time led to that decadence in 
church music which reached its lowest point during the 
Georgian period. 

The causes that led to this decadence are somewhat 


*It is said that Charles was fond of these musical interludes, and showed 
his appreciation of them by beating time with his hands and feet. 
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complex. Apart from the fact that over-elaboration 
in worship is opposed to the essential theory of Pro- 
testantism, the times were unsuited to any develop- 
ment of sacred musical art in the church. The country 
had decided for the time the form which the English 
Reformation should take. Puritanism, though wounded, 
was a force still to be reckoned with. It was an influence 
rather than an active agent in the State. 

The reaction of the Restoration had been followed 
by the intrigues of James II. to lead England back to 
Rome, and it was not until long after the Revolution 
that the fear of a relapse into Romanism disappeared. 
When that danger was passed the nation fell into a state 
of spiritual sleep. The Church was content either to 
let well alone or to spend its energies in discussions on 
abstract questions as to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, as to theories in regard to conscience, and the 
powers and limits of the human understanding. In a 
word, rationalism took the place of zeal, and the two things 
of all others that the average churchman feared were 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and over-elaboration of 
ritual on the other. The one was associated with the 
extravagances of the Puritan sectaries, and the other 
with the tyranny of Rome. 

High Churchmen might have desired a more elaborate 
ritual, but for the sake of peace they did not insist 
upon what might have been construed into a Rome-ward 
tendency. 

The result was universal deadness in all that was 
connected with public worship. This was especially 
noticeable in the musical portion of the service. In 
most of the country churches the anthem became un- 
known, while as we have seen, the chanting of the Psalms 
had deteriorated with the introduction of the double 


chant. But worse was to follow. The custom became 
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almost universal of allowing the clerk to act as the 
mouthpiece of the congregation in the responses. 

Psalmody was “almost confined to the wretched 
solo of a parish clerk, or to a few persons huddled 
together in one corner of the church, who sung to the 
praise and glory of themselves, for the entertainment, 
and oftener the weariness of the congregation.” * 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, music in 
the church had reached its lowest point. It is curious 
that to Puritanism, which has been blamed for the 
decay of sacred music, should belong the honour of initi- 
ating a movement which has resulted in a revival of 
sacred melody entirely in harmony with the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, and that has been a factor of immense value 
in rescuing religion from the torpor into which it had 
fallen by the middle of the eighteenth century. I have 
referred to the popularity of the metrical versions of the 
Psalms during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and to the objections of English Puritans to what were 
called “‘human hymns.” This opposition lasted until 
well into the middle of the eighteenth century. William 
Romaine expresses the prevailing opinion of evangelical 
churchmen of the period. He says, “The value of 
poems above psalms is become so great, and the singing 
of men’s words, so as to quite cast out the word of God, 
is become so universal, except in the Church of England, 
that one scarce dare speak up upon the subject . . . I 
blame nobody for singing human compositions. My 
complaint is against preferring men’s poems to the good 
word of God, and preferring them to it in the Church. 
I have no quarrel with Dr. Watts, or with any living or 
dead versifier. I would not have all their poems burnt. 
My concern is to see Christian congregations shut out 
divinely inspired Psalms, and take in Dr. Watts’ flights 


*T. Haweis: “ Carmina Christo,” 1792, Preface. 
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of fancy, as if the words of a poet were better than those 
of a prophet.’’* 

Though Puritanism had for so long a time been 
opposed to the use of ‘‘ human ”’ hymns it was a Puritan, 
reared in the narrow school of extreme Calvinism, who 
was the first to make a breach in the wall. Isaac Watts 
was a Dissenter, the son of a deacon among the Inde- 
pendents, who had suffered imprisonment for his opinions 
at a time when toleration was unknown. But though 
the creed of the poet was narrow, his sympathies were 
broad, and his scholarship was profound, while “his 
acquaintance with men of letters did much to redeem 
dissent from the charge of narrowness and littleness.”’ + 
But more than this, “in days of inertness and indiffer- 
ence he strenuously maintained the better traditions 
of the old Puritanism.” ¢ 

It is unnecessary to speak of the merits of Watts’s 
hymns, or of their value to the cause of religion ; Watts 
was but the first of a long line of what may be called 
Puritan hymn-writers, whose labours helped to change 
the outlook of religion in England. Philip Doddridge 
and Simon Browne, Charles and John Wesley, John 
Cennick, Thomas Olivers, Rowland Hill, Robert Robinson 
and Edward Perronet, all helped in a greater or less 
degree in the good work, while among the evangelicals 
in the Church the names of Toplady, Newton, and 
Cowper must not be forgotten. || 

The outburst of religious song thus inaugurated was 
a true development of the Protestant theory of worship, 


* William Romaine: ‘“‘ Essay on Psalmody.” 

{ Skeats: “ History of the Free Churches.” 

{ Abbey and Overton: “ English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” 

|| It is impossible to speak too highly of the influence of Methodism on English 
hymnody. At first the Established Church stood aloof, but it was compelled by its 
growing losses and the demands of many of its most influential members ultimately 
to accept the new departure. 
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and is to-day accepted with more or less enthusiasm by 
all sections of the Christian Church. By its means the 
whole congregation takes part in the public services 
of the Church in a way that is both stimulating and 
helpful to the devotional spirit, while an outlet is pro- 
vided for emotional fervour, free from individual extra- 
vagances, yet of the highest importance as a humanising 
influence. To most natures such an exercise is far more 
valuable than the repetition of responses in unison, and 
one cannot imagine the Welsh miner chanting plain- 
song in the quarry, or that such exercises were ever 
capable of becoming popular in the home. 


CHAPTER Xx 
PURITANISM AND AMUSEMENTS 
I.—MERRY ENGLAND 


IF there be any truth in the theory that the origin of 
art is play, no apology need be offered for considering 
the attitude of Puritanism towards amusements. 

The Puritan, it is said, has shown his disapproval of 
certain forms of amusements in which large sections of 
the people have delighted, both by abstaining himself 
and by endeavouring to regulate, or suppress them, by 
means of legal enactments. But it is unfair to blame 
him indiscriminately, and a careful examination of 
facts will show that Puritanism is not the only influence 
that has been at work in this direction. 

In the Middle Ages the amount of time and thought 
that were devoted to amusements by all classes of the 
people were probably much greater than in the present 
day ; and for a variety of reasons. The requirements 
of military service encouraged a love of manly sports 
among gentle and simple alike. 

On feast days and holidays all classes met for the 
purpose of displaying their skill in the use of the weapons 
which belonged to their several stations in life. These 
displays were encouraged by the Sovereign, not only as 
a means of training his subjects for war, but because 
they gratified the vanity and love of display of the 
nobles, and amused the populace, who might other- 
wise have spent their time in brooding over grievances. 


At these military sports, minstrels, jugglers, 
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tumblers, rope-dancers, and players added to the general 
merriment by their performances. To modern tastes 
much in these displays would appear both childish and 
vulgar, but the people enjoyed them to the full and 
do not appear to have been unreasonably fastidious. 

The Church could not afford to stand on one side 
from the people’s amusements, though, with the instinct 
of the clerical mind, it endeavoured to introduce a 
didactic element into the amusements that it fostered 
and encouraged. I have referred to the all-embracing 
activities of the Church during the best period of the 
Middle Ages. 

Not only did architects and the various associated 
craftsmen combine to provide spacious buildings 
“exceedingly magnifical’’ for the people’s worship, and 
the clergy devote their talents to the production of an 
impressive liturgy, but the people themselves, trained in 
the all-pervading atmosphere of the Church, formed 
a public who accepted with enthusiasm the manifold 
gifts which the Church bestowed. 

It was a true instinct that caused the clergy of the 
Middle Ages to seize upon the drama as a means of 
influencing the people. 

The origin and development of the drama is probably 
due in all cases to religious festivals. The Greek drama, 
for example, is clearly the outcome of the festival in 
honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, the god of the crea- 
tive power in nature. In like manner the medieval 
drama originated in the Roman Catholic worship. 

In addition to the dramatic form which the Mass 
gradually assumed, the clergy developed representations 
of religious subjects in the shape of what may be called 
liturgical dramas, which were enacted at the great 
religious festivals ; and Christmas, the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, the Visit of the Wise Men, the Resurrection 
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of Lazarus, and the Conversion of St. Paul, became in 
turn favourite subjects for early dramas of a liturgical 
form. 

These gradually developed into sacred plays, and in 
process of time were acted in the vernacular, and moved 
from the inside to the outside of the church, and by 
degrees into the market-place and the inn-yard; then 
laymen began to take part as actors, until at last the 
old character of the play was lost. 

Side by side with the medieval ecclesiastical play 
a series of secular plays were performed, which were 
not founded on subjects taken from the Bible or from 
legends of the saints, but which were often directed 
at the vices and foibles of life. Both the ecclesiastical 
and the secular play allowed comic interludes, in the 
form of coarse and wanton farces, to be introduced 
between the various acts of the play. Some of these 
farces were of such a description that it 1s inconceivable 
that they should have found the favour which they 
apparently did with respectable audiences. 

Another form of play which became extremely popular 
during the later Middle Ages, and which was continued 
into the period of the Renaissance, was the morality 
play. These ‘‘moralities’’ personified certain abstrac- 
tions such as gluttony, meddlesomeness, incontinence, 
pride, etc. The object of the play was sometimes to 
convert, sometimes to punish, the abstractions repre- 
sented upon the stage. 

An important feature about the medieval play was 
that it was performed almost entirely by amateurs ; 
originally the clergy, and afterwards the citizens, were 
responsible for the production and performance of these 
early plays, and they were, in consequence, simple and 
natural in their form. The professional element was not 
introduced until after the break-up of medieval society, 
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which took place at the period of the Renaissance. 
There was, however, an opening for a_ professional 
class of actors in the interludes, which, in addition to 
their humorous character, provided an opportunity for 
the display of sleight of hand, tumbling, jigs, and other 
forms of amusement which had long found favour with 
the people. 

The clergy and the respectable burghers saw nothing 
undignified in acting in the serious portion of the play, 
but it was scarcely likely that they would have either 
the ability or the desire to make sport for the people 
in the interludes. Feats of agility and skill must be 
performed with consummate finish if they are to be 
successful, while amateurs capable of performing comic 
business would be difficult to find. Again, the humour 
of these farces was of the broadest kind, and often took 
the form of gross indecency. A cleric, or a burgher 
holding a recognised position in society, could not run 
the risk of having his name associated with an indecent 
joke, or incident, although the custom of the times saw 
nothing incongruous in his being present, and enjoying 
the spectacle as a member of the audience. 

We may, accordingly, assume that the interludes 
found scope for the talent of strolling players, acrobats 
or minstrels, and those “‘ fool-companies ’’ of the Middle 
Ages whose origin is still a puzzle to dramatic archeo- 
logists. The interest shown in towns like Bury St. 
Edmunds, Warwick, Oxford and elsewhere, in the 
modern revival of the ancient pageant will give some 
idea of the interest which was exhibited in a medieval 
town when a “mystery”? was to be performed. All 
classes of the community for months beforehand would 
be engaged in preparation for, what was often, the most 
important event of the year. In these plays a large 
number of performers took part, and the plays them- 
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selves lasted two or three weeks, and sometimes longer. 
Important towns like Coventry, York, and Chester did 
their best to outvie each other in the splendour and 
sumptuousness of these performances. With the reputa- 
tion of the city at stake, and so many families directly 
interested in the performance, it is easy to see how 
popular these great ecclesiastical and civic functions 
would become. During the performance business was, 
of course, at a standstill, and the whole country-side 
for a month at a time would give itself up unreservedly 
to the excitement and pleasure of the occasion. 

The strolling players, minstrels, and jugglers, in 
addition to services they might render in the interludes, 
would amuse the people between the various acts of the 
“mystery ;’’ and so, from early morning till late at night 
the city would be given up to sightseeing and feasting. 

In addition to the important mystery plays and inter- 
ludes the people delighted in mummings. These con- 
sisted of various disguises by masks and fancy dresses, 
and were popular both with the nobility and the lower 
classes. At the Court, and in the houses of the gentry, 
at holiday times these spectacles were performed with 
great elaboration, and, as free licence of speech was 
permitted, it may be imagined that they often went 
beyond the bounds of decency. Mumming continued 
for many years a favourite pastime among the people, 
especially at Christmas time. Apart from the amateur 
performers among the villagers and townspeople, profes- 
sional mummers took part in public entertainments, 
as on Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth, when the 
poet Gascoyne, in the disguise of a wild man of the 
woods, met the Queen on her return from hunting and 
recited a poem in her praise. 

The baiting of animals, such as bulls, bears and 
horses, by dogs trained for the purpose, was a favourite 
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diversion of Englishmen from the very early times. 
There were numerous gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London, chiefly on the Bankside where these public 
baitings took place. Queen Elizabeth was extremely 
fond of the sport, and considered it a mark of her highest 
esteem to entertain foreign ambassadors, or other im- 
portant visitors, with these spectacles. 

The great festivals of the Church, such as Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, were given up to merry- 
making, as were also minor holidays, and those dedicated 
to national and local saints. 

Among the local festivals wakes and church-ales 
were held in special honour. 

Wakes have been traced by some authorities to 
the agape or love-feasts of the early Christians; but 
heathenism, which was already in possession, had its 
still more ancient rites, and the Christian priest found 
it almost impossible entirely to destroy the older tradi- 
tion. Pope Gregory, in his famous letter to the British 
Abbot Miletus, advises that ‘‘ Whereas the people were 
accustomed to sacrifice many oxen in honour of demons, 
let them celebrate a religious and solemn festival and not 
slay the animals to the devil, but to be eaten by them- 
selves to the praise of God.’’* 

These festivals were originally held on the saint’s 
day to whom the church was dedicated. Booths, formed 
of boughs of trees, were erected in the churchyard, and 
the people assembled on the vigil, or evening before 
the saint’s day, and marched in solemn procession 
to the church with candles burning, and spent the night 
in devotion. But these solemn festivals, instituted in 
the beginning from the best of motives, in time lost 
their religious meaning. In most cases they were 
transferred from the saint’s day to the nearest Sunday, 


*Bede: “Ecclesiastical History,” lib. 1., ¢. 30. 
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and degenerated into drunken orgies of the worst des- 
cription. 

Writers long before the Puritan period constantly 
refer to the abuses which had become almost universal. 
“The people fell to letchery, and songs and dances, 
with harping and piping, and also to gluttony and sin, 
and so turned the holiness to cursedness. Wherefore 
holy fathers ordained the people to leave that waking 
and to fast the even.’’* 

The further these festivals departed from their 
original purpose the more popular they became. 
Hawkers, pedlars, travelling minstrels, jugglers and 
others attended, and in time the religious wake became 
to all intents and purposes a secular fair. These noc- 
turnal gatherings became so notorious that the local 
authorities constantly petitioned the King for charters 
to establish regular fairs to take their place, and where 
the town or village was of sufficient importance, in most 
cases this was done. By this means it was thought 
that they would be placed under stricter supervision and 
control. 

The church-ales, called also Easter-ales, were prob- 
ably suggested by the wakes. The churchwardens, 
upon whom was placed the responsibility of providing 
for the repair and maintenance of the church, saw how 
popular the wakes were with the people and arranged 
church-ales on similar lines for the purpose of raising 
necessary funds. In order to attract the people large 
quantities of strong ale were brewed and sold to them. 

Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” first published in 
1621, gives a general idea of the amusements that were 
common in England about that time, and gives a long 
account of indoor and outdoor amusements. Burton 


* Homily for the Vigil of St. John the Baptist, Harl. MS. Quoted in Strutt: 
‘Sports and Pastimes,” p. 365. 
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concludes by stating that he considers “ Dancing, 
singing, masking, mumming, and _ stage-plays, are 
reasonable recreations if in season; as are May-games, 
wakes and Whitsun-ales, if not at unreasonable hours.” 
‘“‘Let them,” that is the common people, “ freely feast, 
sing, dance, have puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabers, 
crowds,* and  bag-pipes.” ‘‘ Plays, masks, jesters, 
gladiators, tumblers, and jugglers, are to be winked 
at lest people should do worse than attend them.” 


II.—PUBLIC CONTROL OF AMUSEMENTS 


When Burton published his “Anatomy” the Protes- 
tant Reformation had been at work in England for 
something like a hundred years. During this time the 
nation had been doing its best to adapt itself to new 
conditions which had been forced upon it in so many 
directions. The old carefully elaborated machinery of 
the Middle Ages, by which every act of life had been 
controlled, was for ever destroyed. Trade had been 
regulated by the guild system; military affairs by the 
feudal system; art and religion by the Church; 
amusements by the State, the municipality or the 
Church. 

From the Reformation and onwards the Sovereign, or 
the executive government, and the various local author- 
ities, maintained and increased their ancient rights of 
control over the people’s amusements, while Puritanism 
attempted, with more or less success, to take over the 
responsibilities that had hitherto been placed upon the 
shoulders of the ancient Catholic Church. 

In considering, then, the various attempts to con- 
trol, and at times to suppress, certain forms of popular 


_ amusements, from the sixteenth century and onward, 
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these facts must be remembered, and the theory that 
Puritanism was the only force at work in this direction 
must be given up by all who are prepared to accept the 
facts of history. 

The question of amusements fostered by the govern- 
ment for military purposes may be dismissed, as no 
controversy is involved in regard to them. The question 
of the drama, however, is one around which contro- 
versy of the fiercest character has raged, and it is still a 
subject upon which men are divided into hostile camps. 

With the advent of the Renaissance, apart from the 
alteration in the subjects and literary form of the plays, 
the method of presenting them became entirely changed. 
Instead of the amateur, we have the _ professional 
“artist.” 

The stages in his evolution are uncertain. In some 
cases, no doubt, amateurs with talent took up the 
profession as a serious business, and probably joined 
with the ancient ballad singers, acrobats, and strolling 
bands of minstrels, and thus formed the earliest com- 
panies of players. 

But though these wandering players might find 
favour with crowds of simple rustics at a fair or church- 
ale, or of the populace in the towns at a holiday, they 
received but little encouragement from those who were 
engaged in recognised pursuits, or from those who were 
in any way responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. To such as these they belonged to the vagabond 
class, who lived on the hard won earnings of respectable 
citizens. 

It is not surprising that we should find that from 
the reign of Henry VIII., when professional players first 
made their appearance, down to the present day, numer- 
ous Acts of Parliament, Orders of the Privy Council 
and municipal proclamations came into existence for 
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the purpose of controlling plays and players. These 
various enactments must be distinguished from objec- 
tions prompted by religious opinions ; they were solely 
in the interests of good government and public decency.* 

One of the earliest examples of measures of this kind 
was 22 Henry VIII., which restrained all rhymers or 
players from singing songs, or playing in interludes, any- 
thing against the new religion. A proclamation further 
prohibited evil-disposed persons “after their own 
brains, or in playing in interludes”’ holding up to derision 
the teachings of the new religion. 

In 1543 an Act of Parliament “for the advancement 
of true religion,” imposed a fine of £10 and three months 
imprisonment to anyone ‘‘ playing in interludes or rhym- 
ing any matter’’ contrary to the new religion. In 1545 
Sir Thomas Carvarden was appointed Master of the 
Revels, probably the first officer of the kind. 

Henry had no objections to the acting of plays, but 
he was not prepared to allow his political plans to be 
interfered with by the unbridled licence of travelling 
comedians. 

Many of the members of these companies had learnt 
the elements of their art as performers in plays under 
the patronage of the clergy before the political change, 
by which men had been compelled by Act of Parliament 
to transfer their allegiance from the Pope to the King 
in matters ecclesiastical. It may well be assumed 
that many of the players were not convinced believers 
in the new doctrine, and, apparently, used the oppor- 
tunities of their profession to hold them up to scorn. 

It must be remembered, too, that at that early period 


* For information as to restrictions in regard to plays see Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ New 
History of the English Stage,” and Karl Mantzius’ ‘‘ History of Theatrical Art.’’ 
Mr. Fitzgerald mentions the MS. collections of the late O. Smith in the British 
Museum as the chief source of his information, 
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the plays were not carefully elaborated, as was the 
custom towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. In the 
fifteenth century the new art was in its infancy, and the 
method adopted was, doubtless, much the same as that 
which was common in Italy and in France, where it 
was known as ‘‘Commedia dell’ Arte;’’ the author 
constructed an outline in which the general action of 
the play was indicated, and the players themselves 
filled in “‘ after their own brains’”’ (to use the words of 
the Royal Proclamation) the dialogue, jokes, soliloquies, 
etc. This improvised drama would provide opportun- 
ities for all kinds of references to current topics, and 
men who knew their business well would be able to work 
upon the passions of their audiences in any direction 
that they saw fit. That they employed their talents 
in opposing the change in religion is proved by the 
Acts of Parliament, and Royal Proclamations, to which 
I have referred. 

The control of these wandering players would thus 
be placed in the hands of the local authorities, justices 
of the peace, mayors, churchwardens, or whoever was 
responsible for putting the law into operation. No 
master of the revels or official censor of plays could 
have possibly controlled these wandering players, who 
depended largely upon their mother-wit for their dia- 
logue, and the necessary topical allusions. 

In addition to the strolling players were the players 
employed at Court, and in the houses of the great 
nobles. As early as the gth of Henry VII. we find 
payments to the “King’s Players.’ These players 
provided entertainment for the Sovereign and _ his 
courtiers when at home, and formed part of his retinue 
when abroad. The players under the protection of the 
nobles would be easily controlled while acting in the 
houses of their patrons, but as the passion for dramatic 
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art became more general these players, still nominally 
servants of some noble family, became themselves 
touring companies, and in order to distinguish them 
from the ordinary masterless players, they wore the 
badge or livery of their protector, who in the eyes of 
the law was thus made responsible for their good 
behaviour. In times of civil disturbance wandering 
players were rigorously suppressed. In 1549, the year 
of Ket’s rebellion in Norfolk, and of the rising in the 
West in favour of the old religion, all plays were pro- 
hibited by proclamation from August goth till Nov. Ist, 
on the ground of their being “seditious.” In 1552 a 
proclamation was ‘‘set forth by the King’s Majesty 
with the advice of his Council for the reformation of 
vagabonds, tellers of news, players, and printers with- 
out license. And because,” it goes on, “divers . 
players of interludes do play whatsoever any light and 
fantastical head listeth to invent and devise, whereby 
many inconveniences hath and daily doth arise and 
follow, His Majesty chargeth that no common players 
do play any interlude, play, or matter, without they 
have special licence to show for the same in writing 
under His Majesty’s sign, or signed by six of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council.’’* 

Queen Mary, who desired to undo the work of Refor- 
mation, found the same difficulty with the players that 
had troubled her father and brother. They persisted 
in having opinions about, and in meddling in, affairs of 
State. Accordingly, in 1553, a proclamation was issued 
“for reformation of busy meddlers in matters of 
religion, and for redress of printers, preachers, and 
players.” In 1557 a general order from the Star Cham- 
ber was published, requiring the justices in every shire to 


* Found by Collier among the Society of Antiquaries proclamations. Quoted 
in “ New History of the English Stage,” by Percy Fitzgerald, vol. i., p54 
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suffer no players. In the same year an order was pub- 
lished by the Privy Council ‘“ forbidding performances, 
save between November 1st and Shrovetide, and then 
only such as are seen and allowed by the Ordinary.” 

This brings us to the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and it was during this reign that the drama 
in England took definite form and reached its highest 
point. In the first year of the reign we find references 
to religious matters. 

By an Act of Parliament dated 1558, it was enacted 
that “no person was to abuse the Common Prayer in 
any interludes, plays, songs, etc.,” and in May of the 
following year, a proclamation was published which 
forbade all plays unless licensed by mayors of cities, 
by lord-lieutenants or by two justices, and no piece 
was to be licensed that touched matters of religion or 
government. There are no signs in these various 
enactments of any desire to prohibit representations 
of the drama by properly accredited performers, but it 
was felt that the local representatives of the law ought, 
in the interests of good government, to be able to put 
a stop to disgraceful or seditious performances. 

The various proclamations and Acts were consoli- 
dated in the well known Act of Parliament of 1572, 
14 Eliz. C. 5. This was re-enacted in 39 Eliz. C. 4,., 
and was described as being “for the suppression of 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, that all persons, 
proctors, procurers, or collectors for gaols, prisons, etc., 
er fencers, bear-wards, common players of interludes, 
and minstrels wandering abroad (other than players of 
interludes belonging to any baron of this realm, or 
any other honourable personages of grand degree to 
be authorised to play under the hand and seal of arms 
of such baron or personage), all jugglers, tinkers, ped- 
lars, and petty chapmen wandering abroad, all wander- 
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ing persons, able in body, using loitering and refusing 
to work, etc. These shall be judged and deemed rogues 
and vagabonds and sturdy beggars, and punished as 
such.” 

These Acts clearly show that organised society in 
Elizabeth’s reign looked upon the poor travelling artist 
as one outside the law, a mere loiterer who refused to 
work, and was to be classed with ‘‘ vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars, and punished as such.” If, however, 
he provided amusement for the nobility and wore their 
livery, he was to be ‘‘suffered,” his patron being respon- 
sible for his good behaviour. 

But, in spite of the laws against players, it is clear 
that by the third quarter of the sixteenth century 
there were in London a distinct class of professional 
actors of skill and experience who drew large crowds to 
their performances, and who lived in comfort by the 
exercise of their art. They appear, however, to have 
been a constant source of anxiety to the magistrates 
and those responsible for the good government of the 
City. 

Up to the year 1576 there was no regular theatre 
in England. The ancient inn was, however, admirably 
adapted for the purpose of a temporary theatre. The 
great courtyard at the rear was surrounded on all sides 
by buildings. A deep gallery supported on wooden 
posts protected by low open railings, and covered with 
steep tiled roofs, ran round the upper story. This 
gallery was approached from the courtyard by means of 
staircases at various points, and formed a means of 
communication to the various chambers that opened 
on to it. 

The inns were largely frequented by the nobility, 
gentry and travellers, and were the common meeting- 
place of all classes. Not only did they for a long time 
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serve the purpose of temporary theatres, but they 
suggested the type of plan upon which the early play- 
houses were erected. The inn-yard formed a natural 
pit for the crowd, while the galleries accommodated 
the more distinguished members of the audience. It 
was an easy thing for the players to erect the temporary 
platform which formed the primitive stage. 

The difficulties of the authorities in dealing with the 
crowds that assembled on the occasion of a theatrical 
performance in one of these improvised theatres will 
be readily understood. The complaints of the city 
authorities were continuous. The actors were not on 
their own ground and could not refuse admittance to 
any who desired to be present, and we can well imagine 
that the turbulent apprentices from the City, and the 
young bloods from the Temple, or the Court, would 
constantly be at loggerheads as to who should occupy 
the best positions to see the play. We are not surprised 
then, that the performances were constantly “the occa- 
sion of frays and quarrels.” 

It was further complained that “the chambers and 
several places adjoining the stages and galleries’? made 
“the evil practices of incontinency ”’ possible. 

There were sanitary reasons, too, for the control of 
these gatherings. The plague was a constant terror in 
those days of narrow, ill-drained courts and alleys, and 
this, and other contagious diseases, were liable to be 
spread in crowded assemblies. There were other com- 
plaints of various kinds, the plays were often acted after 
dark, and on Sundays; robberies and acts of violence 
were common; seditious language, wanton jests and 
actions were employed. 

Finally the diligent citizens who desired to attend 
to their affairs found that for some time before and after 
the time of the play, business of every kind was im- 
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possible. It must be remembered that anything in the 
shape of police was practically unknown; everyone 
carried a weapon and settled as best he could his own 
quarrel, and the roystering crowds going to and from 
the play were a real menace to the peace of the orderly 
citizen of quiet habits. 

That the objections on the part of the municipality 
were largely a question of police, is shown by a letter 
written to the Lord Chamberlain in 1573. A person 
named Holmes had been appointed by the Lord 
Chamberlain to select places in the city boundaries for 
the performance of plays and interludes. The attempt 
was immediately resisted, and a letter was written to 
the Lord Chamberlain, and signed by the Lord Mayor, 
six aldermen, and eleven other members of the Corpora- 
tion, in which they protested that, while they were anxious 
to gratify him in any reasonable way, they must insist 
upon retaining their discretionary powers in regard to 
players, since the maintenance of order rested upon 
them. 

The players, however, were indispensable to the 
“Court, and in 1574, a patent under the Great Seal was 
granted to certain players, servants of the Earl of 
Leicester, by which they were to use, etc., ‘the arts and 
faculties of playing comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
stage-plays, and such like as they have already used, 
as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as for 
our solace and pleasure when we shall think good to see 
them ; as within the liberties and freedoms of any of 
our cities, towns, etc.” 

The Privy Council further sent direction to the Lord 
Mayor to admit the players within the City, and for 
them to be otherwise favourably used. The citizens 
however were determined that they would not put up 
with the ‘disorders and inconveniences”? which seemed 
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inseparable from the public performance of plays in the 
City, and the Court of Common Council enacted under 
the penalty of fine and imprisonment, that “all plays 
to be performed in the City shall be read by persons 
appointed by the Lord Mayor and Court, and his licence 
shall be necessary.’’ This was in 1575. 

The next year, 1576, James Burbage leased land at 
Shoreditch outside the jurisdiction of the Corporation 
of the City of London, and there built the first English 
playhouse which he named ‘‘ The Theatre.”’ 

This was followed by others during the next few 
years, notably “‘ The Curtain,” ‘‘ The Rose,’’ “ Black- 
friars,’ ‘‘The Swan,” ‘“ The Globe,” “ The Fortune,” 
~ The Red. Bull,” “The Hope,” “The Cockpit,’ and 
“ Whitefriars.”’ All these were built outside the City, 
and, when possible, within ancient monastic precincts 
where they were free from public control. 

The object of the players was clearly to place them- 
selves outside the control of the City authorities, who 
could henceforth only act through the Crown or the 
Privy Council. Although the playhouses were outside 
the City’s jurisdiction they were near enough to be a 
nuisance. One example will be sufficient to show the 
nature of the complaints which still continued to be 
made. Blackfriars had originally been what was 
known as a ‘“‘private’’ playhouse, but, in 1619, com- 
plaints were made that it had been converted into a 
‘“‘ publique playhouse, into which there is daily so great 
resort of people, and soe great multitude of coaches, 
whereof many are hackney-coaches bringing people 
of all sorts, that sometimes all their streetes cannot 
conteyne them, that they endanger one the other, 
breake downe stalls, throw downe men’s goodes from their 
shopps, hinder the passage of the inhabitantes there 
to and from their houses, lett the bringing in of their 
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necessary provisions, that the tradesmen and shopp- 
keepers cannot utter their wares, nor the passengers 
go to the common water staires without danger of their 
lives and lyms, whereby manye times quarells and 
effusion of blood have followed, and the minister and 
people are disturbed at the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptisme and publique prayers in the after- 
noones...” 

It must be admitted that the situation was a difficult 
one. On the one hand the play-writers and the players 
were conscious that they were providing something 
not only that the people wanted, but that it was good 
for them to have. They were unable to understand 
the motives that prompted the opposition of those in 
authority, and, in consequence, misinterpreted them. 
The magistrate, or city officer, who attempted to contro! 
their art was a clod; his claim to supervise their per- 
formances in the interests of law and order was perse- 
cution ; his censorship was Puritanical or hypocritical. 
On the other hand, the citizen did not understand the 
player. For one thing the bourgeoisie has never really 
accepted art for its own sake, and even to-day looks upon 
it with a certain amount of suspicion. By his very 
nature the artist is unfitted for normal middle-class 
activities, and has no sympathy with its most cherished 
ideals. He is a being in whom emotional activities are 
developed to an exceptional degree. He experiences 
all phenomena acutely, and his activities are in a direc- 
tion which the ordinary citizen can see no way of organ- 
ising so as to produce a profit.* 

The artist of the cave period who drew figures of 


*I am, perhaps, wrong here, for the merchant of late years, having learned 
something from the so-called ‘‘ Art and Craft’? movement has found it worth 
his while to make art part of his stock-in-trade. But he keeps it in separate 
compartments, and makes an extra charge to his customers for it. 
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animals on the walls of his dwelling, or who decorated 
the tusks of animals slain in the chase, was probably 
an alien among his people, and his gifts were not con- 
sidered of any value to the community. Doubtless he 
was a sore trial to his relatives, who probably thought 
he would have been better employed if he had given 
his undivided attention to the more normal occupations 
of war or the chase. It is only of late years that middle- 
class parents have been prepared to allow their sons to 
adopt the arts as a profession. Numerous cases might 
be cited of this undoubted prejudice among the middle- 
classes against members of their families becoming 
actors, musicians, poets, or painters, if the fact were 
not beyond question. 

It is entirely distinct from what could be called 
Puritan sentiment, and is due partly to inability to 
sympathise with the artistic temperament, and partly 
to the feeling that the profession of an artist is more 
precarious than organised industry. 


III.—PURITAN OBJECTIONS 


But the religious motive must not be overlooked. 
When Christianity began its death struggle with Paganism, 
theatrical art was in a condition of hopeless depravity. 
The refinements of the Greek drama were incompre- 
hensible to the Roman public, and during the Empire 
pantomime practically supplanted the spoken drama. 
All kinds of subjects were undertaken, but the most 
popular were those classic myths that gave opportunities 
for amorous situations. These were carried to the 
utmost degree of boldness, and became the favourite en- 
tertainment of Roman ladies. From evils such as these 
Christianity turned away with loathing, and the early 
fathers of the Church forbade their converts to attend 
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these disgusting entertainments. ‘‘ And indeed, at this 
period, pantomime was nothing but an indecent means 
of stimulating the senses, a pretext for satisfying corrupt 
desires. Dramatic art had died long ago... Now 
Christianity drove its stake through this antique spectre 
and ancient dramatic art ended its existence with a 
hideous lascivious grimace.’’* . 

It is unfortunate that the art of the drama should 
have been depraved to the extent that it was in the days 
of the primitive Church, but the fact remains that from 
the first Council of Arles, and onward, the Canon Law 
excommunicated players and prohibited communicants 
from attending the theatre. The early fathers were 
unanimous in their disapproval; Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Augustine wrote and spoke against it, while all through 
the Middle Ages men whose names are held in highest 
reverence held opinions, and preached in accordance 
with what is still the traditional teaching of the Roman 
Church, in regard to plays and players. 

I am aware that the secular clergy of the Middle Ages 
fostered the drama in the shape of mysteries, miracle 
plays, and moralities, but, as I have shown, these in 
the first instance were liturgical dramas which arose 
naturally out of the elaboration of the Mass, and were 
always didactic in form and intended to explain 
religious history and to foster the devotional spirit. 
These in turn departed from their original purpose and 
fell into disrepute, but it must be remembered that the 
control of the clergy was absolute, and would doubtless, 
in most cases, be exercised in the direction of restraint. 

The point I desire to emphasise is, that the facts 
of history are entirely opposed to the theory that intoler- 
ance of the drama from the standpoint of the religious, 

* Karl Mantzius: “ History of Theatrical Art,” vol. i., p. 238. 
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was the result of the teachings of Puritanism in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Whatever Puri- 
tans had to say on this question was but an echo of what 
the religious had said since the time of the Fathers, 
and it will be found that not only did they quote their 
very words as a precedent for their own attitude, but 
that they added little, if anything, that was new in the 
shape of argument on a subject that had been worn 
threadbare by their spiritual predecessors.* 

The opening of ‘‘ The Theatre’ and “ The Curtain ”’ 
at Shoreditch coincides with the publication of the 
earliest tract by militant Puritans against the drama. 
These playhouses were built 1576. In 1577 “A Treatise 
against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, and Interludes, with 


* Jeremy Collier’s “‘Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage,” published in 1698, contains the fullest information as to the 
attitude of the Roman Church towards stage-plays and players. He quotes 
extensively from various sources showing that it had always been distinctly 
antagonistic and finishes by quoting a pastoral of the Bishop of Arras, dated 
December, 1695, which is of sufficient interest to appear in full at this point 
The translation is Collier’s own rendering. 

** An Order of the most Illustrious and most Reverend Lord Bishop of Arras 
against Plays. 

“** Guy de Seve De Roche Chouhart by the grace of God, &c., Bishop of Arras. 
To all the Faithful in the Town of Arras Health and Benediction. A man must 
be very ignorant of his Religion, not to know the great disgust it has always 
declar’d, for Publick Sights, and for Plays in particular. The Holy Fathers con- 
demn them in their writings; They look upon them as reliques of Heathenism, 
and Schools of Debauchery. They have been always abominated by the Church ; 
And notwithstanding those who are concern’d in this Scandalous Profession : 
are not absolutely expell’d by a Formal Excommunication, yet she publickly 
refuses them the Sacraments, and omits nothing upon all occasions, to show her 
aversion for this Employment, and to transfuse the same sentiments into her 
Children. The Rituals of the best govern’d Dioceses, have ranged the Players 
among those whom the Parish Priests are oblig’d to treat as excommunicated 
persons. The Ritual of Paris joyns them with Sorcerers, and Magicians, and 
looks upon them as notoriously infamous; The most eminent Bishops for Piety, 
have publickly denied them the Sacraments: For this reason, we our selves 
have known one of the most considerable Bishops in France; turn back a Player 
that came to be Married ; And an other of the same order, refused to bury them 
in Consecrated Ground: And by the Orders of a Bishop, who is much more 
illustrious for his worth, for his Piety, and the Strictness of his Life, than for 
the Purple in his Habit; They are thrown amongst Fornicators, Usurers, 
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other idle pastimes,” was entered at Stationers’ Hall by 
John Northbrooke, ‘‘ Minister and Preacher of the 
Word of God.” 

Northbrooke was born in Devonshire, and apparently 
lived most of his life in or near Bristol, the address to 
the reader being ‘‘from Henbury.” The arguments 
are conveyed by means of a dialogue between Youth 
and Age. “The first,” says Collier, “is a very mis- 
guided, but extremely docile and easily convinced pupil, 
and the last a very learned, patient, and pious man, who 
has innumerable texts at his fingers’ ends, and is extremely 
well seen in the fathers and early divines.’’* 

Although the tract, like all seventeenth century 
treatises of this kind, is heavy reading, there is much 
that is extremely interesting in its references to con- 
temporary manners, and as to the variety of the subjects 
presented on the stage at that time. The author argues 
that the prodigality of playgoers makes charity diffi- 


Blasphemers, Lewd Women, and declar’'d Excommunicates, amongst the 
Infamous, and Simoniacal, and other Scandalous Persons who are in the List 
of those who ought publickly to be barr’d Communion. 

‘““* Unless therefore we have a mind to condemn the Church, the Holy Fathers, 
and the most holy Bishops, ’tis impossible to justifie Plays; neither is the Defence 
of those less impracticable, who by their Countenance of these Diversions, not 
only have their share of the Mischief there done, but contribute at the same 
time to fix these unhappy Ministers of Satan in a Profession, which by depriving 
them of the Sacraments of the Church, leaves them under a constant necessity 
of Sinning, and out of all hopes of being saved, unless they give it over,—’ 

“From the general Unlawfulness of Plays, the Bishop proceeds to argue 
more strongly against seeing them at times which are more particularly devoted 
to Piety, and Humiliation: And therefore he strickly forbids his Diocess the 
Play-Houfe in Advent, Lent, or under any publick Calamity. And at last con- 
cludes in this manner, 

““* As for the Case of Players both Men, and Women, we expressly forbid all 
our Rectors, Pastors, and Confessors, to admit them to the Sacraments, unless 
they shall repent them of their Crime, make proof of their Reformation, renounce 
their Business, and retrieve the Scandal they have given, by such publick Satis- 
faction as we shall think proper to injoyn them. Made and Decreed at Arras 
the fourth day of December, 1695.’ Guy Bishop of Arras, etc.” 


* Introduction by J. P. Collier to Northbrooke’s Treatise, p. xvii. Published 
by The Shakespeare Society, 1843. 
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cult, and he maintains that places like ‘‘ The Theatre ”’ 
and ‘The Curtain” are fit schools for Satan to work 
in, and that it is “necessary that those places and 
players should be forbidden and dissolved, and put down 
by authority, as the brothel houses and stews are.” 
His arguments are strengthened and supported by copious 
quotations from the Fathers and from classic authors. 

He complains that “jugglers, scoffers, jesters, and 
players ...may say and do what they list, be it 
never so filthy and fleshly, and yet are suffered and 
heard with laughing and with clapping of hands.” The 
playing of “histories out of the Scriptures,” he says 
is ‘to mingle scurrility with divinity.” He is very 
severe on the matter of the plays. “If you will learn 
how to be false and deceive your husbands, or husbands 
their wives, how to play the harlot, to obtain one’s 
love, how to ravish, how to beguile, how to betray, to 
flatter, lie, forswear, how to allure to whoredom, how to 
murder, how to poison, how to disobey and rebel against 
princes, to consume treasures prodigally, to move to 
lusts, to ransack and spoil cities and towns, to be idle, 
to blaspheme, to sing filthy songs of love, to speak 
filthily, to be proud, how to mock, scoff and deride any 
nation like unto Genesius Aralatensis, etc., shall not you 
learn, then, at such entertainments how to practise 
them.’’ He concludes by allowing that “it is lawful 
for a schoolmaster to practise his scholars to play 
comedies’ subject to certain reasonable ‘ cautions”’ 
which he enumerates. 

The next attack from Puritan quarters was Stephen 
Gosson’s ‘‘ School of Abuse,’’ which was published two 
years later, namely, in 1579. The full title may be 
quoted, as, like a play bill of the period, it gives a 
detailed account of the good things that are to be ex- 
pected. It is as follows : 
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“The School of Abuse, Containing a pleasant invec- 
tive against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, and such- 
like Caterpillars of a Commonwealth: Setting up the 
Flag of Defiance to their mischievous exercise, and over- 
throwing their Bulwarks, by Profane Writers, Natural 
reason, and common experience : A discourse as pleasant 
for Gentlemen that favour learning, as profitable for 
all that will follow virtue-—By Stephen Gosson, Stud. 
Oxon.” 

Then follows a lengthy Latin quotation and the 
imprint of the publisher, with the date, 1579. 

I will not weary my readers by extracts, but the 
following facts are of interest. Gosson was a scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford, but left before completing the 
full academic course, and took up his residence in London 
where, according to Anthony Wood, “ he was noted for 
his excellent penning of pastorals.”’ He afterwards 
commenced writing plays, some of which were acted, as 
he» :telisus; at: ““ The» Theatre,’ and o*“ Phe 2Balk 
“‘ Cataline’s Conspiracies ’’ he describes as “‘ a pig of mine 
owne sowe.”’ He informs his readers that he was ‘‘ drawn 
like a novice to these abuses,” but finally abandoned them 
before his twenty-fifth year. The tract was dedicated 
to “Master Philip Sidney, Esquier,” but Spenser in a 
letter to Gabriel Harvey, dated 1580, says that Gosson 
“was for his labour scorned; if, at least, it be in the 
goodness of that nature to scorn.’’ Be this as it may, 
when he next returned to the attack in his ‘‘ Ephemerides 
of Phialo,” published in the same year, he again dedi- 
cated his tract to Sidney. 

Thomas Lodge, the play-writer, replied in his 
“Defense of Plays,” and then Gosson replied again in 
“Plays confuted in Five Actions,’ and so the merry 
game was kept going. 

In 1583 Philip Stubbes published his ‘‘ Anatomy of 
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Abuses.’ In 1584 Whetstone published his ‘‘ Touch- 
stone for the Time,’ appended to his ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates of Cities.” Whetstone, however, was 
moderate in his censure, being a play-writer himself. 
His objections were to “the use of stage-plays on 
the Sabbath-day, and the abuse of them at all 
times.”’ 

In 1580 an anonymous tract appeared, entitled 
“The Second and Third Blast of Retreat from Plays 
and Theatres.” In 1587, William Rankins published 
his “‘ Mirror of Monsters,” though a few years later we 
find him taking the other side, and producing comedies 
and tragedies at “‘ The Rose” theatre to the order of 
Philip Henslowe. In 1599 Dr. Rainolds published his 
“ Overthrow of Stage-Players.’”’ Thomas Heywood the 
“fellow-actor and fellow dramatist with Shakespeare ”’ 
as Lamb describes him, took up the cudgels on behalf 
of the much harassed players in 1612. This was 
entitled ‘‘An Apology for Actors. Containing three 
brief Treatises. 1. Their Antiquity. 2. Their Ancient 
Dignity. 3. The true use of their Quality.” Prynne 
published his ‘ Histrio-Mastix”’ in 1633. 

The quarrel between the Puritan and the players 
grew in intensity as the breach between the Court and 
the people widened. The play-writers became bitter 
partisans. In a play by Massinger, called “The King 
and the Subject,” the censor, Sir Henry Herbert, seems 
to have considered the following was carrying matters too 
far, and referred the lines to the King. The words are 
spoken by Don Pedro, King of Spain, who addresses 
his subjects thus: 


“Monys! We’le rayse supplies what ways we please 
And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
We’le mulct you as we shall thinke fitt. The Cesars 
In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 
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But what their swords did ratifye, the wives 
And the daughters of the senators bowinge to 
Their wills, as deities Bie lag 


The King, whatever his private opinions as to the rights 
of sovereigns over their subjects may have been, appears 
to have thought it unwise for such words to be uttered 
on the public stage, and, accordingly, put a mark against 
the passage, adding in his own handwriting: “This is 
too insolent, and to be changed.” 

The earlier playwrights had not meddled with 
politics. Shakespeare we know had no great love for 
the democracy, and had caught some of the spirit of the 
courtly company he kept. But he had all a great artist’s 
love for law and order. He desired to see permanent 
all that he made Timon curse: 


“Piety and fear, 
Religion to the Gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs and laws.” 


And though he poked fun at Justice Shallow, and laughed 
at Dogberry and Elbow, some of his mightiest lines were 
spoken in praise of government. But Shakespeare 
had been reared in times when the traditions of govern- 
ment were those of the Tudors and not of the Stuarts. 

The Puritans have been blamed that in the day of 
their power ‘“‘ they persecuted the actors with unrelent- 
ing severity, and consigned them together with the 
writers to hopeless obscurity and wretchedness.”* Even 
if this were true, the Puritans had every excuse for 
their antipathy to the play-writers, apart altogether 
from the morality, or want of it, in the plays. As Charles 
Kingsley has pointed out: ‘The citizen is their 

* Introduction to ‘‘ Massinger’s Plays,’’ edited by William Gifford. 
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standard butt.”* All that the citizen held in esteem was 
constantly held up to scorn by these “‘ hodmen of poetry.”’ 
His pride in the good government of the city; his love 
of sober attire and simplicity of surroundings; the 
sanctities of his family relationships; his religious 
opinions; his interest in his business affairs; his 
anxiety to hand on to his children the heritage of liberty 
which had come to him from his fathers. All these 
were fit subjects of ridicule to the play-writers. ‘“‘ East- 
ward Ho!” that is the City of London, is pointed to 
“as the quarter where Court gallants can find boundless 
indulgence for their passions amid the fair wives of dull 
and cowardly citizens.” t 

“ The Courtier’s song of the Citizens,’”’ in Massinger’s 
“Fatal Dowry’”’ expresses in the plainest terms the Court 
idea of the citizen. 


? 


“ Poor citizen, if thou wilt be 
A happy husband, learn of me 
To set thy wife first in thy shop ; 
A fair wife, a kind wife, a sweet wife, sets a poor man up. 
What though thy shelves be ne’er so bare ? 
A woman still is current ware ; 
Each man will cheapen, foe and friend ; 
But, whilst thou art at t’other end, 
Whate’er thou seest, or what dost hear, 
Fool, have no eye to, nor an ear; 
And after supper for her sake, 
When thou has fed, snort, though thou wake : 
What though the gallants call thee mome! { 
Yet with thy lantern light her home ; 
Then look into the town, and tell 
If no such tradesmen there do well.’’ 


The Tudor sovereigns had known better than to lend 
their countenance to such senseless attacks on that 


* Charles Kingsley: ‘“‘ Plays and Puritans,” p. 18. 
f{ Ibid., p. 18. 
t ‘A gull, a ninny, a mome, a sot,’’—“‘ Florio.” 
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section of their subjects, who, after all, were doing the 
chief work of adding to the moral and temporal wealth 
of the nation. 

The bourgeoisie ideal may not be the highest from 
the artist’s standpoint, but it is necessary that at 
least some of the nation should give themselves to the 
hum-drum occupations of business, if adequate rewards 
are to be paid to superior persons who think it beneath 
their dignity to soil their hands with trade. When the 
nation was thoroughly aroused, and the long expected 
storm broke out, Parliament decided that while the State 
was distracted by Civil War stage plays were out of 
place and should be forborne.* 

I have dealt with the question of the drama at 
length, not only because of the interest of the subject 
itself, but because the misconceptions obtaining in 
regard to it are typical of those which were held in 
regard to amusements generally. 

It will be found that all through the Middle Ages, 
the same paternal control over sports and pastimes was 
exercised by the State as was the case in regard to 


* The following is the wording of the order which was issued on September 
2nd, 1642, by Parliament :— 

“‘ Whereas the distressed Estate of Ireland, steeped in her own Blood, and 
the distracted Estate of England, threatened with a cloud of Blood, by a Civill 
Warre, call for all possible meanes to appease and avert the Wrath of God appear- 
ing in these Judgments: amongst which Fasting and Prayer have been often 
tried to be very effectual, have been lately, and are still enjoyned, and whereas 
publike Sports doe not well agree with publike Calamities, nor publike Stage- 
playes with the Seasons of Humiliation, this being an Exercise of sad and pious 
solemnity, and the other being Spectacles of, too commonly expressing lacivious 
Mirth and Levitie. It is therefore thought fit, and Ordeined by the Lords and 
Commons in this Parliament Assembled that while these sad Causes and set 
times of Humiliation doe continue, publike Stage-playes shall cease, and bee for- 
borne. Instead of which are recommended to the people of this Land, the profit- 
able and seasonable Considerations of Repentance, Reconciliation, and peace 
with God, which probably may produce outward peace and prosperity, and 
bring again Times of Joy and Gladness to these Nations.’ 

Printed in Joseph Knight’s edition of “ Roscius Anglicanus”’ and quoted in 
Mantzius’ “ History of Theatrical Art,” vol. iii., pp. 239-40. 
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dramatic entertainments. Amusements were divided 
into those that were lawful and unlawful. Among 
games declared to be unlawful were games of chance, 
throwing of stones, wood or iron, playing at hand-ball, 
club-ball, and cambucan, which was probably an early 
form of golf. It must be noticed that these games were 
not forbidden, as Strutt points out, “from any partic- 
ular evil tendency in themselves, but because they 
engrossed too much of the leisure and attention of the 
populace, and diverted their minds from the pursuits of 
a more martial nature.’”’* Bull-baiting and cock-fighting 
were included with “other dishonest games as trivial 
and useless.”’ 

The occasions that were especially devoted to the 
various amusements of the people were the national 
and local saints’ days, and the popular May-day revels. 
Chief among the festivals of the Church were the wakes 
and church-ales of which I have already spoken. If 
this question is carefully examined it will be found that 
the Puritan objections were practically the same as those 
of devout Catholics of an earlier period, just as we 
have seen was the case in regard to dramatic perform- 
ances. Those who desire to acquaint themselves at 
first hand with the Puritan arguments against amuse- 
ments of all kinds should consult the pages of Philip 
Stubbes’s ‘“‘ Anatomie of Abuses in England,” published 
in 1583. This well-known book is worthy of careful 
study, as it states the Puritan position fully and logically. 
He did not object to amusements in themselves; but, 
as he says in his “ Preface,’ to ‘the particular abuses 
which are crept into every one of these several exercises 
is the only thing which I think worthy of reprehen- 
sion.” Stubbes was undoubtedly severe, but it must 

* Joseph Strutt: “Sports and Pastimes of the People of England,” p. Ixi., 
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be remembered that it was an age in which men fought 
with the gloves off, and the language of Stubbes is mild 
compared to that employed by those who took up the 
pen in defence of the customs he attacked. 

But the point to be considered is, were the abuses 
to which Stubbes refers real abuses or not, and was he 
in earnest, or merely a hypocrite? If real evils existed 
every honest man had a right to call attention to them, 
and would be worthy of censure if he had held his peace. 
To-day all parties admit that many of the amusements 
against which Stubbes and the stricter Puritans pro- 
tested were wrong in themselves, or led to abuses, and 
society, religious and otherwise, would be indignant if 
their revival were seriously suggested for a single moment. 

The objection to May-day celebrations is constantly 
referred to as an example of Puritan sourness of temper, 
and the picture that is painted by those who desire 
to re-establish this and other innocent village amuse- 
ments, common in the merry England of the Tudors, 
is idyllic. But contemporary writers tell a different 
tale. Stubbes describes the May games as follows: 
“The order of them is thus: Against May, Whit- 
sunday, or other time, all the young men and maids, 
old men and wives, run gadding over-night to the 
woods, groves, hills and mountains, where they spend 
all the night in pleasant pastimes, and in the morning 
they return, bringing with them birch and branches 
of trees to deck their assemblies withal. . . . But 
the chiefest jewel they bring from thence is their May- 
pole, which they bring home with great veneration as 
thus.” He then describes the solemn procession of 
oxen dragging the pole, and the setting of it up, and 
the dancing that follows. But he adds: “I have 
heard it credibly reported (and that viva voce) by. men 
of great gravity and reputation, that of forty, three- 
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score or a hundred maids going to the woods over 
night, there have scarcely the third part of them 
returned home again undefiled. These be the fruits 
which these cursed pastimes bring forth.” * 

If the Puritan objections to amusements are closely 
analysed, it will be found that the chief ground of com- 
plaint, apart from the question of direct breaches of the 
moral law, was that the day especially devoted to them 
was the Sunday. 

I do not propose to discuss the question as to 
whether the Puritan was right when he claimed that 
the strict observance of the Lord’s Day was a moral 
law, binding upon Christians for all time. It is sufficient 
to point out that he sincerely believed it to be so. When 
the Reformation swept away the elaborate discipline 
associated with the Catholic religion, the Lord’s Day, 
alone of all days dedicated to special religious observances, 
was preserved. But there is no evidence to show that 
a spirit of rigid Sabbatarianism existed among the early 
reformers. It was natural, however, that men should 
in time attach supreme importance to the one day of 
special religious observance that had survived the 
sweeping changes of the Reformation. The publica- 
tion of “ The Doctrine of the Sabbath,’ by Nicholas 
Bound, in 1595, is significant, as showing the growing 
importance that the Puritans placed upon the rigid 
observance of the Sunday. 

Stubbes sincerely believed, as he said, that the 
Sunday was a day specially holy to the Lord, to be 
spent “in hearing the Word of God truely preached, 
thereby to learn and to do His will; in receiving the 
Sacraments, rightly administered; in using publique 
and private prayers ; in thanksgiving to God for all His 


* Stubbes: ‘‘ Anatomie of Abuses in England,” republished by New Shake- 
spere Society, with Introduction by F. J. Furnivall, pp. 148-49. 
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benefits ; in singing of godly Psalms, and other spiritual 
exercises and meditations; in collecting for the poor 
and in doing of good workes; and briefly in the true 
obedience of the inward man.” Instead of which he 
saw the worst characters of the country-side devoting 
this day to all kinds of boisterous merriment; “ Fre- 
quenting of Baudie stage-playes, Enterludes, maintaining 
lords of misrule . . . may-games, church-ales, feasts 
and wakeses; in pyping, dancing, dicing, carding, 
bowling, tennise playing, in bear-bayting, cock-fighting, 
hawking, hunting, and such like; etc., etc.’’* 

It is not to be wondered at that men holding the 
opinions of Stubbes should be filled with indignation, 
when they saw the one day of the week that had been 
set apart for religious observance, taken possession of 
by all the ne’er-do-wells of the parish, who made day 
and night hideous with their bear-baitings, dancings, 
and pipings, and general drunken jollifications. One 
can imagine what would be the feelings of decent-minded 
church-goers to-day if the clamour of a fair were held 
outside the parish church, up to, and during service time. 

We notice in these attacks on Sunday amusements 
a curious phenomenon. Puritanism, which is popularly 
supposed to be essentially irreverent in its tendencies, 


*Stubbes: “Anatomie of Abuses in England,” re-published by New Shake- 
spere Society, p. 140. Dr. Furnivall, who has so carefully edited Stubbes, and 
other contemporary authors, and whose knowledge of the period is unique, in 
his ‘‘ Introduction to Stubbes”’ (p. 47) says: ‘‘ No wonder he rose in wrath and 
curst the whole crew. And who—even among us Sunday League, and Sunday- 
Society-men, goers by train and boat—now wants to have bears baited or theatres 
open on Sundays ; fairs held then and markets; the can-can danced, or drunken 
jollifications going on in church or church-yard ? Who would let sister, daughter, 
or maid be out with a mixt company of men and girls in the woods all night ? 
Depend on it there weve abuses of the grossest kind in the rough games of 
Stubbes’s and Shakespere’s day, abuses even justifying the call that they should 
in public be put down for a time altogether. We know how many of them 
have been rightly given up since, and if we care, we may know that there are 
two sides to great gatherings for amusements now.’’ 
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persistently insisted upon the reverence due to the 
Lord’s Day. On the other hand, High Churchmen, while 
they professed to be intensely concerned about the rever- 
ence due to holy places, were forming a party that made 
the secularisation of the Sunday an article of faith. One 
of the charges brought against Laud at his trial was that 
he “laboured to put a badge of holiness by his breath, 
upon places, and to take it away from days.’’ Of course 
the Archbishop denied the charge and retorted by warn- 
ing his accusers not to “‘run into a Jewish supersti- 
tion.”’ That it in time became a superstition with many 
of the Puritans, is, perhaps, true, but when any question 
becomes a symbol of party loyalty it is certain in time 
to lead to extravagances. The Sabbatarian controversy 
led, with the High Churchmen, to the “ Book of Sports,” 
and with the Puritans, to the “ Bill for the Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day,” of 1657, and this, in its 
turn, to the reaction of the Restoration. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that any desire 
existed among sober-minded people that scenes such as 
Stubbes describes should be continued, as, for example, 
when “‘ all the wild-heads of the parish chose their lord 
of misrule and dressed up in fantastic clothes with jingling 
bells marched to church.’’ The respectable parishioners 
might well be shocked when mobs like these invaded 
the sacred building during service time, “‘ dancing and 
swinging their handkerchiefs over their heads in the 
church like devils incarnate with such a confuse of 
noise that no man can hear his own voice.” We do 
not wonder that the ‘‘ foolish”? among the congregation 
stared and laughed, and stood upon the forms to see 
“these goodly pageants solemnised.”’ But surely Stubbes 
was right when he denounced scenes such as these ? 

To return to the question of wakes and church-ales. 
It is clear that all who were interested in law and order 
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would be concerned about gatherings of this character. 
The magistrates were not appointed because of Puritan 
sympathies, yet they were foremost in attempting to put 
them down. It was easy to raise the cry of Puritanism 
when attempts were made to remedy abuses, and if the 
Puritans as a body were on the side of the magistrates, 
who were anxious for reform, it only proves that as a 
party they were taking the lead in a direction that all 
sections of the community approve of to-day. The 
well known case of the Somersetshire wakes will illustrate 
the question under discussion, and bring out the argu- 
ments used for and against the custom. 

Complaint was made to Lord Chief Justice Richard- 
son and Baron Denham, while on the Western circuit, 
of great inconvenience arising from revels, church-ales 
and clerk-ales on the Lord’s Day. The judges accord- 
ingly made an order for their suppression, and directed 
the clerk to leave copies of the order with every parish 
minister, with instructions to publish it in his church. 
On their return to the circuit the judges found that 
certain clergymen had refused to obey the order of the 
court, and they were accordingly punished for con- 
tempt. This was in 1633, the year of Laud’s appoint- 
ment to the See of Canterbury. He was highly indignant 
that lawyers should dare to meddle with the clergy, 
and induced the King to send a message to Richardson 
ordering him to revoke the order at the next assizes. 
Richardson took no notice of the message, but a personal 
instruction from Charles followed, which the judge did 
not venture to disobey. He, however, took pains to 
show that he was acting under compulsion. As a result 
Richardson was cited before the Council. He pointed 
out that the order was made at the request of the 
justices of the peace, and with the unanimous consent 
of the whole bench, and was justified by numerous 
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precedents which he quoted as follows. In Eliz. 38 
three justices assembled at Bridgwater ordered that 
no church-ale, clerk-ale, or bid-ale be suffered. This 
had been signed by Popham, Lord Chief Justice, and 
ten others. The same order was repeated in 1599 and 
again in 1615, and in the present reign in 1627, with an 
order for the minister of every parish church to publish 
it yearly. He was, however, sharply reprimanded and 
commanded to revoke his order at the next assizes. His 
treatment by the Council was a severe blow and, we 
are told, almost broke his heart, and when he came out 
of the Council chamber he told the Earl of Dorset, with 
tears in his eyes, that he had been miserably shaken by 
the Archbishop and was like to be choked with a pair of 
lawn sleeves. 

Laud having humbled the judge took the matter up 
again, and wrote to the bishop of the diocese for informa- 
tion. The bishop sent the names of seventy-two clergy- 
men who were in favour of retention. The clergy who 
gave him the information he desired were, ne doubt, 
selected with some care. The bishop sent an interesting 
account of the feasts which he stated consisted of 
Feasts of Dedication or revel days, church-ales, clerk- 
ales and bid-ales. All these appear to have been held 
on the Sunday, and, speaking of the Feasts of Dedication, 
his lordship says the people have not leisure to observe 
them on week-days, and they are acceptable to the 
people who otherwise go to “‘ tippling-houses or else to 
conventicles.”’ 

Of church-ales he says ‘‘the people go from after- 
noon prayers on Sundays to their lawful sports and 
pastimes in the churchyard, or in the neighbourhood in 
some public house where they drink and make merry. 
By the benevolence of the people at these pastimes,”’ 
says the bishop, “many poor parishes have cast their 
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‘bells, and beautified their churches, and raised stocks 
for the poor, and there has not been observed so much 
disorder at them as commonly at fairs and markets.” 

The bishop pleads for the continuance of the clerk- 
ales for the reason that great difficulty would otherwise 
arise in raising the stipend of the parish clerks, who, he 
says, ‘‘by this means sell more ale and taste more 
liberality of the people than their quarterly payments 
would amount to in many years.” 

The re-publication of the ‘ Book of Sports’ was 
the immediate result of this quarrel. 

This explanation of the bishop as to the advantage 
to be obtained from the continuance of these feasts, is 
one that was constantly urged in their favour. Stubbes 
refers to it, and provides the Puritan reply, which is 
one that would be accepted to-day by most as a sufficient 
reason for their discontinuance. He says it is claimed 
that ‘‘ they repaire their churches and chappels with it, 
they buy bookes for service, cuppes for the celebration 
of the Sacrament, surplesses for Sir John, and such other 
necessaries . . . if it wer so that they bestowed it as 
they say, do they think that the Lord will have His house 
built with drunkennesse, gluttony, and such like abhom- 
ination? . .. . must we build this house of lyme and 
stone with the desolation and utter overthrow of his 
spiritual house clensed and washed in the precious blood 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’’* 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells of King Charles the 
First’s time, does not appear to have had quite such a 
high regard for the building of the ‘‘spiritual house”’ as 
the Puritan Stubbes of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The case of Richard Baxter well illustrates the effect 
of the attempt of the higher clergy to make the question 


* Philip Stubbes : ‘‘ Anatomie of Abuses in England,” New Shakespere Society. 
Parsi. 
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of Sabbath observance a test of party loyalty. Baxter 
was born in 1615. He was the son of a Shropshire 
farmer, and he tells us that ‘‘ there was no savour of 
Nonconformity in our family.” But he was driven 
into Nonconformity like thousands of his fellows by the 
intolerance of the Laudian methods. The father was 
called ‘‘ Puritan, precisian, and hypocrite,’ because 
he preferred reading his Bible to engaging in the Sunday 
revels which were carried on ‘‘not a hundred yards 
from our door.” ‘‘ We could not,” adds Baxter, ‘“‘ on 
the Lord’s day either read a chapter, or pray, or sing a 
psalm, or catechise, or instruct a servant, but with the 
noise of the pipe and tabor and the shoutings of the 
street, continually in our ears...’ Further he goes 
on, “when the people by the book were allowed to play 
out of service time, they could so hardly break off their 
sports, that many a time the reader was fain to stay 
till the piper and players would give over. Sometimes 
the morris-dancers would come into the church in all 
their linen, and scarfs, and antic-dresses, with morris- 
bells jingling at their heels, and as soon as the Common 
Prayer was read, did haste out presently to their play 
again.” Can we wonder that a young man of lofty 
religious enthusiasm like Baxter, even though as he tells 
us “there was no savour of Nonconformity in our 
family,’ was driven by these things into opposition to 
the Church, which, by the action of its chief ministers, 
had made such exhibitions as these possible ? 

Mr. W. H. Hutton, speaking of the irritation caused 
among the Puritans by the re-publication of the “ Book 
of Sports,” says, “The practical results of the contro- 
versy were the committal of a great party of English 
clergy for centuries to a policy of rigid suppression of 
Sunday amusement, and, on the other hand, a learned 
examination of history and _ precedent... The 
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characteristic feeling of the Church remained in favour 
of liberty. To Vaughan the Sunday gave: 

‘“‘« The next world’s gladness prepossest in this ;’ and 
the keynote of George Herbert’s writing on the “day most 
calm, most bright’ was the thought, ‘ This is the day which 
the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it.’”’ * 

Vaughan may, or may not, have been a rigid Sab- 
batarian, but I think that he would have been equally 
shocked with Baxter at the levity and want of decorum 
to which Baxter and the Puritans objected. The 
truth is, as Canon Henson has pointed out, that “at 
the time men were mostly impressed by the incon- 
gruity of the alliance between the hierarchy and the 
laxer classes of society.” 

George Herbert died the same year that the “ Book 
of Sports’ was re-introduced (1633), but I fail to find 
anything in his writings to suggest that he would have 
approved of the things that the Puritans objected to 
in this direction. He loved the Church and found 
support for his faith in its traditions, but I imagine he 
was aS much a Puritan as was Baxter in his regard for 
the solemnity and quiet observance of the Lord’s Day. 


““ Sundaies observe, think when the bells do chime, 
’Tis angels’ music ; therefore come not late. 
God then deals blessings; If a king did so, 
Who would not haste, nay give, to see the show ?” 


One cannot but feel that the sight of ‘‘ the morris- 
dancers ...in all their linen and scarfs and antic- 
dresses, with morris-bells jingling at their heels’ inside 
or outside the church on a Sunday, would have hurt the 
conscience of George Herbert, much in the same way 
as it hurt the consciences of the men that the Laudian 
rabble called “ Puritans, precisians, and hypocrites.” 


*W. H. Hutton: “The Anglican Reaction,” in Traill and Mann’s “Social 
England,” vol. iv., p. 34. 


CHAPTER “XI 


PROTESTANTISM AND PICTURES 
I.—THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


THE art of painting did not become indigenous in Eng- 
land until after the Puritan period. Up to the eigh- 
teenth century Englishmen who desired the services 
of painters employed foreigners, many of whom were 
induced to settle in England. 

Their influence on native English Art, however, was 
not sufficient to found a school. 

It will be necessary, therefore, in the first instance, 
in discussing the influence of Protestantism on painting 
and engraving to deal with those countries where such 
arts were in a flourishing condition when the spirit of 
reform began to manifest itself in the sixteenth century. 

Although the Roman Church refused to accept the 
essential teachings of Protestantism the counter-reforma- 
tion was a movement in the direction of mild reform. 

In Italy, Flanders, Spain and France the power of 
the Roman Church continued supreme, and those in 
authority could apparently see no other way of checking 
new developments of thought than by the clumsy weapon 
of repression. The control of this weapon was placed 
in the hands of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. In 
the domain of art the result was disastrous. 

At first the spirit of the counter-reformation was 
distinctly antagonistic, but when the immediate danger 
was passed and the Church felt somewhat of its old 
security, art became part of its official system and, in 
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consequence, lost its freshness and vigour. It became 
increasingly gorgeous and sensuous, but lost touch 
with reality and the power of influencing character. 
Many of the artists became exceedingly clever and 
learned in their work and what they lacked in creative 
power they made up for by extravagance of motive 
and technical excellence. But these have always been 
outward and unerring signs of decadence. 

The artist, doubtless, sees life through the medium 
of his temperament, but temperament is modified by 
environment, and the setting up of the Inquisition out- 
side the studio of the artist was fatal to his work. If 
the creative instinct is cramped by the interference of 
an authority outside, which decides not only the subject, 
but the method of treatment, the artist becomes merely 
a mechanical figure, and his work—except as a decorative 
accessory—becomes valueless. In its early days Art 
had lent its aid to the enforcement of the message of the 
Founder of Christianity, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world ;’’ but this theory had been long ago given up 
by the papacy. True, its most active emissaries called 
themselves ‘‘ The Society of Jesus,” but their methods 
were strangely out of harmony with the spirit of Him 
whose name they assumed. The Churches of the 
Jesuits gleam with gold and their surfaces are enriched 
with ornament ; but the gold is there not as an offering 
of simple love to the Deity, but for the glorification of 
the “ Order,” and the sculptured ornament lavish and 
elaborate, is not the devout expression of the faith of 
the workman, but a meaningless display of technical 
skill, which was intended as a further sign of the wealth 
and importance of the members of the “ Society of 
Jesus.” The peasants and fishermen of Galilee, who 
formed the first society of the friends of Jesus, would 
have felt strangely out of place in one of those gorgeous 
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temples erected by those who in the seventeenth century 
misinterpreted and travestied His message. The simple 
and serene conceptions of the early masters would have 
been equally out of place there. 

The Jesuits did not seek to revive Christianity, but 
to revive Catholicism, and they introduced gorgeousness 
and elaboration that were in harmony with the claims 
of the hierarchy they represented. Ruskin in his 
“Stones of Venice’’ has said ‘‘ Romanism instead of 
being a promoter of the arts, has never shown itself 
capable of a single great conception since the separation 
of Protestantism from its side.’ Anything that Ruskin 
says in regard to art is worthy of careful consideration, 
and though his well-known antipathy to the Renais- 
sance should make us careful in examining what he says 
on the art of that period, there is little doubt but that 
what he advances here is essentially true.* 

Protestantism stood for liberty, truth and simplicity, 
and an art that failed to recognise these as essentials 
was doomed to decay and ultimate extinction. Of 
course, as all human institutions are more or less im- 
perfect, the Church found it impossible always to be 
on the spot at the critical moment; its local officials 
were not always sufficiently alive to the importance 
of new movements; but the normal tendency of the 
New Catholicism was to destroy art by arresting indi- 
vidual development, and any real life that has shown 
itself since Protestantism was cast out has been in the 
nature of a sport, and its growth has been checked as 
soon as its real tendency was discovered. France pro- 
duced a Le Sueur, a Philippe de Champaigne and a 
Poussin; but their presence in French Art was not 


*I am aware that Ruskin in the same connection maintains that “the 
Protestant had despised the arts,’ but this does not, I think, affect the argu- 
ment at this point. 
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due to Catholicism but to Jansenism, and Catholicism 
rejected Jansenism and all its works. 

There is a savour of worldliness and pompous magni- 
ficence in even the best Catholic art of the counter- 
reformation, while modern Catholic art has become a 
by-word for mere triviality and tinsel display. 


II.—PRE-REFORMATION ART IN GERMANY 


In Germany, the home of Protestantism, the arts of 
painting and engraving had reached a high degree of 
perfection by the end of the fifteenth century. Until 
towards the close of the fourteenth century the mural 
paintings of Germany were stiff and impersonal, like 
those of Italy and France of the same period. In 
Italy the mysticism of St. Francis and his love of nature 
had brought a tenderer and more intimate note into 
the work of the painter. The same influences were also 
set in motion in Germany by Tauler and his fellows. 
At Cologne, especially the home of German poetry and 
art, the new note was sounded. Here had lived not only 
Tauler of Strasburg, but Albertus Magnus, Eckhardt, 
and Suso; all of whom were filled with the tender and 
gentle spirit of Francis. Germany was, indeed, the 
homeland of the mystics. 

Mysticism begins with a changed attitude towards 
the world around us. All nature becomes a sacrament, 
a symbol of something that is deeper than the thought 
of man can fathom. St. Francis had called the birds 
his little brothers and sisters, and had invoked the hills, 
the rivers, the woods, and the meadows to sing hymns 
of praise to God. So it was with the German mystics ; 
wild nature became God’s world, in which His creatures 
were to live in peace and happiness together. 

This mysticism and love of nature soon showed 
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itself in German Art. The aloofness and angularity 
of the older masters disappeared, and Wynrich of 
Wesel, who dominated German Art at Cologne in the 
closing years of the fourteenth century, for the first 
time painted im the soft and flexible style that became 
typical of that school. 

The altar of Mary in the cathedral illustrates this 
new note in painting, especially the panels in which 
incidents from the childhood of Jesus are treated with 
charming freshness and simplicity. Wynrich introduced 
landscape and flowers into the background of his pic- 
tures, in place of the gold which had hitherto been 
almost universal, and which was a tradition that had 
been handed down from the early Byzantine workers 
in mosaic, by whom religious painting had hitherto been 
inspired. 

In Germany, as in Italy, the fifteenth century 
effected a revolution in painting. Instead of attempt- 
ing to express dogmatic teaching by means of their 
art, the artists painted the world as they saw it, and 
constantly made experiments in the technique of paint- 
ing. In consequence, we notice a certainty of method 
that is absent in the earlier work, and a greater joy 
and delight in earthly things. The painters thus helped 
to free men from the curse of monkish asceticism. At 
Cologne the style of Wynrich was continued, and the 
advance was steady, and though Stephen Lochner 
reflects more of the spirit of the new age, in that he 
seems somewhat too much in love with earthly beauty 
and graciousness for a purely religious artist, yet there 
is no essential difference between his work and that of 
Wynrich. 

It is said that this mystical beauty was brought 
from Cologne to Venice by Johannes de Alemannia in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, who, in partner- 
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ship with Antonio of Murano, painted pictures in which 
the idyllic freshness of the German School is combined 
with the solemn splendour which the Venetians had 
learnt from the Byzantine artists. 

There was a close connection between the Netherland 
School of painters and that of Cologne ; often the same 
artists worked in both places, and the development of 
art in each case at the end of the fifteenth century 
was practically the same. Roger Van der Weyden, 
Hans Memling, Quentin Massys, and Lucas Van Leyden, 
each in his turn influenced German Art at Cologne. For 
a time the German artists left the paths of Lochner 
for those of Van der Weyden, and painted martyrdoms 
in a style of crude naturalism, but in the last quarter of 
the century they returned to their first love. 

Germany then, though in a lesser degree than Italy, 
had long been the home of painting, and it is our 
business to discover to what extent the theories of 
Protestantism affected the arts in the land where those 
theories were first put into practice. Niirnberg at that 
time was the home of art in southern Germany. To- 
day it brings up, as perhaps no other town in Europe 
does, memories of a rich medieval life that has for ever 
passed away. But what must it have been when Adam 
Kraft, Peter Vischer, Hans Sachs, and the incom- 
parable Albert Durer were alive ? 


III.—THE FIRST PROTESTANT ARTIST 


Albert Diirer was born in the City of Niirnberg in 
the year 1471. There is no need to speak of his great- 
ness as an artist. He came to his kingdom during his 
lifetime, and he has never been dethroned. Raphael 
held him in great honour and sent him specimens of 
his work “to show him his hand.’ We are told, too, 
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that Raphael had drawings, engravings, and woodcuts 
of Diirer’s hanging in his studio; and Vasari tells us 
he said: “If Direr had been acquainted with the 
antique he would have surpassed us all.’ Vasari him- 
self adds: ‘If this rare, diligent, and universal man 
had been born in Tuscany instead of Flanders, and 
could have studied the things at Rome as we have done, 
he would have been the best painter of our land.’’* 

But not only was Diirer great as an artist, but, 
living as he did in critical times and on terms of friend- 
ship with those who were shaping the thought of 
Europe, he allowed the wind of the new spirit to blow 
where it listed through the chambers of his mind. He 
brooded over the problems which the age in which he 
lived was called upon to solve, and arrived at definite 
conclusions about both religion and art. 

In his youth and manhood he had been surrounded 
by the influences of the ancient Catholic Church. When 
he wrote down the account of his father’s death he 
prayed that all his friends, when they read of it, would 
remember his soul with a Paternoster and an Ave 
Maria. In his account of his mother’s death he tells 
us that ‘‘she Christianly passed away, with all the 
sacraments, absolved by papal power from pain and 
sin.” The catholicity of his mind is shown in these 
two human documents. One does not know as to how 
far Direr had by this time found difficulties in accept- 
ing the teachings of the old faith. His mother died in 
1514, and we know that in 1520 he was heart and soul 
with Luther; for in this year, in a letter to Spalatin 
he says: ‘‘ God helping me, if ever I meet Dr. Martin 
Luther, I intend to draw a careful portrait of him from 
the life and to engrave it on copper for a lasting 
remembrance of a Christian man who helped me out 


* Vasari’s Lives, vol. v., p. 134. 
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of great distress.’ But whether or not Diirer had 
at that time lost his belief in the efficacy of observ- 
ances prescribed by the Roman Church, he was too 
great a soul to harass his mother in the hour of her 
anguish with disquieting suggestions. He knew that 
to her the forms of the Church were a comfort and 
support, and whatever his own opinions, then, or after- 
wards, may have been, he never for one moment 
suggested that his mother’s faith had been a foolish 
superstition. 

Diirer then had learnt his art in the atmosphere of 
the Roman Church, and, during all the formative years 
of his life, had been surrounded with objects that empha- 
sised her teachings by symbol and allegory. 

When he was brought under the influence of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Melanchthon, he was touched in 
the deepest way by the spirit of the New Learning, and 
the New Religion. But he was not afraid of examining 
new theories. He had all the curiosity of the new 
age. Said he: ‘‘ The more, therefore, a man learneth so 
much the better doth he become, and so much the more 
love doth he win for the Arts, and for things exalted.” 
The time came when he threw off the old husk of the 
Catholic interpretation of religion, and the confession 
of faith, that he wrote down on the back of a drawing 
might have been composed by a Puritan of the Common- 
wealth period, or an earnest evangelical of to-day :— 


“Seeing that through disobedience of sin we have fallen into 
everlasting Death, no help could have reached us save through the 
' incarnation of the Son of God, whereby He through His innocent 
suffering might abundantly pay the Father all our guilt, so that the 
Justice of God might be satisfied. For He has repented of and made 
atonement for the sins of the whole world, and has obtained of the 
Father Everlasting Life. Therefore Christ Jesus is the Son of God, 
the highest power, who can do all things, and He is the Eternal Life. 
Into whomsoever Christ comes he lives, and himself lives in Christ. 
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Therefore all things are in Christ good things. There is nothing 
good in us except it becomes good in Christ. Whosoever, therefore, 
will altogether justify himself is unjust. If we will what is good, 
Christ wills it in us. No human repentance is enough to equalise 
deadly sin and be fruitful.’’* 


This may not be the language in which religion is 
understood by all good men to-day, but it was enough 
for Diirer, and it shows the deep impression that the 
teachings of Luther had made upon his mind. 

But there is not a suggestion that he, in any way, 
imagined that the views which he held in regard to 
religion made it necessary for him to give up his art, 
neither did his religion affect his good spirits, or his 
simple enjoyment of life. He loved a merry jest and 
a well-told tale; he was fond of fine clothes, liked to 
travel, and collected all kinds of objects of interest : 
jewellery, paintings, armour, natural curiosities, etc. 
He united in a perfect manner the culture and charm of 
the Renaissance, with the deep and sober thoughts 
about personal religion, which were brought to men 
in an especial way by the reformers. 

His friendship with Pirkheimer and Luther are 
typical of the man. The one, the incarnation of the 
Renaissance, was fond of feasting, and did not mind a 
broad joke; he set Diirer searching for all kinds of 
fine things when he was on his travels; the other, in 
earnest chiefly about religion, and prepared to dare 
all things in the cause of reform; hating the evils of 
the papacy, at times filled with the anger of the icono- 
clast, and yet on the whole concerned about preserving 
what was best from the storehouse of the past. 

Diirer seemed able to take from his fellows just . 
what was necessary to his own life, and to be untouched 


* From Sir Martin Conway’s translation in “Literary Remains of Albert 
Diirer,” p. 155. 
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by untoward things. His life was serene, docile, and 
strenuous. He found kindred souls in every land. 
When he was at Venice in 1506 he wrote to Pirkheimer 
thus: ‘‘ How I wish you were here at Venice! There 
are so many nice men among the Italians . . . men 
of sense and knowledge, good lute-players and pipers, 
judges of painting, men of much noble sentiment and 
honest virtue.”’* 

Diirer put his conscience into his work. Speaking 
of the “‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” painted for Jacob 
Heller in 1509, he says: ‘‘I have painted it with great 
care . . . using none but the best colours I could 
get. It is painted with good ultramarine under, and 
over, and over that again, some five or six times; and 
then after it was finished I painted it again twice over 
so that it may last a long time. If it is kept clean 
I know it will remain bright and fresh 500 years.” 

Such, then, was the man, and such was the spirit 
in which he did his work. His life was given up to 
his art, and all things ministered to him. He spoke 
to the men of his age, and especially of his own country, 
in a language they could understand, giving them with 
a prodigal hand of his best. 

He believed that he had a message to his country- 
men. To quote Sir Martin Conway: ‘“‘ Diirer’s German 
heart was true; its truth was the secret of his success. 

. The syren voice of Italy charmed to their destruc- 
tion most German artists who listened to it. Brought 
face to face with the Italian Ideal of Grace, they one 
after another abandoned for it the Ideal of Strength 
peculiarly their own.” f 

But this was not the case with Diirer, In 1524 he 
wrote to the Town Council of Nirnberg thus :— 


* Conway’s “Literary Remains of Albert Diirer,” p. 48. 
+ Ibid., p. 59. 
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“Nineteen years ago the government of Venice offered 
to appoint me to an office and to give me a salary of 
200 ducats a year. . . . But I declined all this because 
of the particular love and affection which I bear to 
your honourable Wisdoms and to my fatherland.” 

He began his career with illustrations of the 
“ Apocalypse,” that mystical vision of John ‘“‘in the 
isle that is called Patmos.”’ But while he was at work 
shaping the designs that illustrated the vision of John, 
he was thinking over the beautiful series of prints with 
which he illustrated the “Life of the Virgin.’ Here 
was work worthy of the Protestant artist, and though 
the engravings were published in I51I, seven years 
before the Reformer nailed his Theses to the door of 
Wittenberg Church, they are redolent of the new spirit 
that was at work in German thought. They told the 
story of the life of Mary and her Divine Son in a fresh 
and charming way, that must have gone home to every 
German heart. The landscapes were German, and so, 
too, were the houses and the furniture and the people ; 
every event was portrayed as though it had happened 
but yesterday in old Niirnberg. 

Then he pictured the story of the Passion. Some 
have called it ‘‘ The Fall of Man and his Redemption 
through Christ.’”’ Diirer himself called it “‘ The Little 
Passion,’ to distinguish it from another series called 
“The Greater Passion.” It begins with Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, and ends with The Last Judgment, 
and, like a great epic poem, tells the story of man’s 
fall and redemption. It was the same story that 
Milton told in after years in sonorous verse. 

All that was beautiful and orderly in life seemed 
to Diirer to be due to the religion of Jesus, and so he 
put into the pictures he drew of His life all the “ col- 
lected secret treasure of his heart.’ Before Luther 
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had thought of his translation of the Bible, the engrav- 
ings of Diirer were preparing the way for the work 
of the reformer. 

And yet, strange as it may sound to Protestant 
ears, Diirer continued to use the legends and sym- 
bolism that had been consecrated to the service of 
religion by the Catholic Church. In his “Life of 
the Virgin’? he describes events that are related in 
what good Protestants describe as the “ Apocryphal 
Gospel.” He constantly drew pictures of the Virgin 
and Child, of the Crucifixion, of saints like Anthony, 
Jerome, and Christopher. And all this was perfectly 
natural to him. To him, as to the German people, 
these symbols and legends had long been a ministry 
of hope. Many of the dogmas that the Church had 
taught were to be given up. The nation was to rise 
in fierce anger against the narrowness, the worldliness, 
and the cynicism of the priest; yet whatever was 
worth preserving from the past was sacred to Direr, 
and so he wrote down these noble words: ‘“‘ A Christian 
would no more be led to superstition by a picture or 
an effigy than an honest man to commit murder 
because he carries a weapon by his side.’’* 

Luther agreed with Diirer, as is shown by many 
actions in his life. He spoke strongly in favour of 
art representations, and said he wished he “could 
persuade lords and gentlemen to have the whole of 
the Bible painted outside and inside their houses. This 
would be a Christian work!” 

Although Niirnberg was the first of the Free Cities 
of Germany to accept the teachings of Luther, no 
attack was made on ancient Catholic art; the statues 
of the Virgin and the saints may still be seen at the 
street corners as they were when Diirer was a boy. 


* Conway’s “Literary Remains of Albert Diirer,” p. 151. 
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Diirer was great as a painter, but it is by his engrav- 
ings that he is best known to the world; and it was 
a sign of the more democratic tendencies of Protes- 
tantism that by this means art and religion were to 
be brought into the homes of the people. It was in 
his engravings that Diirer was able to express with 
extraordinary skill the deep thoughts that came to 
him of things ‘‘in heaven above and upon the earth 
beneath.’’ In these he showed his disdain for that 
official art which the Church had up to that time 
demanded from the artist. 

Diirer was an artist who brooded over deep 
problems. The age was one in which many noble 
souls found no sufficient answer to the perplexing 
questions that were forced upon their attention. In 
his “‘ Melancholia’? we have a suggestion of a mood 
that was akin to that which prompted Da Vinci to 
paint his “‘ Mona Lisa,’’ and Michelangelo to carve the 
figures in the sacristy of San Lorenzo. The feeling that 
man is surrounded by unfathomable mysteries from 
which his mind turns away in perplexity. This note 
of melancholy is one that constantly occurs during 
this period. But Diirer was not a pessimist. He con- 
stantly lived as one who was on the eve of some great 
discovery, and believed that he was living not in the 
end of the ages, but in the beginning of a new age. 
The light that lighted him was that of the morning, 
not of the evening. 

“Sure am I that many notable men will arise, all of 
whom will write both well and better about this art, 
and will teach it better than I. . . . Would to God 
it were possible for me to see the work and art of the 
mighty masters to come, who are yet unborn, for I 
know that I might be improved.’’* 


* Conway’s ‘“‘ Literary Remains of Albert Diirer,”’ p. 180. 
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His desire was that all who had knowledge of art 
should write it down for the use of those who were to 
come after them, that none of the labours of men 
should be spent in vain. 

“TI would gladly give everything I know to the 
light, for the good of cunning students who prize such 
art more highly than silver or gold. I further admonish 
all who have any knowledge in these matters that 
they write it down. Do it truly and plainly, not toil- 
somely and at great length, for the sake of those who 
seek and are glad to learn, to the great honour of God 
and your own praise. If I then set something burn- 
ing, and ye all add to it with skilful furthering, a blaze 
may in time arise therefrom which shall shine through- 
out the whole world.’’* 

It was this anxiety to co-ordinate knowledge that 
was so characteristic of the Renaissance, and was to 
be the starting point from which the exact scientific 
knowledge of future time was to begin. It was accom- 
panied by an absorbing curiosity to know all that was 
to be known about nature. This is seen in Diirer’s 
studies of plants and animals, in his anxiety to dis- 
cover the rules of proportion in regard to the human 
form. 

Diirer’s art was not injured by his acceptance of 
the Protestant theory of religion. His greatest work, 
“The Four Apostles,’ was finished in 1526, two years 
before his death. Kiigler has described them as ‘the 
first complete work produced by Protestantism.” 
Underneath the two panels which contain the pictures 
he wrote this message: “All worldly rulers in these 
dangerous times should give good heed that they 
receive not human misguidance for the Word of God, 
for God will have nothing added to His Word nor taken 


* Conway’s “ Literary Remains of Albert Diirer,” p. 178. 
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away from it.” Then he quoted weighty texts from 
the words that the four Apostles—Peter, John, Paul, 
and Mark—who formed the subject of his picture, had 
spoken, the texts being taken from Luther’s translation. 
This was his last word to the German people, and in 
the year 1528 the great German Protestant artist was 
at rest. 

His friends and acquaintances were filled with 
sorrow at their loss. Pirkheimer wrote to his friend: 
“He is gone, good Ulrich. Our Albrecht is gone. Oh, 
inexorable degree of fate! Oh, miserable lot of man! 
Oh, pitiless severity of death! Such a man—yea, such 
a man is torn from us, while so many useless and worth- 
less men enjoy lasting happiness, and live only too 
long!” 

Luther wrote feelingly to Eoban Hesse. 

Erasmus had already written his eulogy of Diirer 
in his ‘“ Treatise on the Right Pronunciation of Latin 
and Greek.’”’ Said he: ‘Some call him the Apelles 
of our times. But I think that did Apelles live now, 
he, as an honourable man, would give the palm to 
Direr.” 

Melanchthon, who came to Nirnberg in 1526 to 
establish the first Protestant gymnasium, or Latin 
school, in the town, was his close and intimate friend. 
““T grieve,’ said he, “for Germany deprived of such a 
man and such an artist.” He also in one of his letters 
has placed on record his appreciation of that element 
in Diirer’s work which is typical of what the Puritan 
ideal of simplicity may do for art. 

“‘ T remember how that great man, distinguished alike 
by his intellect and his virtue, Albrecht Durer the 
painter, said that as a youth he had loved bright pic- 
tures full of figures, and when considering his own pro- 
ductions had always admired those with the greatest 
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variety in them. But as an older man he had begun 
to observe nature and reproduce it in its native forms, 
and had learned that this simplicity was the greatest 
ornament of art.” 


IV.—PROTESTANT ART IN HOLLAND 


In 1572 the Reformed Church in Holland arose on 
the ruins of the ancient Catholic Church, and in 1581 
the country achieved its political independence. Hence- 
forth Church and State were to be founded upon the 
model of Geneva. In consequence of these momentous 
changes, in the midst of aristocratic Europe, Holland 
emerged as the home of the Protestant bourgeoisie. 

The arts in Holland had hitherto been largely influ- 
enced by Germany, and the most intimate relations 
had existed between the painters of the schools of 
Cologne and the Netherlands, although a distinct note 
had been sounded in Flanders since the introduction 
of oil as a medium in painting. Ultimately the two 
countries drifted further apart, and Flanders, separat- 
ing from Holland, both as regards religion and govern- 
ment, continued the old tradition of Catholic and 
aristocratic art. 

But Holland, true to its national motto, ‘“‘ Luctor 
et emergo”’ (“I struggle and I rise”’), was not prepared 
lightly to forgo the liberty which had been purchased 
at so vast an expenditure of blood and treasure. As 
a consequence it became foremost in achievement in 
every direction : in commerce, in literature, in theology, 
in science, and in art. While in England men felt 
the premonitions of the coming struggle, in Holland 
victory had already been won. 

It was but natural that under these new conditions 
a new phase in art should arise. The artist still lived 
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and felt the need of expression. His public had 
changed; but he himself had changed with the times 
and, in consequence, an art came into existence that 
was characteristic of the new aspirations and require- 
ments of the people. 

There was no demand for pictures to adorn palaces 
and churches. Instead of these the powers of the 
artist were to be employed in beautifying the home, and 
the buildings in which the new activities of citizenship 
were to be exercised. The people loved the country 
which they had won, first from the sea, and again from 
a foreign invader, with a passion that was incompre- 
hensible to the aristocratic mind of Spain and France, 
and so for the first time as a definite motive in art, 
landscape and genre painting began to be practised. 
The stolid burghers were not interested in the myths 
and fables of Greece, but in the realities of their own 
beloved Holland, in its streets and canals, in its gardens 
and its cattle, in the daily life of the townsman and 
the peasant. 

Among other things it meant the democratising of 
art, and in this way it was a forerunner of mighty 
changes that were to happen in the future. The people 
were to be the art patrons, and they required that 
their servants, the artists, should treat of subjects 
that concerned their own life. To aristocrats like 
Louis XIV. this was an impertinence. We are told that 
when some of these little pictures by Dutch artists were 
shown him he grew angry ; his fastidious taste was hurt, 
and he cried: ‘ Enlevez-moi ces grotesques.”’ Possibly, 
too, this art which concerned itself with the life of 
the people seemed prophetic of the time when another 
Louis sitting upon the ancient throne of France should 
be compelled to listen to the sullen roar of the people, 
“ Car tel est notre platsir.”’ 
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But in the early years of the seventeenth century 
peace and prosperity were the lot of the Dutch. The 
long strain of war was over, and the sense of mastery 
impelled them to work out their salvation in a way that 
was best suited to their temperament and environment. 

Protestantism taught that religion does not consist 
in absorption in what are technically described as 
religious duties. To use the phrase of Dr. Forsyth: 
‘We are Christian in our vocations no less than in 
our devotions.’”’ And the Dutch, in their art, seem 
thoroughly to have understood the meaning of this 
idea. Their religion taught them the sanctity of the 
home, and so their own hearth became a sacred place 
for them. Much of their thought was devoted to the 
beautifying of the house-place, and our spirits are 
still refreshed as we look upon the careful and loving 
way in which the artists painted those old Dutch 
interiors. They are examples of simple domestic life, 
that have come down to us from times when men who 
had fought for freedom were experiencing the sweet- 
ness of happy home surroundings. 

The people for the first time had come into their 
own. But the rich burghers of Amsterdam and Leyden 
were, In a way, proud of themselves and of what they 
had achieved. And so one of the earliest forms of 
activity that the new art took was that of portraiture. 
And this desire sometimes on the part of the man 
himself, sometimes in response to the wishes of his 
family, or friends, to perpetuate his likeness is a natural 
one. Anyhow, it existed then as it exists to-day, and 
we at all events are grateful for this means of know- 
ing what manner of men they were. We see in these 
portraits men in all ranks of life, and often seated by 
the side of her husband is the wife with her homely 
features, which show evidences of a life spent in the 
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quiet performance of the daily tasks of life. Some- 
times the whole family is represented, with the children 
and the children’s children, and the servants of the 
household. 

These family portraits reveal a sober and indus- 
trious people, void of all pretence, whose life was 
apparently spent in an atmosphere of simplicity and 
homely comfort. We see the merchant in his office, 
the preacher in his study, the housewife at her tasks, 
the children at their play. 

But there is another side of their life that is revealed 
to us by the artist. The rule of the citizen was 
substituted for the rule of the noble; and the art 
that had in the past adorned the palace was now 
employed in beautifying the Council Chamber and 
the Guildhall. The municipality, the various trade 
and charitable organisations, each had its place of 
meeting, and each in its turn called in the services of 
the artist to adorn its walls with individual portraits, 
or portrait groups of its most honoured members. 

But interesting and important as this form of art 
is, the work that appeals to us stili more is that simple 
and intimate art which was produced by numerous 
workers in various fields. Interiors of ale-houses, the 
holiday enjoyments of the peasants, the still life 
pictures with their faithful representation of common 
objects, such as fruit, vegetables, flowers, table utensils, 
and such like. Again, the Dutch painter brought 
home to his fellows the beauty of the earth and sky, 
and for the first time painted landscapes for the pure 
love of their changing beauty. The land he loved 
was a land of sluggish rivers and low-lying sand dunes 
with dark woods and peaceful townships. But the 
artist discovered in these the poetry that lies near at 
hand in the daily surroundings of life. 
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But this art was not all that Protestant Holland 
demanded. The translation of the States’ Bible in the 
closing years of the sixteenth century opened new fields 
for the artists. As in England it influenced literature, 
so in Holland it influenced art. The Puritan desired 
that a state similar to the ancient Jewish theocracy 
should be established in England. The pious Dutchman 
believed that what had happened in Holland was but 
a counterpart of what had happened in Palestine after 
the captivity. And so to him the whole Bible story 
became a living theme. 

Rembrandt was the artist who was to speak to 
Holland the words which she tarried to hear. 

Like the Founder of Christianity he was born in 
the home of a peasant. His father was a miller, and 
his mother the daughter of a baker. 

Amid humble, but comfortable, surroundings 
Rembrandt was born in the ancient city of Leyden, 
July xz5th, 1606. No record of his childhood is pre- 
served, but from what we know of his work we may 
conclude that great care was devoted to his religious 
training by his mother, whom he loved to draw in after 
years with the Bible in her hand or by her side. As it 
was her constant companion, so it must have been his 
also throughout his long and laborious life. 

Unlike Diirer he has left no “literary remains” ; 
but in his art we may trace the varied emotions that 
came to him during his long and chequered career, 
especially in the work that was inspired by Bible 
subjects. The nuptial feast of Samson marks the date 
of his marriage with Saskia. When his first child died 
he produced his drawing of the sacrifice of Abraham. 
The year before his mother died he etched the fine 
plate entitled “The Death of the Virgin.” In his 
“Meeting of Elizabeth and Mary” and the painting 
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entitled “ Manoah’s Prayer,” he expresses the hope of 
offspring. During the period of his happy home life 
with Saskia he produced numerous “ Holy Families,” 
including the fine picture in the Louvre entitled “The 
Carpenter’s Shop,” which was painted two years before 
the death of Saskia. 

The death of his wife marks the beginning of his 
real work in landscape. Silent communion with nature 
was the medicine that restored his wounded spirit, and 
the sketches and etchings he produced during the years 
between 1643 and 1645 show how deep and intimate 
that communion was. 

But during these years he pondered much also over 
the deep mysteries of death, and sought for comfort in 
those stories in the Bible that describe the supernatural, 
and the unknown world that lies beyond the valley of 
the shadow. To this period belong the wonderful 
“Christ at Emmaus” in the Louvre, and the ‘“ Noli 
me tangere’”’ in the Brunswick Museum. In the cele- 
brated plate “‘ Christ Healing the Sick,’ better known 
as “‘ The Hundred Guilder Piece,’”’ he shows Christ as the 
compassionate Healer of the physical pains of humanity, 
while in the ‘‘ Christ Preaching”’ he pictures Him as 
ministering to the soul’s diseases. 

About the year 1652 Hendrickje Stoffels came into 
his life, and for a time he lived among simple domestic 
surroundings. His old melancholy left him and he 
painted pictures of his son Titus, of Hendrickje, of her 
mother, illustrations from the beautiful old Apochryphal 
story of Tobit, and that wonderful series of portraits 
which culminated in the group known as “ The Syndics 
of the Cloth Hall.” 

“The emotions which moved his innermost being 
were the only things which he expressed upon the 
canvas. He does not seem to think that anyone is 
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listening to him, but only speaks with himself; he is 
anxious, not to be understood by others, but only to 
express his moods and feelings. No painter, but a 
human being speaks to us. What he created and how 
he created it can only be understood by regarding his 
works as a commentary upon his life.’’* 

He was a great artist, nursed in Protestantism, but 
the religious atmosphere in which he lived and moved 
did not hinder the development of his native genius. 
He was the first of the modern painters, and his art is 
of the highest kind, produced, as all great art has been, 
because the artist was impelled to his work by an 
emotional activity which possessed him, and forced him 
to place his thoughts on record by means of his pencil, 
his graving-needle or his brush. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the art 
of Rembrandt is the absence of the didactic element. 
There is not the suggestion of the preacher in his work, 
and Protestantism must learn this lesson from the 
great Dutchman, that if it allows the ministry of art it 
must not attempt to act the part of the schoolmaster — 
and set the task. All that the artist asks for is room 
for development, and freedom to express himself in a 
way in harmony with his genius. Rembrandt has 
shown that a great art may grow in the soil of Pro- 
testantism, and three centuries should not have 
narrowed its spiritual outlook. 

When Rembrandt began his work the great achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance were accomplished, and he 
himself was attracted more by the glow and colour of 
the East than by the beauty of Italy. His development 
was not due to the classics of Greece but to the Bible, 
beloved of Protestants. 

Amsterdam with its broad and tolerant spirit had 


* Richard Miither: “ History of Painting,” vol. ii., p. 594. 
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welcomed the Jews to the privileges of citizenship, and 
Rembrandt found endless types, with their strongly 
marked characteristics, among the Jewish colony which 
appear again and again in his pictures illustrating 
Bible narratives. He was strangely attracted by the 
oriental colour that this ancient people brought into the 
sober life of Amsterdam, and he spent much time 
in their houses and shops, collecting Eastern fabrics, 
dresses, pottery, weapons, etc., which became studio 
properties and which brought a touch of the East into 
his pictures. 

He was not in any sense a literary artist. When an in- 
ventory of his household goods was taken at the time of 
his bankruptcy, in 1656, he possessed eleven books in all. 

The names of three only of these are known, namely, 
the Bible, “‘ Josephus,’ and Albert Diirer’s book on 
the ‘‘ Human Proportions.” 

He was a Protestant to the core, and interpreted 
art in a thoroughly Protestant fashion. It would be 
interesting as a study in opposites to compare the 
Protestant art of Rembrandt with the Catholic art of 
his contemporary Rubens. Rembrandt did not produce 
his religious pictures as commissions, but because his 
heart was filled with the beauty and simplicity of the 
Bible story, and so he tells it as a child would tell it, or 
would like to hear it told, with a directness and intimate- 
ness that is born of the utmost familiarity. But with 
Rubens it became a magnificent spectacle of stirring 
deeds, performed in majestic buildings, or in rich land- 
scapes. His Christ was a courtly gentleman, and his 
female saints beautiful and voluptuous women. The 
Protestant artist appealed to the lowly and simple, the 
Catholic to the mighty ones of the earth. The one 
painted for the Protestant home, the other for the 
Jesuit’s Church. 

Vv 
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If we analyse carefully the work left by Rembrandt 
we shall find that it is characterised by all that Pro- 
testantism stood for: liberty, sincerity, consistency. 

Protestantism discovered the individual and asserted 
his right to work out his own salvation. How free 
was the atmosphere of the studio of Rembrandt in 
Amsterdam, compared with that of Velasquez in the 
Alcasar at Madrid ! 

Rembrandt insisted upon his freedom as an artist 
to choose both his methods of study, and his treatment 
of a subject. In 1642 he was the fashionable portrait- 
painter of Amsterdam. His studio was thronged with 
sitters, who were content to wait the pleasure of the 
master. At the very height of his popularity he received 
a commission to paint a picture for the newly erected hall 
of the Amsterdam musketeers. Instead of painting in the 
traditional manner, with each of the members’ portraits 
clearly defined, he treated it as an artistic experiment. 
The result was that he produced the masterpiece now 
known as the “‘ Night-Watch.” 

But his insistence upon the right of the artist to 
choose his own interpretation of his subject, was the 
beginning of that decline in popular favour which ulti- 
mately brought him to the court of bankruptcy. It 
did not, however, affect the independence of his spirit, 
and, when his studio was deserted by patrons, he con- 
tinued his work with serene indifference as to the opinions 
of his contemporaries. It was the Protestant virtue of 
sincerity that caused him to demand this perfect liberty 
in the domain of his art. 

If he had allowed himself to be influenced by the 
clamour of the multitude his art would have suffered. 
But his conscience was imperious in its demand for. 
truth in the inward parts. This sincerity explains 
the unity of his work; in spite of outward vicissitudes 
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of fortune, he preserved a steady purpose from first 
to last in his artistic activities. He made countless 
experiments, and never seemed satisfied until he had 
achieved the most perfect results. This sincerity in a 
way made him indifferent as to his methods, so that 
experts have wearied themselves in vain attempts to 
discover how certain effects—some of them probably 
due to carelessness or accident—were obtained. Some 
have gone so far as to assert that he was acquainted 
with secret methods of engraving, which he guarded with 
the utmost care. 

His appreciation of the beautiful was perfect, and 
yet he constantly introduced into his finest conceptions 
grotesque figures that appear strangely out of place. 
It seems as though when his emotional activities were 
at work, he allowed them to follow their own bent up to 
a certain point, and then suddenly put forth all his 
powers, and by a supreme effort, forced attention to the 
central point of interest, employing bewildering effects 
of chiaroscuro to gain the end in view. A man of less 
sincerity would have thought it necessary to remove 
the apparently incongruous elements from his finished 
work. Rembrandt allowed them to remain, and thus 
took his public into his confidence by revealing the 
moods through which he had passed during the process 
of creative industry. 

Another striking characteristic of the art of 
Rembrandt is its consistency. His life was full of 
changes of fortune, and outwardly full of what the 
world would describe as inconsistencies, and yet from 
first to last in his art he preserved a unity of purpose 
that is extraordinary. Everything was sacrificed to 
the ideal he had set himself in his work, and, though 
it might bring him to poverty, it did not affect his con- 
sistency as an artist. Though he was endowed with 
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creative powers of the highest quality, he was all his 
life a close and earnest student of nature. He con- 
stantly made experiments, but he never allowed his 
imagination to get out of hand. 

He believed that if he was to touch the heart of 
Holland he must speak in a language that the people 
understood. Certain of his contemporaries were led 
away by Italian influences; they courted popularity 
by cultivating an art that was exotic, but which 
appealed to those who desired to appear superior by 
praising that which was courtly and fine. But 
Rembrandt from first to last drew homely Dutch types, 
and placed them in surroundings to which they formed 
a fitting counterpart. His townsmen in time grew 
tired of these plebeian tendencies, and allowed him 
to die in poverty; but posterity has recognised his 
surpassing gifts, especially that tenacity of purpose 
which guided him with unwavering steps along the 
road he had determined to travel. 

In his individual treatment of his subjects he illus- 
trated the Protestant contempt for tradition. He 
approached the spiritual by means of the actual. 
Truth to him was of no value if it was simply a 
bundle of other men’s experiences. It had first to be 
conceived in his own soul, and then when thus appre- 
hended it was re-created by him in the form of a 
picture. But, being a Dutchman of the seventeenth 
century, ideas presented themselves to him in the 
Dutch dress, and it was in this dress that he clothed 
the creatures of his fancy. 

He was not a mere onlooker of the drama. He 
was an actor. Around him were wealth, honour, the 
praise of men; but these he refused, “‘ choosing rather 
to suffer affliction . . . for he had respect unto the 
recompence of the reward.” 
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He constantly made experiments in depicting human 
emotions. When a boy at home, his father, his mother, 
and his sister were his models. When they tired of 
sitting for him he wandered through the town and 
drew beggars, tramps, sailors, and peasants, knowing 
that from those lowest in the social scale he would 
learn most about those elemental human _ passions 
which he, as an artist, desired to study. After his 
marriage his wife became his model, and Saskia’s well- 
known face may be recognised in many drawings made 
during her lifetime. 

But Rembrandt’s most unwearied sitter was the 
artist himself, and all through his life he never tired 
of producing portraits in which he attempted to dis- 
cover from his mirror the manner in which the face 
expresses the emotions of the mind. He drew himself 
laughing, with a look of gloom, with an expression 
of annoyance, and with a wild look of terror. He 
drew himself as a boy, as a youth, as a lover, as a 
soldier, as an artist, and as an old man. These numer- 
ous portraits were not due to vanity. They were 
the result of a passion that consumed him, a desire 
to know every secret of his art, so that when he 
painted a portrait, or drew a picture, he was able to 
describe with unfaltering certainty the character of 
the sitter, or the emotions of the men and women who 
crowded his canvas. 

Protestantism was the soil im which the art of 
Rembrandt flourished. Far from being unkindly, it 
developed growths in certain directions that had 
hitherto been unknown. By a blending of devotion 
and familiarity in religious pictures, it brought home 
to the hearts of the people the sacredness and reality 
of the Bible stories. The note of compassion with 
the sorrowful and despised, which was heard for the 
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first time in the first century, was heard again in the 
seventeenth. 

Christ lived again in Rembrandt’s pictures as the 
Healer, the Preacher, the Consoler, the Friend and 
Companion of the poor and lowly. Catholic and 
aristocratic art had depicted Him as a King in robes 
of state, in a palace surrounded by courtiers and 
priests, thus removing Him out of the lives of the 
common people. Rembrandt brought Him back into 
their homes. He told them again the story of the 
Good Samaritan. He showed Christ healing the sick 
and preaching the gospel of the Kingdom; he taught 
them the meaning of the mystical revelation of the 
Christ to His disciples at Emmaus. And so simple 
Dutch peasants and burghers heard again a forgotten 
voice, and their hearts burned within them as He 
talked with them by the way. 

The art of Rembrandt may be summed up in the 
choice words of Goethe: ‘‘ Rembrandt appears to me 
in his Biblical subjects as a true saint, who saw God 
present everywhere, at every step, in the chamber, 
and in the fields, and did not need the surrounding 
pomp of temples and sacrifices to be drawn towards 
Him,” and these words may be said to sum up the 
most characteristic teaching of Protestantism in regard 
to Art. 

But Rembrandt and the Dutch painters taught 
that religion does not begin and end with a knowledge 
of a Book, or the observance of certain prescribed 
Church forms. One message that the Protestant art 
of Holland taught was the value and importance of 
“the daily round” and ‘“‘the common task.” The same 
lesson that George Herbert was teaching in England— 


“Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 
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And so these Dutch artists painted housewives at 
their work and sailors and fishermen on the sea. They 
painted students of anatomy at their investigations 
and committees of charitable organisations balancing 
their accounts. They glorified the labours of the 
market-gardener and the tulip grower. They brought 
home to their countrymen the changing moods of 
nature, and for the first time in the history of art 
discovered those personal and lyric notes which were 
to produce such rich harmonies in landscape art in 
after years. 


V.—PROTESTANT ART IN ENGLAND 


It was in Protestant England that modern art in 
its true sense was born. Holland, as we have seen, 
was the first to free itself from the traditions of aristo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical art, and its artists during 
the seventeenth century on the whole worked con- 
sistently on the lines laid down by the early pioneers, 
though towards the close of the century, from various 
causes a reaction set in in the direction of the older 
classic traditions. 

It is hardly true to say that England continued the 
traditions that the Dutch artists had surrendered, 
although many English painters were more or less 
influenced by those masters. In reality English paint- 
ing was a plant of native development, which grew 
out of the special needs of a people, who, for the first 
time in their history, felt the necessity of painting as 
an outlet for newly-discovered emotional activities. 

By the Revolution political liberty had been 
achieved, and the people were able to give themselves 
to the work of building up their social and family life. 
England was fast becoming the wealthiest nation in 
the world; a great middle-class was growing up that 
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demanded a literature and an art in harmony with 
its ideals and its aspirations. 

But in many respects the times seemed inauspicious. 
~From the middle of the seventeenth century English 
literature had clothed itself in classic forms. But it 
was not the classic of the Renaissance. In Elizabeth’s 
time the study of the ancients had stimulated thought 
by the novelty of the subjects brought under notice, 
but had only in a minor degree affected style. On 
the contrary, the classicists of the eighteenth century 
were more concerned with style than with inventive- 
ness, and, in consequence, became critics rather than 
poets. There was no academy in England, but 
the leaders of taste ruled the world of letters with a 
sceptre of iron. They approved of nothing that did 
not come up to an artificial standard which governed 
what was called “‘ polite letters.’ Every literary pro- 
duction was rejected that departed from the tradition 
which was fondly called ‘“‘classic.’”’ In consequence, 
the century is celebrated as an age of formalism, and 
coldness. The versifiers became wits rather than poets, 
and satire took the place of the genuine old-fashioned 
English humour. 

Literature was a garden enclosed in which no wild 
growths were allowed: everything became formal and 
somewhat dull. Men preferred the town to the 
country, and their knowledge of nature was limited 
to that of the garden of the suburban villa. It was 
taught in England, as Winckelmann was teaching in 
Germany, that the Greeks alone could show us that 
perfect control under every form of passion which 
reveals a great and collected soul. Walsh advised 
the youthful Pope to make “correctness” his par- 
ticular study ; said he, “the best of the moderns in 
all languages are those that have the nearest copied 
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the ancients.” Pope took his advice, and in time 
became the most finished specimen of this pseudo- 
classic formalism. But he laid himself open to the 
just censure of Cowper, that by the force of his example 
he ‘“‘ made poetry a mere mechanic art.” 

Literature, being thus confined, lost its lyric note. 
“Whatever else the poets of Pope’s time could do 
they could not sing. They are the despair of the 
anthologists.” * 

But if they could not sing they could preach, and 
no age has produced so many ethical and didactic 
verses as the age of Pope; at no time was virtue more 
praised or less practised; and the number of moral 
platitudes produced by the poets was prodigious. 

This formal spirit in literature was insisted upon 
in architecture in an equal degree. Sir Charles East- 
lake has shown how narrow was the outlook of the 
architect in those days. He says: ‘‘ To put faith in 
many of the theories propounded by architectural 
authorities in the last century, would be to believe 
that some of the grandest monuments which the world 
has ever seen raised, owe their chief beauty to an 
accurate knowledge of arithmetic. The diameter of 
the column was divided into modules; the modules 
were divided into minutes; the minutes into fractions 
of themselves. A certain height was allowed to the 
shaft, another to the entablature, etc., etc.” f 

It was in this period of classic correctness that 
Hogarth, the father of English painting, was born. 
From that time onward England was the leader of every 
new movement in art. Professor Miither, in his deeply 
interesting “‘ History of Modern Painting,” says: “ The 
plebeian paintings of Hogarth laid the foundations of 


* H. A. Beers: ‘‘ History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century.” 
} Eastlake: ‘‘ History of the Gothic Revival.” 
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that profoundly human art which prevailed in the 
bourgeoisie nineteenth century. The English are the 
progressive party in the history of modern art; the 
French and Germans are the conservative.” * 

This leadership in art was due in the first place to 
the fact that culture was developed in England at an 
earlier period than on the Continent, and England 
not only led the way in the new art, but in the new 
literature. The literature that described in simple 
language the ordinary experiences of everyday life, 
and the poetry which had its roots in nature, and 
which by its lyric freshness effectually destroyed that 
cold and severe classicism, which at that time was 
hindering the growth of imaginative art. The painters, 
then, had as their fellow-labourers the novelists and 
the poets, Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Smollett, and Sterne; Thomson, Gray, the Wartons, 
Coleridge, the Wesleys, Wordsworth, and Scott. 

One reason why the art of the novelist, and that of 
the painter, triumphed over the older love of English- 
men for the art of the drama was, that sober people had 
become disgusted with that “earthy sensual and 
devilish comedy,” as Macaulay calls it, that had come 
in with the Restoration, and when Jeremy Collier pub- 
lished his famous “ Short view of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage,” in 1698, the evil was 
shown in all its naked ugliness. ‘‘ The consequence 
was that societies to curb the licence of the stage sprang 
up in all quarters ; the stage was terrorised by informers 
on the watch for blasphemous expressions; with the 
result that the stage, among a fluctuating, but far from 
negligible section of Englishmen, obtained a sulphurous 
reputation for licence and wickedness, a reputation 
almost peculiar to our country, and one from which it 

*R, Miither: “ History of Modern Painting,” vol. i. p. 17. 
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has never, perhaps, quite completely recovered.’’* It 
might be noticed, in passing, that Collier was a Non- 
juror, and consequently a devoted adherent to Stuart 
traditions, yet he it was who dealt by far the deadliest 
blow that the drama has had in England. 

The Protestantism which in the sixteenth century 
rejected Italian domination in the sphere of religion, 
rejected its domination in the sphere of art in the 
eighteenth century. It is impossible to deny the great- 
ness of modern art, and the contribution of England 
to the total sum of its achievement is sufficient to prove 
the fallacy of the theory that Protestantism makes a 
great art impossible. 

England at the time of Hogarth was still suffering 
from the effects of the attempt of Charles II. to debauch 
the nation, and the conditions of social life, especially 
in the metropolis, were in many respects deplorable. But 
in spite of the vicious habits of the aristocracy and the 
lower classes, the sober middle-classes maintained that 
strong sense of moral earnestness which was a direct 
legacy from the seventeenth century Puritan. 

It was natural that this section of the community 
should welcome the artist, if he was prepared to be 
a teacher of morals, as a valuable ally. But art 
that is didactic is not always of the highest quality, 
as the artist is hampered more or less by his anxiety to 
tell his story clearly. The patrons of art have, how- 
ever, aS a rule been tolerant of the quality of the work, 
if the subject and treatment of the picture helps for- 
ward the theories which they consider of importance. 

Max Nordau goes so far as to maintain that the public 
has never encouraged art that has not been produced 
on these lines. He says: “‘ When men came to observe 


* Seccombe and Robertson Nicoll: “‘ History of English Literature,” foot- 
note, vol. i., p. 223. 
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that they possessed among them beings who had stronger 
emotions than the rest, and made these emotions evident 
by creations which were calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on other men, they, according to the standing 
rule—I might say, according to the biological rule—of 
society, made haste to place these exceptional natures, 
these artists, in the service of the great interests of 
society.’ * 

It would not be a difficult matter to prove that 
this is not a universal rule, and that the art that pleases 
us most is not that which was consciously produced for 
a religious, moral, or social end. But that much art 
that is good art is of this character is undoubtedly 
true. 

The art of Hogarth is of this kind, and in this it 
differs from the art of Rembrandt and the artists of 
the Dutch school, who painted without a shadow of 
a suggestion that they had a didactic object in their 
mind. 

But Hogarth was a moralist who drew vice and its 
consequences with an unsparing hand. He did not 
seek to hide or cloak the evil effects which followed a 
departure from virtue. He takes us step by step to 
the last scene of all; the gibbet, the mad-house, or the 
death-chamber. Virtue on the contrary prospers, and 
all is according to copy-book maxims. 

That he consciously worked with a desire to enforce 
moral lessons is evident, not only in the drawings them- 
selves, but from what he himself has written. But in 
this he was only a child of the age in which he lived. 

Hogarth’s friend, Fielding, like most of the writers 
of that period, believed in the importance of thus teach- 
ing morality by their art. ‘I esteem,’ says Fielding, 
in the “Champion” (June 10, 1740), “the ingenious 

* Max Nordau: ‘On Art and Artists,” p. 12 
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Mr. Hogarth as one of the most useful Satyrists any 
Age hath produced. In his excellent Works you see 
the delusive scene exposed with all the force of 
Humour, and on casting your Eyes on another Picture, 
you behold the dreadful and fatal Consequence. I 
almost dare affirm that those two Works of his, which 
he calls the ‘ Rake’s’ and the ‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ are 
calculated more to serve the cause of Virtue, and for 
the Preservation of Mankind, than all the Folios of 
Morality which have ever been written; and a sober 
Family should be no more without them, than without 
the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ in their House.” 

Hogarth, then, was a painter of Puritan morals, 
though he himself would no doubt have resented such 
a suggestion ; indeed, one of his earliest works was to 
illustrate ‘‘ Hudibras,” the poem that had so effectually 
satirised the Puritan ideal. Neither did he look with 
approval upon the evangelical movement of Wesley 
and Whitefield, as is shown by his famous plate of 
“Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism,” in which 
King James’s “ Demonology ” and Whitefield’s ‘Journal ”’ 
appear on the same hassock. 

But, though in common with his contemporaries 
he disliked anything in the shape of religious enthusiasm, 
he appears to have had a sincere regard for Protestant 
principles as understood at that time. He objected 
to pictures in churches, and his burlesque drawing of 
Kent’s famous altarpiece at St. Clement Danes, was 
an early episode in his career. The plate entitled 
“Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism,” was issued 
in 1762, two years before his death. This was an 
adaptation of a previous design entitled ‘ Enthusiasm 
Delineated.”’ The artist tells us that in this plate 
he intended to give ‘‘a lineal representation of the 
strange effects of literal and low conceptions of Sacred 
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Beings, as also of the Idolatrous tendency of Pictures _ 
in Churches and Prints in religious books.” In the 
engraving the pulpit is decorated with puppets repre- 
senting Moses and Aaron, Peter and Paul, Adam and 
Eve. The preacher’s gown partly covers a harlequin 
suit, and under his wig, which is displaced by the ve- 
hemence of his oratory, is the tonsure of a Jesuit. 

Hogarth was an Englishman to the backbone, reared 
in an atmosphere of Protestantism, and he hated any- 
thing that was exotic with an intensity that was 
characteristic of his age. In his early plate entitled 
‘““Masquerades and Operas,” he satirised the crowds 
that flocked to the Italian Opera, to Fawkes the 
conjurer’s, to the Pantomime of Dr. Faustus, and to 
Swiss Heidegger’s Masquerades ; an English nobleman 
is shown on his knees to the Italian singer, Francesca 
Cuzzone, while the gate of Burlington House, labelled 
“Academy of Arts” is surmounted by a figure of 
William Kent, supported by Raphael and Michelangelo. 
This hatred of foreign influences was perhaps one of 
the secrets of his success as an original artist. He 
turned aside from the academic art which had hitherto 
been considered the only thing worth doing by that 
pseudo-classic age, and painted life as he saw it; its 
laughter and its tears, its beauty and its ugliness, and 
so brought the artists to their senses. His reward is 
that he is to-day revered as the father of modern 
English art. The tendency of Hogarth to make his 
art the excuse “‘to point a moral or adorn a tale”’ is 
only what has happened over and over again in the 
history of art; when, however, he laid aside the role of 
the pedagogue he showed how great an artist he was. 
This is noticeable in his portraits, and in such master- 
pieces as the “ Shrimp Girl.” 

It is not proposed to deal with the portraits 
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From the Painting by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
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produced by English artists during this period, except- 
ing to say that, beginning with Hogarth, and continuing 
through Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and others, 
the English artists recovered the spirit of the best 
painters of Italy and Holland, and in this branch of 
art also attained to the position of leaders. 

The great debt, however, that art owes to England 
is, that in an age of formalism and correctness, the poets 
and the painters turned men’s minds in the direction of 
nature, and so helped them to recover that freedom 
and liberty which the later classicism had wellnigh 
destroyed. 

In the fifteenth century there had been signs in 
Italy, France, and Germany, of a movement in the 
direction of landscape art; but this had been checked 
by the Renaissance, and was only occasionally allowed 
as an accessory to what was considered the more im- 
portant work of the artist. True, in Holland, landscape 
art had flourished during the seventeenth century as 
something to be valued for its own sake, but the Dutch 
painters had relinquished the tradition by the end of the 
century. In France, Poussin and Claude Lorraine 
had painted landscapes, but their methods can scarcely 
be called a return to nature; the landscape was archi- 
tectural in form and composed in the grand style, and 
while stately and fine in its conception, shows nothing 
of that intimate love of nature which was to be the 
dominant note in the work of Gainsborough, Constable, 
Cotman and the Cromes. The lyric note was missing, 
and it was this lyric note, both in poetry and land- 
scape, that Englishmen were to discover. 

Mr. H. A. Beers has pointed out that it was in the 
first instance through the study of Spenser that ‘“ colour, 
music, and fragrance’? came back into English song, 
and it is an interesting fact that the Puritan Spenser 
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should, in this way, help to emancipate English art 
from those foreign influences, which were hindering 
its growth in directions which had at one time produced 
such rich and luxuriant results. 

Scotland, with its dour Presbyterian traditions, is 
hardly the spot where one would have expected to 
find the man who was to sound the first note of freedom 
in poetry, and yet it was there, in the home of Puritan 
narrowness, that James Thomson, the author of “ The 
Seasons,’ was born. 

We have become so used to a love and study of 
nature, that we find a difficulty in believing that until 
the early years of the eighteenth century this faculty of 
appreciation was unknown. Thomson was a pathfinder, 
and the track he first discovered has been explored in 
all directions since, but he it was who first led the way 
to that intimate knowledge of natural beauty that has 
become to-day the common possession of all. 

Thomson published “ Winter,” the first instalment 
of “‘The Seasons,” in 1726. In 1727 Thomas Gains- 
borough was born. The one founded a school of 
landscape poetry, the other of landscape painting. 

Here we are face to face with a curious phenomenon. 
Puritanism is said to be inimical to art and to have 
been the one influence in English life that waged an 
unceasing war against every form in which it has 
manifested itself; and yet Thomson, the Scotchman, 
was born in a land of Puritan traditions, and Gains- 
borough, the Englishman, was born and reared in a 
Puritan family, and from his childhood was saturated 
with Puritan ideals. Mr. A. E. Fletcher has shown at 
some length the value and importance of these influ- 
ences on the character and work of Gainsborough. 

“From his Puritan forbears Gainsborough inherited 
a fine character. He was an Independent in the 
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broadest meaning of that term. ‘He had,’ said 
Northcote, ‘the saving grace of originality; and you 
cannot put him down for that reason.’ He cared even 
less for the conventions of Society than for the canons 
of the art critics, and never became a darling of the 
salons. He did not court the society of the grandees 
whose portraits he painted, and even at Buckingham 
House he let his royal sitters clearly understand that 
he expected to be treated as a gentleman, and not as 
a sycophant or a buffoon. His love of music and of 
the society of musicians was another of his inheritances 
from Puritanism, as also was his sadness—the poetic 
melancholy which pervades his best pictures and made 
them appeal so powerfully to Constable. 

“Not enough, I think, has been made of Gains- 
borough’s indebtedness to the Puritan spirit, which 
we know had pervaded his home for at least two 
generations before he was born.” * 

It is interesting, and perhaps significant, that all 
the early masters in the English school of landscape 
painting were born and nurtured in East Anglia. f 
Here Cromwell raised his Ironsides, and here to-day 
the strongest flavour of that Puritanism which came 
to maturity in the seventeenth century still remains. 

Gainsborough painted the part of England he knew, 
with simplicity and knowledge, and was the founder 
of a school of “intimate” landscape painting that 
interests us for its own sake. It attempts neither to 
tell a story nor to convey a moral. The artist 
approaches nature as a little child, and learns her 
secret. He does not seek for backgrounds for historic 
pictures, nor does he “compose”’ fragments of nature 

* A, E. Fletcher: “‘ Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.,” pp. 5-6. 

+ Thos. Gainsborough was born at Sudbury in 1727. John Crome at Norwich, 


1768. John Bernay Crome at Norwich in 1792. John Constable at East Berg- 
holt (Suffolk), 1776. John Sell Cotman at Norwich, 1782. 
Ww 
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into a scene. He takes us by the hand, and we wander 
with him along shady roads, past lush meadows, and 
deep, silent pools. We see the peasant at his toil, and 
the children at their play. Every hour of the day 
and every mood of nature is delineated. Speaking 
of Gainsborough’s work, Constable says: ‘“‘ The calm 
of mid-day, the haze of twilight, the dew and pearls of 
morning, are what we find in the pictures of this good, 
kindly, happy man. . . . As we look at them the 
tears spring to our eyes, and we know not whence they 
come. The solitary shepherd with his flock, the 
peasant returning from the wood with his bundle of 
faggots, whispering woods and open dales, sweet little 
peasant children with their pitchers in springtime— 
that is what he loved to paint and what he painted, 
with as much sought-out refinement as with tender 
truth to nature.” 

But, though the English landscape painters studied 
nature so lovingly, it was not at once that they found 
out all her secrets. They saw the form, but not the 
colour, and in their colour schemes they followed the 
Dutch colourists who painted landscapes, which, as 
Miither says, appear to “float in a neutral brown 
sauce.” It is difficult to believe that at one time 
landscape artists saw nature clothed only in a dress 
of neutral brown, yet this is so. But in time the dis- 
covery was made, and the painters, greatly daring, 
painted trees and meadows green. 

But they went further. They discovered that 
nature was constantly changing her dress. That she 
clothed herself with raiment of various hues, not only 
with the changing seasons, but with the different hours 
of the day. In a word, they discovered the atmo- 
sphere, and thus were able to impart to landscape art 
a more subtle and delicate flavour. As a result of their 
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studies in the moods of nature, landscape art became 
more intimate because the artists painted their pictures 
in the open air. 

John Constable was the first of the English painters 
to attain these subtle atmospheric effects and to put 
into his pictures the colours that he saw around him. 
Great as Gainsborough was as a painter of landscape, 
one can see the step forward that Constable made by 
comparing his “‘ Flatford Mill”’ with such a picture as 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Watering Place.” 

It only remains to point out the way in which 
English art influenced the work of the older schools of 
France and Germany. The English painter Bonington, 
who died in 1828, brought under the notice of the 
French painters the possibilities of the landscape that 
he had learned from Constable. In 1824 Constable 
sent three pictures to the Salon, and these, with 
pictures by Bonington, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 
others took the younger men by storm. ‘“‘ This exhibi- 
tion,” says Miither, “ gave the death blow to Classical 
landscape. . . . Men like Bidault and Watelet could 
do nothing against such a battalion of colourists. 
Constable alone passed sentence upon them of eternal 
condemnation. . . . The French landscape painters, 
who had been so timid until then, recognised that their 
painting had been a convention, despite all their striving 
after truth to nature. . . . This influence of the 
English upon the creators of paysage intime has long 
been an acknowledged fact, since Delacroix himself, in 
his article ‘Questions sur le Beau,’ in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes in 1854, has affirmed it frankly.” * 

As a result of all this, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz 
Brascassat, and others went into the forest at Fontaine- 
bleau, and with the little village of Barbizon as their 


* R. Miither: ‘History of Modern Painting,” vol. ii, pp. 376-77. 
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headquarters, painted nature as Constable had done, 
and founded that “plein air’’ school that will be for 
ever famous in the annals of art. To Barbizon at a 
later date came Millet, and it was from the inspiration 
he was to receive here that he painted such master- 
pieces as “‘ The Sowers,” “ The Hitec a ? sand "(Ee 
Angelus.” 

Here then this long He must end. I have 
shown that Protestantism, far from acting as a destruc- 
tive agent on painting, in reality freed it from those 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical traditions, by which for 
so long a time it had been controlled. How the greatest 
artist of Germany was great because of his Protes- 
tantism, and how in Holland the first home of the 
Protestant bourgeoisie, modern art was born. How 
England with its broad and tolerant outlook still 
further widened the horizon of art and became the 
home of modern landscape painting—an art which, 
through the influence principally of the East Anglian 
painters, was carried to France, and thence to the ends 
of the earth. 


DEDHAM VALE. 
From the Painting by John Constable, R.A. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 
I.—SUMMARY AND REVIEW 


THE causes which have led to the opinion that 
Puritanism and Art are essentially antagonistic have 
been fully discussed. But some general summary 
seems necessary, and certain aspects of the question, 
especially as regards modern tendencies, still remain 
to be dealt with. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
middle classes put forward their claim to recognition. 
The aristocrats resented this claim, and at times 
fiercely resisted it. They were assisted in their oppo- 
sition by the parasitic classes who lived upon their 
favours. A determined effort was made to suppress 
the new ideal of citizenship, which it was believed 
would destroy the privileges hitherto enjoyed by the 
upper classes. 

Associated with the aristocratic party in the State 
were the higher dignitaries of the Church, who were 
recruited chiefly from the upper ranks of society. 
These, for the most part, took sides with their own 
class, in the belief that if an attack upon privilege 
was successful, they would suffer equally with their 
friends. 

The professional artist had hitherto looked mainly 
to the aristocrat for his reward. Especially was this 
true of the play-writers and the actors. Indeed, only 


those who wore the livery of a royal or noble house 
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were allowed to exercise the art of acting in plays and 
interludes. They consequently produced work of the 
kind that their patrons desired. If they showed sym- 
pathy with popular movements the cry of sedition 
was raised and their work was suppressed. It 
followed that most of the work produced by the play- 
writing artist favoured the aristocratic view of life. 
The Court ideal was praised, the citizen ideal was 
derided. 

The middle classes naturally objected to this partial 
and untrue view of life. They were anxious that 
certain old-fashioned ideas in regard to morality should 
prevail, because the form of civilisation they wished 
to promote could only be built up on the recognition 
of the sacredness of family relationships. They desired 
that the law should be respected by all classes. They 
wished to be allowed to carry on their business free 
from vexatious interference. They were aware that 
certain expenses were necessary for the carrying on 
of government, for the protection of property, and for 
defence against foreign invasion. The law defined what 
their contributions were to be and how they were to 
be collected. But the claims of the citizen were 
objectionable to the aristocrat and his dependents. 
The play-writing artist was accordingly called upon 
to attack the citizen’s ideals. His theory in regard to 
morals was derided, and he was told plainly that the 
best stock-in-trade he could have if he desired to 
attract the custom of the gentlemen of the Court was 
a comely wife or daughter. His respect for law was 
described as being due to dullness or cowardice, while 
attention to business was considered a sure sign of a 
little mind. When he resisted the attempt of the 
Crown to extort supplies by illegal exactions, the Court 
party grew angry and talked loudly about disloyalty, 
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while the Court poets suggested a short way of treat- 
ing such malcontents. 

The play-writing artist portrayed not only the 
unsavoury life of the Court, but also what he pro- 
fessed was a realistic picture of the citizen. The 
artist probably produced the true atmosphere of the 
Court because he was at home there and knew it 
intimately. On the contrary, he produced a false 
picture of the citizen, because he knew him only from 
the outside. In most cases he consciously produced 
a caricature, because he desired to gratify his employers 
who applauded him for his work and provided him 
with subsistence. The citizen may be forgiven if he 
declined to join in the chorus which applauded the 
artist. To blame a man who refuses to praise an 
artist who maliciously caricatures him is somewhat 
unreasonable; but to suggest that the aggrieved 
person on that account has narrow views about art is 
grotesque. 

Other forms of art than those which glorified the 
aristocratic theory of life were produced during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and with such 
art the citizen found no fault. He accepted the art 
of Spenser and Shakespeare, but he rejected the art 
of Shirley, and Massinger and the Court poets of the 
period. The time came when a great artist arose who 
detested the Court ideal and admired the citizen ideal, 
and the work produced by Milton was at once accepted 
by the citizen, who entirely approved of his definition 
of art, of its limitations, and of its proper sphere of 
activity. 

But there is another aspect of the question which 
must not be overlooked, and that is the citizen’s atti- 
tude towards religion. Puritanism was an influence 
which sought to idealise the middle-class conception 
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of life. Its aim was to make the individual discover 
himself ; from that he was to begin building outward. 
Most of the parochial clergy were in sympathy with 
the Puritan movement, and at no time in history has 
more enthusiasm been shown in the cause of religion 
than during the Puritan period. 

The higher clergy, however, sided with the aristo- 
cratic party. They accepted the Court theory of life 
and art, and did all in their power to suppress middle- 
class ideals, and with this object in view sought to 
silence the Puritan ministers inside and outside the 
Church. 

The crisis came in 1640. On the one side were the 
Court, the higher clergy, and all who believed that 
their interests depended upon the continuance of exist- 
ing conditions. Opposed to these were the middle 
classes, the majority of whom by this time had accepted 
the Puritan theory of religion. A large number of the 
gentry who had been unaffected by the atmosphere of 
the Court associated themselves with the popular 
party. These, with the Puritan clergy and members 
of the professional classes, naturally took the lead in 
the struggle which followed. 

When the time arrived for hard blows to be given 
and taken the Cavalier discovered, to his dismay, that 
the play-writers had misled him as to the type of man 
he had to deal with, and that the real Puritan and the 
stage Puritan were not the same individuals. 

Puritanism triumphed, and for twenty years did its 
best to reconstruct the social and religious life of 
England in harmony with its own ideals. 

Many people believe that the task was beyond 
its powers, and that it was successful only as a destruc- 
tive force. They believe that this was due to the 
fact that it despised tradition and refused to learn 
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anything from the past. That it entrusted the work 
of government to base mechanics, and _ ignorant 
fanatics; that ‘“‘the ordained clergy were superseded 
by carpenters and cobblers, who were conscious only 
of an outpouring of the spirit.” 

When Puritanism is blamed for rejecting existing 
traditions, it must be remembered that these tradi- 
tions had grown up as part of a system which dis- 
dained the citizen ideal and that the courtier, the priest, 
and the artist had each taken sides against the Puritan. 
These courtly, ecclesiastical, and artistic traditions 
were, consequently, of little value to the Puritan in the 
work of reconstruction. 

The traditions he reverenced were those that had 
been handed down from earlier and simpler times ; 
these favoured neither class nor sectional interests, but 
seemed to him capable of universal application. To 
suggest that the work of reconstructing society in 
accordance with Puritan theories was entrusted to 
ignorant fanatics is untrue. The names of the great 
Parliamentarians are sufficient to prove the injustice 
of the accusation; while a Church which contained 
such men as Baxter, Goodwin, Burgess, and Howe 
needs no apology as to the standard of erudition that 
was deemed essential in those who exercised the calling 
of the ministry. 

The Restoration was, in a way, a reaction against 
idealism. The moral enthusiasm with which the 
early Puritans had begun their task had spent itself. 
The work attempted had been too great for one 
generation to accomplish. The forces against which 
Puritanism strove were too strongly entrenched to be 
destroyed at the first assault. Besides, every great cause 
of which history has taken notice has been hindered 
by the insincerity of some who have been attracted 
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to it by the opportunities it offered of personal advance- 
ment. 

Again, the natural development of English Pun- 
tanism had been checked by the introduction of 
foreign elements. The assistance of the Scots’ army 
had seemed necessary to success in 1643, but the price 
demanded was a heavy one. The narrower and sterner 
views of life which were held by the Scots were out of 
harmony with the saner and more genial opinions of 
the English Puritans. The leaders accepted the 
Covenant as a counsel of despair, but the main body 
of Englishmen refused to allow its vital principles to 
be enforced. The result was, that the constructive 
work of Puritanism was hindered by the demands of 
the Presbyterians for the payment of the uttermost 
farthing of the bargain, and by persistent attempts 
to set up an Inquisition of morals that was fiercely 
resented by Englishmen of all classes and opinions. 

It is this fact, perhaps, above all others, that 
accounts for the Restoration. To the generation of 
1660 the tyranny of Charles I. was a memory, but the 
tyranny of the Presbytery was a daily experience. 
Again, it was felt that if Charles had sinned he had 
expiated his fault, and the son, at least, ought not to 
be punished for the father’s sins. To many it seemed 
the only course open by which a settled form of govern- 
ment could be obtained. 

So “the King enjoyed his own again.” In the 
reaction which followed the nation went delirious with 
joy. But wise men waited and held their peace. 

The clergy and the artists subserviently placed their 
services at the disposal of the Court, and a bitter 
revenge was taken upon the Puritans. 

The Church began the attack. It insisted upon an 
“Act of Uniformity,” upon a ‘Corporations Act,” 
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and a “Test Act.’’ By these enactments the Puritans 
as a body for the first time became Dissenters: public 
careers were closed to them, and they were shut out 
from the Universities. 

By thus severing their connection with the Estab- 
lished Church, they were driven outside the main 
current of the nation’s life; every avenue of usefulness 
in the public service was closed to them, while they 
were still further degraded by the refusal to allow 
their children to enjoy the advantages of the national 
seats of learning. 

But Puritanism survived the attacks of its enemies. 
The seed was to ripen and the harvest was to be 
gathered. The Revolution of 1688 saw civil liberty 
conceded, and the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century more than fulfilled the hopes of devout Puritans 
of the seventeenth century. 

There was a period of reaction, a wild orgy of 
debauchery, an insurrection against religion and 
morals. 

A determined attempt was made to degrade English 
literature by grafting on to it a French fashion which 
delighted in grossness and indecency, and which sneered 
at the sacredness of the home and the family. 

But Puritanism had become a national asset, and 
“slowly but steadily it introduced its own seriousness 
and purity into English society, English literature, 
English politics,” so that “ the whole history of English 
progress since the Restoration, on its moral and spiritual 
sides has been the history of Puritanism.’’* 

The loss to the Church however, was irreparable. 
The majority of those who were deeply concerned about 
vital religion were driven outside, and for nearly a 
century enthusiasm was looked upon with suspicion 

* Green: “ Short History of the English People.” 
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and the word itself was used in a special sense which was 
synonymous with fanaticism. 

Puritanism suffered though in another direction. 
In the preface to “Culture and Anarchy” Matthew 
Arnold sneers at what he calls the “ undesirable pro- 
vincialism of the English Puritans and Protestant 
Nonconformists.”” If there be any truth in the sneer 
it must be remembered that it was due to the persistent 
policy of the Church, which deliberately kept them out- 
side the public life and culture of the nation. The 
“Corporations Act” and the “Test Act,” were not 
repealed until 1828, and the Act by which Noncon- 
formists were admitted to the universities did not 
become law until 1848. On the other hand, Mr. Herbert 
Paul has shown that “the religious freedom in which 
he (Arnold) so lavishly indulged, was secured for him by 
the objects of his constant gibes.” And that “the 
intellectual as distinguished from the political Liberalism 
of Oxford, dates from the admission of Noncon- 
formists.’’* 

Be that as it may, Puritan Nonconformity in spite of 
repression, maintained its spiritual fervour and its love 
of liberty. Further it has made no slight contribution 
to the stock of the nation’s culture, while in certain 
directions it has influenced English art in a way that 
has given it a distinction that is to-day accepted as 
characteristic. 

Many of the slanders against Puritanism were 
invented at the Restoration, and have been so often 
repeated that even those who hold Puritan opinions 
to-day accept them as containing some element of truth. 
Butler’s “‘ Hudibras”’ is responsible for much. Its wit 
and clever epigrams were on everyone’s lips, and there 
was just sufficient truth in the satire to give it point. 

* Herbert W. Paul: “ Life of Matthew Arnold,” p. 118. 
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The play-writers, whose chief supporters were among 
the aristocracy, found that to parody Puritanism on the 
stage was a sure way to please their patrons, and no 
insult was considered out of place, and no slander too 
absurd to be believed, about the men who had beaten 
them at Marston Moor, and driven them from the field 
at Naseby. 

These slanders did not end with the period of the 
Restoration. They were added to and amplified during 
the eighteenth century, until a grotesque caricature 
has been accepted by the popular mind that is as near 
being a likeness to the real Puritan as the wooden figures 
in children’s Noah’s arks are to Shem, Ham and Japhet 
of the Bible story. 

The falsehoods have been so precise as to deceive 
even the friends of Puritanism. Charles Kingsley 
believed in its essential nobleness, and yet he accepted 
the fable that New England Puritan mothers were 
prohibited by the Blue Laws of Connecticut from kissing 
their infants on the Sabbath Day.* To-day it is known 
that these so-called Blue Laws were an impudent fabrica- 
tion on the part of the Rev. Samuel Peters, a Tory 
who had been driven out of New England for dis- 
loyalty. f 

The suggestion that the Puritans objected to the in- 
nocent amusements of the people is one of the commonest 
of slanders. Hume insisted that when the Puritans 
desired to suppress the sport of bear-baiting as heathenish 
and unchristian that it was “the sport of it not the 
inhumanity ”’ (that) ‘‘ gave offence.” t 


* Charles Kingsley: ‘‘ Plays and Puritans,” p. 76. 

+ For a list of the so-called “‘ Blue Laws” of Connecticut and exposure of 
the fraud, see Dr. Byington’s “Puritan in England and New England,” 
PP. 251-52. 

¢{ Hume: “ History of England,” vol. i., chap. lxii. 
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Macaulay brought a similar charge. ‘‘ The Puritan 
hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.’’* 

One has only to read the real objections of contem- 
porary Puritans to these sports to discover how untrue 
such statements are, and that it was partly on humani- 
tarian grounds, and partly because of the drunkenness 
and unseemly behaviour of the spectators, that they 
raised their voice in protest. f 

John Foster in his ‘‘ Essays’ shows how useful such 
a word as “ Puritan” is to dull people who wish to be 
malicious, and that to such as these it meant “ any- 
thing, everything, which the vain world disliked in the 
devout and conscientious character. To the more 
sluggish it saved, and to the more loquacious it relieved, 
the labour of endlessly repeating ‘demure rogues,’ 
‘sanctimonious pretenders,’ ‘ formal hypocrites.’ ’’ + 

It was chiefly because the slanders that were current 
at the Restoration were repeated by the clergy, the 
historians, the play-writers and the novelists, that the 
term came to be generally accepted in this malicious 
sense. That there were some ‘‘ demure rogues,” 
“sanctimonious pretenders’”’ and ‘ formal hypocrites,” 
among the Puritans is possibly true, but to-day it is 


* Macaulay: “‘ History of England,” chap. iii. 


t+ One example from the Puritan Stubbes will suffice. Speaking of bear- 
baiting he says: ‘““What Christian heart can take pleasure to see one poor 
beast to rend, tear and kill another, and all for his foolish pleasure? And 
although they be bloody beasts to mankind and seek his destruction, yet we 
are not to abuse them, for His sake who made them and whose creatures they 
are. For notwithstanding that they be evil to us, and thirst afterour blood, yet 
are they good creatures in their own nature and kind and made to set forth 
the glory and magnificence of the great God, and for our use; and therefore for 
His sake not to be abused. It is a common saying amongst all men borrowed 
from the French, ‘Qui aime Jean, aime son chien’ (‘Love me, love my dog’). 
So, love God, love His creatures.’”’ Surely, as a humanitarian alone the Puritan 
was in front of his time! Stubbes’s “‘ Anatomie of Abuses,” pp. 177-78. 


{John Foster: “‘ Essays,” p. 129, 
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generally admitted that to apply such epithets to them 
as a Class is libellous. 

The majority of the Puritans had been forced into 
the position of Nonconformity with all its attendant 
disabilities by the Act of Uniformity. They still held 
to their old ideals of liberty, though they were prevented 
from taking any active part in public affairs. 

Not only were they kept out of the public schools 
and universities, but their own efforts to remedy the 
lack of educational facilities were rigorously suppressed. 
After the Revolution they were tolerated, but most of 
the old disabilities continued. Dissenting academies, 
however, became common and the old tradition of 
scholarship was revived. 

The political Revolution was followed by the 
industrial Revolution, and energies which under other 
circumstances, might have been devoted to public affairs 
and literary and artistic enterprises, were turned mainly 
in the direction of trade. Many among the Dissenters 
became wealthy merchants and manufacturers, and 
although they lost some of their religious fervour they 
retained their essential theories in regard to liberty. 


II.—THE EVANGELICALS 


It is not proposed to discuss the Evangelical Revival 
excepting as it affects our subject. At this stage all 
that is necessary to point out is that as a consequence 
religion in England recovered its Puritan fervour and 
lost its distinctive Calvinistic theology. 

Wesley himself desired to keep the new religious 
activities inside the Established Church, but circum- 
stances were too powerful for him, and by the end of the 
century Methodism was a “ Society ” outside the Church. 

The new spiritual force which, in a sense, continued 
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the work begun by Puritanism was treated in the same 
way as its predecessor. ‘‘ Methodist” as a term of 
opprobium, for a time was substituted for that of 
‘Puritan’ and was supposed to sum up in a single 
epithet everything which the formalist or the irreligious 
disliked. 

To an extent the word ‘“‘ Methodist” has lost its 
old meaning as an abusive epithet, but the earlier word 
“ Puritan ”’ is still constantly used in the old contemptu- 
ous sense. 

It is curious that this should be so, for it is probably 
true that many of the narrow views held to-day by 
earnest Christians can be traced rather to the Evangeli- 
cal movement of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
than to the Puritan movement of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Not that Wesley himself had a narrow intellectual 
outlook. He was a scholar and was well acquainted 
with the classic authors. He was a poet of no mean 
power while his knowledge of contemporary literature 
was extensive. Stevens informs us that ‘‘ Books were 
his daily entertainment, and a relief to his increasing 
cares; he indulged in not only the graver kinds of 
reading, but in poetry, the drama, fiction somewhat, 
and especially the curious and entertaining researches 
of antiquaries.”* He appears to have been influenced 
by the Romantic movement of the period and con- 
stantly made notes in his Journal of interesting natural 
beauties. He had sufficient knowledge of painting to 
criticise Raphael’s cartoons. Stevens informs us that: 
“The pious zeal of one of his preachers deprived him of 
the honour of taking rank among the numerous com- 
mentators of Shakespeare. John Pawson, a very holy 
man, had charge of the City Road Chapel after Wesley’s 


* Stevens: “History of Methodism,” p. 281. 
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death, and occupied the adjacent parsonage, Wesley’s 
London home. He expurgated its library with icono- 
clastic zeal. Wesley’s intimate friend and executor, 
Rev. Henry Moore, says, that ‘Among the books which 
Mr. Pawson laid violent hands on and destroyed, was a 
fine quarto edition of Shakespeare’s plays (presented to 
Mr: Wesley by a gentleman in Dublin), the margin of 
which was filled with critical notes by Mr. Wesley him- 
self.” The good man judged them, and the work 
itself, as among the things that tended not to edifica- 
ton: > 

Wesley in 1780 abridged a five volume novel entitled 
“ The Fool of Quality,” by a Mr. Brooke. This he reduced 
to two volumes and renamed it “‘ The History of Henry, 
Earl Moreland.’’ He recommended it strongly to all 
“who are already, or who desire to be lovers of God 
and man.’’ One of his preachers, John Easton, voiced 
the criticism of many Methodists. Wesley asked him 
a few questions. ‘‘ Did you read ‘Vindex,’ John?” 
Easton: ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘‘Did you laugh, John?” ‘No 
sir.” “Did you read ‘Damon and Pythias,’ John?” 
peeves cite) © Did= you cry?” ..“¢<No; ‘sir.’ —“Wesley, 
lifting up his eyes and clasping his hands: ‘O earth, 
earth, earth!’’ Few among Wesley’s preachers, how- 
ever, had this broad and tolerant outlook, and the 
story told of one who returned an English grammar 
which had been lent to him by a friend with the remark 
that “he could find nothing about Christ in it’”’ was, it 
is to be feared, typical of many such. But it must be 
remembered that this attitude of mind is partly to be 
explained by the fact that to these men the spiritual 
was the supreme question, and their labours, among 
those who were in the lowest depths, left them but little 


* Stevens: ‘‘ History of Methodism,” footnote, p. 281. 
+L. Tyerman: ‘“‘ Life and Times of Wesley,’’ vol. iii., p. 342. 
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time for culture. After all, in a sense “‘ every specialist 
is a disciple of the narrow.” 

Though the early Methodists may be forgiven for 
holding what may be called narrow views of life, the 
same does not apply to that section of the Evangelicals 
who remained inside the Church. Their social standing 
was not affected by their religious views, the public 
schools and the universities were open to them, and in 
Parliament, in the public services, and elsewhere they 
were in the main stream of the nation’s life. 

In spite of this they taught that certain forms of 
art and literature were not only outside the scheme of 
life of the Christian, but distinctly forbidden to him. 

Some of these views are still held by many Evan- 
gelicals both inside and outside the Church, and are 
often described as Puritanical, and are popularly believed 
to be a relic of seventeenth century narrowness. My 
own opinion is that they did not exist to any extent 
outside extreme Presbyterian circles.* 

In the early years of the nineteenth century a select 
coterie, holding strict Evangelical views, had its head- 
quarters at Clapham. The more prominent members 
of this group were William Wilberforce, Henry Thorn- 
ton, Zachary Macaulay, James Stephen, and Lord 
Teignmouth, a former Governor-General of India. 

Their personal piety was beyond question, and 
their exertions in religious and philanthropic enter- 
prises were beyond praise. But these virtues must 
not close our eyes to the serious evil that they wrought 
by reason of the narrow views they promulgated in 
regard to life, to which we have referred. 

Principal Tulloch has shown the weakness of the 


*R. W. Dale in a letter to R. H. Hutton of the Spectator says: “I rather 
doubt whether the technical idea of ‘ Worldliness’ which has prevailed among 
the later Evangelicals had much hold on the Puritans in their best days.” See 
“Life of Dr. Dale,” by his son, p, 531, 
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Evangelical position in this direction most clearly. 
“The Evangelical school, with all its merits, had con- 
ceived of Christianity rather as something to be added 
to the highest life of humanity, than as the perfect 
development of that life ; as a scheme for human salva- 
tion, authenticated by miracles, and, so to speak, 
interpolated into human history, rather than a Divine 
philosophy. Philosophy, literature, art, and _ science 
were conceived apart from religion. The world and 
the Church were severed portions of life divided by 
outward signs and badges; and those who joined the 
one or the other were supposed to be clearly marked 
off2%* 

This arbitrary division of life into two provinces is 
certainly opposed to the essential theory of religion. 
“It had,’ as Dale has said, ‘‘no such dreams as came to 
an ancient Jewish saint of the glory of Christ as the 
true Lord of the human race, and of the whole life of 
the race. . . . It had no eagerness to take possession 
of the realms of Art, Science, Literature, Politics, Com- 
merce, Industry, in the name of their true Sovereign 
and Prince.’+ It adopted the attitude rather that 
such activities in themselves, were unworthy of the 
attention of earnest Christians excepting as means 
to an end, while certain forms of them were to be 
entirely renounced. 

It may be that the times may come when the fields 
of art and culture may have to lie fallow for a time. 
But this was not the attitude of the early Evangelicals. 
They divided up the material enjoyments of life, and 
labelled them in an entirely arbitrary manner. Some 
of them might be indulged in by Christians without 


* Principal Tulloch: ‘“ Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during 
the Nineteenth Century,” p. 13. 
+R. W. Dale: “The Old Evangelicalism and the New,” p. 19. 
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spiritual loss. Others were of the world, and as such 
were to be considered outside their scheme of life. 

These theories were carried by many of the Evan- 
gelicals to the utmost extreme. Not only was the 
theatre forbidden, but the reading of Shakespeare was 
considered pernicious. Novel-reading and even poetry 
were forbidden. This spirit of aloofness made them 
intolerant of all interests outside their own narrow 
religious outlook; they spoke a somewhat peculiar 
religious dialect which has been described as a 
“language of Canaan.” 

It is not suggested that these opinions were con- 
fined to the Evangelicals inside the English Church. 
The ideas of the early Methodists in regard to the 
drama, novel-reading, and worldly amusements are 
well known, and the Congregationalists and Baptists 
held practically the same views. John Foster, a 
Baptist minister of great ability, published his 
““Essays’’ in 1804. The fourth essay was “‘On some 
of the Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been 
rendered unacceptable to persons of cultivated taste.” 
In this essay Foster, while he blamed some of the 
peculiarities of the movement, argued in favour of 
others. He showed clearly the effect which the 
narrow intellectual outlook, which was common among 
Evangelicals, would be likely to have on a person of 
“intellectual fastidiousness,’ how ‘“‘the accustomed 
diction of Evangelical religion . . . must be pro- 
nounced barbarous... and. . . widely different 
from the standard of general language.’’ He was most 
severe on this peculiar dialect of religion, and yet he 
warned his readers against the “noxious effect” of 
a study of the classic poets, and although he admitted 
that it might be impossible to forbid the Christian to 
admire some aspects of excellence in these writers, 
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yet he insisted that “‘he must learn to admire under a 
discriminative restriction, else the emotion involves a 
desertion of his cause.” He dealt also with the question 
of “modern polite literature,” and complained of the 
general absence of what he called the ‘ Christianised 
sentiment.’ Even the ‘‘ Moral Philosophers’ were 
condemned because they ‘for the most part seem 
anxious to avoid everything that might render them 
liable to be mistaken for Christian Divines.’’ Addison, 
Johnson, and Pope are each in turn blamed, not for 
the absence of moral or religious teaching in their work, 
but because it was not cast in a theological mould of 
the Evangelical pattern. Milton, Young, Watts, and 
Cowper, on the contrary, are praised as being ‘‘ among 
the permanent benefactors of mankind.” Foster was 
a man of strong intellectual insight and in many ways 
was free from the faults of the school to which he 
belonged. So that what he says is typical, not of the 
narrowest, but of the broadest Evangelical thought 
of the times. Evangelical Christianity was profoundly 
ignorant of the trend of thought outside its own narrow 
sphere, and intolerant of those who refused to accept 
its theories. As Dale has said, ‘It cared very little 
for any truth which had not a direct relation to salva- 
tion. What it cared for was to save individual men 
from eternal death. This done, Evangelicalism was 
apt to assume that everything would come right with 
them either in this world or the next.” * 


III.—MODERN TENDENCIES 


The spirit of Evangelical religion in England has 
changed in a singular manner during the past fifty 
or sixty years. This change has been chiefly in the 

*R. W. Dale: “The Old Evangelicalism and the New,” p. 21-22. 
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direction of a broadening of its outlook on life. Many, 
however, regret the alteration, and hold to the earlier 
traditions. They use the term “worldly” in its early 
Evangelical sense, and condemn in the strongest terms 
those who hold opinions differing from their own. 

It is proposed to consider the nature and extent of 
this alteration in opinion and to examine the argu- 
ments of those who desire that the older conditions 
should prevail. It may be found in the end that it will 
be necessary to go even further, and that possibly by 
so doing the essential principles of Puritanism will 
not be violated. 

It would be difficult to find any large body of 
Christians to-day who hold exactly the opinions of 
the early Evangelicals in regard to the arts. 

Secular music, painting, Gothic architecture, poetry 
and fiction are accepted by most without question. 
It is even admitted that if restraint is exercised, they 
may form part of life’s ministry. On the other hand, 
certain amusements, especially dramatic performances 
and dancing, are by many strongly condemned. 

The revolt against the earlier theories which began 
in the forties was looked upon with dismay by the 
older men. They believed that it meant the opening 
of the flood-gates, and that, as a result, all that was 
most prized in Evangelical religion would be swept 
away. The literature that John Foster considered 
unworthy of the attention of devout Christians has 
been referred to. He did not apparently consider 
it necessary to discuss fiction, because at that time the 
possibility of such literature finding its way into an 
Evangelical household was unthinkable. 

A little later we know that the family of Zachary 
Macaulay ‘‘read more novels and remembered them 
better than any in the Kingdom.” But it was a sore 
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trial to the father who strongly disapproved of the 
practice. Dr. Frazer tells us that in his home in Argyll- 
shire in the ’thirties “ordinary novels were under 
interdict, those of Waverley being pre-eminent for bad 
report. My worthy schoolmaster repeatedly warned 
me against Sir Walter, with an ominous foreboding of 
his final destiny ‘on account of the books of lies which 
the devil had prompted him to produce.’ ”’ * 

Here we have, clearly expressed, the temper in 
which the Evangelicals regarded art. It belonged to 
the kingdom of Satan, and was incapable of recon- 
ciliation. It must be left to those who were his 
servants. Even didactic art, unless it clothed itself 
in what Foster called a  ‘‘ Christianised ’’—.e., 
Evangelical—dress was looked upon with suspicion. 
Speaking of the “‘Prometheus Bound,” he says: ‘On 
the whole, I have conceded much in saying that a 
small portion of the morality of that drama may have 
a place with the best of the didactic moralists.” f 

The attitude of the Evangelicals towards fiction is 
well illustrated by the controversy that raged in 
Scotland over Good Words. That periodical was started 
in 1860 under the editorship of Norman Macleod, with 
the idea of bridging the gulf which separated the so- 
called religious and the secular Press. 

It is incredible that any section of the religious 
world should have found in the pages of such a pub- 
lication as Good Words any ground for objection ; but 
in 1863 the Record newspaper published a series of 
articles denouncing it in the most violent terms, and 
Evangelical Scotland was divided into hostile camps 
on the question. The Record articles were reprinted in 


* “ Biographica Philosophica,”’ a retrospect, by Alexander Campbell Frazer 
(Blackwood, 1904). 
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pamphlet form and widely circulated in England and 
Scotland. The Free Presbytery of Strathbogie over- 
tured the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland against it. Ministers of religion preached 
against it. College professors and others wrote appeal- 
ing letters to Macleod, while attempts were made to 
induce the tract societies, the “ Pure Literary Society,” 
etc., to place it on their ‘Index Expurgatorius.”’ 

Among the authors whose writings were particu- 
larly objected to were Kingsley, Trollope, and Stanley. 
The admission of such writers as these into a Christian 
miscellany was, in the opinion of the Record, a union 
of “Christ with Belial”; while an Edinburgh pro- 
fessor likened it to the ploughing “ with an ox and an 
ass together,’’ and consequently clearly against the 
Mosaic law. This, though in the opinion of Macleod 
‘a more harmless and peaceful image’’ than that 
used by the Record, did not convince him that he was 
wrong, and so Good Words went on and prospered, and 
probably did much to break down the narrow views 
of the Evangelicals in regard to fiction. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, speaking of about this period, 
tells us of his own home life as the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister in Northumberland: “I was in my 
teens,” says he, “‘ before I was allowed to read Scott’s 
novels, a concession granted on the ground that they 
were a species of literature apart from the ordinary 
romance.” 

That modern Puritanism has rid itself of many of 
the jots and tittles that were added to the law by the 
early Evangelicals is evident on every side. The ground 
has been cleared of an undergrowth that was by many 
mistaken for the tree itself, and already signs of fresh 
vitality are apparent. 

Few modern Puritans, even of the most Evangelical 
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tendencies, would quarrel with Dr. H. van Dyke's 
definition of what may be the scope of Christian literary 
art. 

“Christian literature includes those writings in 
which men have interpreted life and nature from a 
Christian standpoint, in language of distinction and 
charm, touched with the personality of the author, and 
rounded into forms of clear and lasting beauty. The 
standpoint does not need to be always defined or 
described. A man who looks from a mountain-peak 
tells you not of the mountain on which he stands, but 
of what he sees from it. It is not necessary to name 
God in order to revere and obey Him. I find the same 
truth to life in King Lear as in the drama of Job, and 
the same sublime, patient faith, though the one ends 
happily and the other sadly. The book of Ruth is no 
more and no less Christian to my mind, than Tenny- 
son’s ‘Dora.’ There is the same religion in ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian’ as in the Book of Esther. The parable 
of the rich man lives again in ‘ Romola.’ In ‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ St. Paul’s text, ‘ The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit,’ is burned deep into the heart.” * 

Again, Dr. Forsyth has described in glowing words 
the feelings of a modern Puritan towards pictorial 
art, and here again we discover the essential difference 
between the true and false conception of life. ‘“‘ Art 
is not a luxury, not the invention of people with nothing 


* An address to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 1904, by the Rev. H. van 
Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Literature at Princeton University. 

A striking proof of the altered attitude of Evangelical Nonconformity towards 
literary art is furnished by one of the questions set in the entrance examination 
for the Yorkshire United Independent College in the Autumn term of 1908. 

“ Give an account of any two (not more) of the following :—(a) ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ ‘Esmond,’ ‘Aurora Leigh,’ ‘Christabel,’ ‘The Prelude,’ ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities,’ ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ Pippa Passes,’ ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise,’ or, (b) Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Peter Bell, Caliban, Captain Cuttle, David 
Balfour, Tito Melema, Hetty Sorrel, Charles Surface, Bathsheba Everdene, Sir 
Austin Feverel.” 
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else to occupy them, not the pursuit of a people too 
frivolous to have any religion. It is a necessity of 
human nature ; it is a necessity of a true, large, humane, 
divine religion. Every man need not understand Art ; 
but it is indispensable to mankind, if mankind is to 
rise ever towards the image of God. No religion can 
be a true religion if it do not encourage a great Art. 
And Art lies nearer to the nature of religion than 
Science does. It comes closer to the heart; it speaks 
the heart’s language; and it silently proclaims a prac- 
tical wisdom, not in abstract truths, but in forms ever 
memorable and mighty because genial and concrete. 
It ennobles by other and more effective means than 
direct instruction. It need not always inform us, or 
correct our beliefs. It educates otherwise. It exalts, 
it expands, it purifies us; it brings us nearer, if not 
to the creed of many Christians, at least to the mind, 
the stature, the fullness of Christ. It cultivates the 
harmonies of the soul. It does not reconcile sinful 
man to God, but it helps to reconcile him with him- 
self. It does not give the unspeakable peace, but it 
makes a great calm. It places the soul in tune with 
Nature, even with her own nature, and it disposes to 
sympathy with a spirit that lives in Nature. Yes, 
religion must strive to explain Nature and the soul. 

. And so a great religion must always, in spite of 
its pedants, bigots, and dunces, labour onward to a 
great art, and prepare for the soul an utterance no less 
lovely than sincere.” * 

The Puritan Nonconformist is often blamed for 
the architecture of his churches. His critics have him 
both ways. If he builds in what is called the classic 
style he is charged with producing work that may be 
mistaken for a concert hall; while if he adopts the 

* Dr. Forsyth: “ Religion in Recent Art,” p. 145-46. . 
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Gothic style he is charged with departing from the 
traditions of his ancestors and with apeing the estab- 
lishment. It is true that the early Puritans built in 
a different style from that in vogue to-day; but so did 
the Churchman. But the fashion in architecture changed ; 
classic went out and Gothic came in, and the Puritan 
may surely claim the same right of inheritance in the 
ancient art of England as the Churchman. 

Though the claim of Churchmen to the monopoly 
use of Gothic architecture is inadmissable, it must be 
allowed that up to the present the Puritan has in many 
cases been satisfied with a low standard of excellence in 
church architecture. In other arts the influence of 
Puritanism has been of value in the direction of simplicity 
and restraint, and it is not too much to hope that the 
day will arrive when a school of architecture will arise 
which will exemplify in a fitting manner its true and 
distinctive principles. One of the difficulties which 
confronts the Architect is the provision of suitable 
decorative enrichments. He feels that the symbolism 
of medieval Catholicism is out of place in a Puritan 
church. The result is that he must either leave his 
buildings bare of all the added beauty of colour and 
decoration or use emblems that may be meaningless or 
offensive. Possibly the time may come when Puritanism 
will evolve its own symbolism in the plastic arts, but this 
can only be by slow degrees, and by building upon its 
own foundations of truth, simplicity, and restraint, 
and by a reverent study of nature. 

It may be that in the past Puritanism has at times 
neglected Art; not because it did not care for it, or 
was by its nature opposed to it, but because it was for 
the time called to other and sterner tasks. Some of 
these tasks have been accomplished, some of its battles 
have been won. But, if it is to touch life at every 
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point, it must not shrink from accepting the ministry 
of Art in certain directions, which many Puritans have 
hitherto believed were opposed to the growth of those 
virtues which they considered to be their peculiar 
care. If it refuses to do so, Puritanism can only hope 
to attract men and women of a certain temper, and 
there will be no reply to those who maintain that it is 
essentially antagonistic to the arts. It must be a 
whole-hearted surrender, and not a pretence for the 
sake of conciliating certain so-called ‘‘ worldly”’ 
Christians. 

There are many who do not believe that it is a sign 
of special grace that prompts certain amongst the 
religious of all the sects, to adopt an attitude of sullen 
or active opposition to such a manifestation of art as 
that of the drama. To quote the words of Mr. W. T. 
Stead: “All the arts are its handmaids. Music and 
poetry, eloquence, and wit, sculpture and painting—all 
the Muses have endowed the theatre with their choicest 
gute 

Some Puritans are prepared to accept the drama 
as a teacher of morals. But that is not enough, for 
art of the highest kind is seldom didactic, and to assert 
that joy is undidactic art is a sin, and to make its 
relinquishment a test of holiness, is to hand over what 
is clearly a universal faculty, to the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

Mr. Stead, after seeing the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau and realising, as he said, ‘‘ to what an extent 
the study of the dramatic art can elevate and cultivate 
a peasant community,” expressed the conviction that 
“the time would some day come when the value of 
the drama would be so universally recognised, that 


* W. T. Stead: “ First Impressions of the Theatre,” Review of Reviews, Sep- 
tember, 1904. 
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prayers would be offered up in the churches for the 
benefit of any section of the community that was 
discovered to be in such a heathen state as to be 
unable to witness a stage-play at least once a 
month.” 

This may have been intended for banter; but if 
it is well to pray for those who are outside the influence 
of this ‘“handmaid of the arts,” why is it that the 
Church should think it unnecessary to pray for the 
play-writer and the actor? The only prayers offered 
in public on their behalf are that they should be led, 
like Peg Woffington, to relinquish their art. Surely it 
is not part of the Church’s “ ministry of reconciliation ”’ 
thus to attempt to erect an artificial barrier between 
art and life. On the contrary, no nobler work can 
be undertaken than that of reconciling the two. 

Those who live in a condition of artificial separa- 
tion from the influence of art upon life can form no 
right theory as to what it means to the artist or to 
those who are affected by art’s ministry. Many would 
agree with Mr. F. B. Meyer that ‘“‘the appeal of the 
stage is necessary to the sensuous and emotional part 
of our nature, in the subjugation of which our nobler 
life is realised and thrives best.” * But it must not be 
forgotten that what the religious sensibility is to the 
saint the esthetic sensibility is to the artist. The 
artist sees and hears, and, consequently, experiences 
more than the average man. These experiences are 
everything to him, and to suggest that he should seek 
to deliver himself from them is to destroy the only 
faculty by which he can apprehend life. And yet even 
those who object to the appeal of art “to the sensuous 
and emotional part of our nature” do not quarrel 


* Extract from letter from Rev. F. B. Meyer in Review of Reviews, September, 
1904. 
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when the appeal is made on behalf of religion, though 
it is possible that both are of the same nature. It is 
probable that one of the reasons of the extraordinary 
success of the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century was because Protestantism had gone too far 
in rejecting the ‘sensuous and emotional,’ and that 
Wesley and his coadjutors in their preaching touched 
chords that had been silent for two centuries. It is 
not surprising, then, that Wesley should write in his 
Journal: ‘I know several persons in whom this great 
change was wrought during a strong representation to 
the eye of the mind of Christ either on the Cross or in 
the Glory.” * We have seen that Baxter admitted 
that it was but spiritual prudence to call sense to the 
assistance of faith, and that it was well to make use 
of these our usual enemies, and make them instruments 
for raising us to God instead of drawing us from 
Him. f 

Puritanism, then, in certain directions, recognises 
the importance of appealing to the “sensuous and 
emotional part of our nature.’’ Why should it reject 
these activities in relation to the arts? The reply 
of the early Evangelical was that “they tended not 
to edification.”” The modern Puritan would probably 
reply that while he accepted art in certain directions 
he was compelled to reject the drama; not that all 
dramatic art was evil, but that much of it was, and 
that the religious public ought to abstain from attend- 
ing the theatre lest they should lose their keen relish 
for spiritual things. Others would go further still and 
maintain “that the stage, as a whole, is and has been 
one of the most terrible curses of every nation by which 

* See article “ Revivalism and Mysticism,” by W. F. Alexander, Contem- 
porary Review, March, 1906. 

+ See ante, p. 198. 
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it has been adopted.’’ Those who hold to the more 
extreme opinions glory in the fact that they are 
“narrow”? and ‘‘uncharitable,’”’ and hurl the most 
terrible invectives against those “‘ worldly” Christians 
who hold opinions differing from their own, and profess 
to be unable to see in them any real evidences of 
Christianity. 

With extremists of the last type argument is vain ; 
but to others it may be pointed out how a narrow view 
of life acts upon the tender consciences of the young 
people of Evangelical households. 

Those who are acquainted with what is happen- 
ing in the family life of Evangelicals of the middle 
classes know the supreme importance of this question ; 
the searchings of heart among the elders, who have 
hitherto accepted, without a question, the teaching 
of the older school, when their children openly or 
covertly rebel. The young people often find them- 
selves in an impossible position. In their early home- 
life society had been divided into two groups, and 
amusements described as “ worldly”’ or “ unworldly ” ; 
as they grow older, and engage in the larger activities 
of life, they are brought face to face with a larger 
horizon. All their new experiences are in the direc- 
tion of giving them a broader outlook ; but their early 
training does not provide them with a key to the new 
problems. They find that many so-called “ worldly” 
people have a very exalted idea as to their responsibility 
to their fellows, and indulge, apparently without moral 
declension, in amusements which they have been taught 
from their childhood are wrong; and when they come 
to examine their new experiences, they find themselves, 
to their horror, losing their hold on much which they 
have been taught to look upon as first principles. And 
then the struggle begins. If the teachings of their 
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childhood are to be accepted as absolute rules of 
conduct, then a whole world of art and culture is for 
ever closed to them. 

It is not suggested that there are not still many 
old-fashioned young people of austere temper and 
strong will, who are prepared to accept the narrower 
views of life. If, however, their conscience compels 
them to this attitude; if they believe that for them at 
least it is necessary to “cut off the right hand”’ or to 
‘pluck out the right eye,’ they will find that by doing 
so they will enter life ‘‘ maimed.” 

But the question remains, “‘Can Puritanism afford 
to drive out of its midst some of its most gifted sons and 
daughters by insisting upon what many believe is an 
artificial separation of thought ? ”’ 

However inconvenient the question may be, it 
must be answered, and without mental reservation. 
The point to be remembered, however, is not to get 
the question settled for the sake of peace, but to settle 
it on principle. At present, theatres and dances are 
placed by many in the same category as the novel was 
until fifty years ago. But it is well known that many 
heads of families, of the highest standing among 
Evangelicals, have not been able to insist in their own 
household on this prohibition. Their children are in 
rebellion, and in many cases the parents for the sake 
of peace have given away. But they have done so 
under pressure, and feel uncertain as to whether they 
have not surrendered what is really a vital point. 
Again, some among them can see no evil’ either in the 
theatre or the dance, and they are denounced as 
“worldly ”’ Christians. 

Exactly the same arguments are used to-day by 
those who object to the theatre and the dance, as were 
used fifty or a hundred years ago, in regard to the arts as 
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a whole, and the same texts are quoted. The only way 
out of what is at present an impossible position, is for 
ministers and laymen of standing openly to express 
what they believe. Instead of which, statements of a 
most violent character are made in public by those 
holding extreme views, and these statements are seldom 
challenged. The consequence is that Evangelicals 
as a whole have to suffer for what is in the nature 
of a heresy in regard to art. Refusal to participate 
in certain forms of art may at one time have been a 
necessity. But to claim that perpetual renunciation 
is incumbent upon those who would live the religious 
life, is to surrender to the irreligious, forms of art that 
have too long been looked upon as their special property. 

It may be admitted that objections may still be 
urged against certain plays and players; that the low 
dancing-saloon is a snare to the unwary. But so long 
as the religious maintain an uncompromising attitude 
of aloofness this is not likely to be altered. 

Puritanism in the past has been largely a middle-class 
movement. In its early days it fought for liberty in 
national, civic, and religious affairs. The battle has 
been in a large measure won. 

Having accomplished so much its outlook in the 
future must not be a selfish one. Its work must lie 
not only among the middle-class, but among the pro- 
letariat, the class which has for centuries been so strangely 
neglected. Not only must Puritanism do its share in 
helping to idealise the life of the workman by means of 
religion, but it must consider if it is not part of its 
mission to make it possible for him to participate in the 
ministry of art. 

This will open a wide field for the future activities 
of Puritans. Mr. J. W. Mackail whose knowledge of the 


modern tendencies of art is evinced in his life of William 
Yy 
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Morris has made what would seem to many a startling 
statement. He says: “Certainly it is among those 
sections of society, whether rich or poor, which have 
drifted furthest away from English Puritanism, that art 
as a factor of life is most utterly dead. And the begin- 
nings, as yet feeble and groping, of a new birth of art 
among the people, are stirring most among what used 
to be called the Puritan middle-class, and are closely 
associated with the specific qualities of Puritanism ; 
its earnestness, its plain and pure living, its habitual 
direction of thought towards matters of more than 
trivial and material import.’’* 

If art is to be as it should be, an activity that 
ministers to all classes, the work of Puritanism in this 
direction is clear. Already, in connection with what are 
known as Institutional Churches, it is concerning itself 
with what, but a few years ago, were described as secular 
matters, and by the interest which many Puritans are 
taking in social questions it is helping to bring the 
Kingdom of Heaven into the lives of the people. But 
it must go further. It is not enough to help the workers 
to a higher conception of life in their hours of leisure, by 
the provision of clean forms of amusement, and by 
giving them picture galleries and public libraries, but the 
daily surroundings of life must be made sweet and 
beautiful. 

Until the birth of the factory system, the workers 
had at least compensations in life. Their work, being of 
the nature of handicraft, was interesting if laborious, 
and they lived in a clean world, amid surroundings of 
natural beauty. These have been taken from them ; 
the workman to-day has lost the interest which his fore- 
fathers had in their work, while his labour and his leisure 
are alike spent in an environment of ugliness, which he 

*J. W. Mackail: “Art and Puritanism,” article in St. George, April, 1904. 
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only occasionally discovers when he pays a rare visit 
to the unspoilt country. 

The hideousness of the manufacturing town is a 
heavy price to pay for modern civilisation. Huge 
tracts of country, principally in the North and the Mid- 
lands, have been sacrificed to this Moloch, and the influ- 
ence of environment on character is seen in the lives of 
those who are compelled to live amid such unwholesome 
surroundings. This destruction of beauty, in order 
to obtain wealth, is one of the saddest facts con- 
nected with the industrial era. The artist feels it 
acutely, and so he paints what is left with feverish zeal, 
as though he was haunted by the thought that some 
day the whole countryside would become a Black 
Country. It is this sense of dissatisfaction with present- 
day surroundings that has sent men on hopeless pilgrim- 
ages into the past. Romantic movements in literature ; 
attempts to revive the ritual and art of the Middle 
Ages, or the methods employed by our forefathers in the 
handicrafts. All these are outward and visible signs 
of deep-seated unrest, and dissatisfaction with present- 
day conditions of life. 

The Puritan middle-classes are largely responsible 
for what has happened. They were the leaders in the 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and though they sinned through ignorance, the 
evil was nevertheless accomplished. It is for their 
sons to help to find the remedy which, surely, must some 
day be found, for the sordidness which has hitherto 
been accepted as a natural accompaniment of modern 
industrialism. 

The ideal of the generation must be changed. The 
interests of the many must no longer be sacrificed to 
the enriching of the few. The matter must not be left 
to a few philanthropists. The movement to be of any real 
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value must be accepted by the whole nation, and as the 
Puritan middle-classes were the leaders in the Religious 
and Political Revolution of the seventeenth century, and 
of the Industrial Revolution of the century that has just 
passed, so must they be prepared, if necessary, to be the 
leaders in the revolution that will surely come. They 
must decline to take part in any activity for the produc- 
tion of wealth which destroys the natural beauty of 
the earth, or which degrades the bodies and souls of the 
workers. They must help to inaugurate a new 
“Romantic Movement” in Art and Life which will 
look not to the twelfth, but to the twentieth century, for 
its inspiration. 

Privilege may still have to be attacked. Many 
venerable traditions may have to be given up, and 
even text books of political economy may have to be 
re-written. 

But, if the spirit of the older Puritans remains, the 
Puritans of this generation will not shrink from the 
task until the thing they desire is accomplished. 
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Shaw, Dr. William, quoted, 247 
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Shirley, James, 184, 254 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 104, 284 

*“ Siege of Rhodes, The,” 254 

Somerset, Protector, 93 

Somersetshire wakes, the, 294 
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Turner, J. M. W., quoted, 27 
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Wise, Michael, 256 

Wither, George, 241 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 91 

Wooton, Sir Henry, quoted, 203 

Wordsworth, quoted, 20 
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